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Redundancy deal is 
‘for local use only’ 


by David Jobhins 


The comprehensive new rendu nilancy 
agreement dtie to he negotiated for 
college lecturers is not designed to 
cope with massive sackings envisaged 
by Government, union leaders arc to 
make clear when Tull scale talks begin. 

They will emphasize that their new 
claim has been drawn up to deal in' 
a more systematic way witn the current 
rash of isolated job losses hit by loenlly 
imposed cuts in college and 
polytechnic budgets. 

Despite (he growing indications of 
wholesale redundancies, with civil ser- 
vants warning that 3.000 jobs must go 
by January to keep the cuts on target, 
the unions are to press on with their 
own proposals to replace the patchy 
arrangements currently governing 
notification procedures and compensa- 
tion. 


their recommendations, principally 
lions anu 


that there should be consultations 
one year's notice of redundancy. Muny 
hundreds of lecturers were leaving the 
service under Incully administered pre- 
mature retirement schemes. 

When the local authorities eventual- 
ly agreed that the CLEA agreements 
should be binding in the areas where it 
had been ratified, a truly national 
scheme became the unions' main 
objective. 

Their claim, which will be submitted 
soon, builds on the CLEA agreements, 
and will fall into iwo distinct parts. 


The first, dealing with procedures, is 
designed to avoid redundancies where- 


‘I see no reason for stopping the 
irk which hns 


very solid nnd good work 
nl ready been done by the Burnliuni 
further education committee teachers’ 
panel, snid Mr Peter Dnwson, general 
secretary of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

"But if there were to be confirmation 
of any wider plans centrally inspired by 
Government, this would produce h 
new situation nnd additional things 
would need to be dune," he said. 

The commitment to negotiate new 
arrangements emerged when unions 
and the load authorities found tt way to 
end the impasse which had developed 
over the agreement on recommended 
procedures for redundancies reached 
with the Council for Local Education 
Authorities in 1975. 

While the two sides argued about the 
status of these agreements, many au- 
thorities blatantly foiled to observe 


ver possible by securing early notifies 
tion and consultations with the unions. 
Where jobs have to go, PRC and other 
voluntary methods would be used first, 
nnd in the last resort those facing 
compulsory redundancy would be enti- 
tled to a year's secondment on full pay 
for retraining. 

The second part of the claim deals 
with compensation, and seeks far more 
generous terms than are available now, 
with a minimum of 13 weeks' pay for all 
over 41 including those not eligible for 
PRC. 

Natfhe. paradoxically, is also not 
eager to agree a scheme which offers 
too attractive an incentive to lecturers 
to desert the system in an undisciplined 
way. 

frutfhe continues to place the highest 
priority on fighting redundancy 
threats, Mr Dawson said. The reported 
levels of job losses envisaged by Gov- 
ernment presented a major crisis for 
further and higher education. "It is a 
mutter we would oppose by all means, 
and it would further illustrate the 
priority we need to give to maintaining 
the system and dealing with the prob- 
lems of our members." 


V-cs suggest medical freeze 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 


Medical school admissions should be 
frozen at their present levels, the 
Committee . of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals has suggested to the House 
of Commons Select Committee on 
, medical education. 


The proposal to keep admissions at 
their present level of 3,850 a year 
Instead of allowing them to rise to the 
planned level of 4,080 would release 
money for other areas of university 
expenditure, said Lord Hunter, vice- 
chancellor of Birmingham University 
and chairman .of the medical advisory 
committee of the CVCP; . 


The move would relieve several 
problems affecting doctor supply at 
present, ho added. Disagreement in 
the medical profession about doctor 
supply requirements could be resolved 
in the interim; problems, caused by 
reorganizing the health service could 
also be resolved; and cash problems 
facing both education and health ser- 
vices would be eased. 

■ " Lord.Hunter added that the freezing 
of posts would only affect universities 
such as those at Newcastle, Leicester 
and Nottingham which hnd-not.com- 

E leled their expansion plans, although 
e thought the proposal would be 
acceptable to tbe University Grants 
Committee and the Department of 
Education and'Sdence. ••• 


Cambridge does its sums 
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Cambridge graduates, although still in 
very high demand among employers, 
get thetr first chance to improve their 
. "saleability** later this month by taking 
„ i, :ia voluntary course in nurtiprdoy. : 
v ’■ According to a university appoint- 
ments 7 board report released this week 
•102 graduates -4 percent of those inils 
survey - were still looking for jobs six 
months after leaving Cambndge in 
June 1980. 

■ List, summer Employers, itjade p. 

; fundaiftehtal change in their 'employ- 
ment policies, when they decided to 
. recruit only to meet short lend needs; 

. the report says.. The turn to Industry : 
which was noticeable jimOng. students 
in reccnl years is already slowihg with! 
- eniry.into qtftnUfaoturing and ipausiry 

down fln 1979. 

a; The board is responding by introduc- 

ing more courses' which, emphasize - 

- saleability skills such as “confidence 
and competence with figures”, "the 
ability to work in groups, end to 
express oneself orally and bn paper. - 

. . The Introduction to Management 

- courses run twice a year with SO places 
are very popular at Cambridge;; A - 
typing course was introduced at Christ- 


mas, and short numeracy courses 
aimed at arts students and run by 
university dons start after Easter for 
the first lime. . 

... The key areas of high recruitment 
now appear to be' law^ chartered 
accountancy, commerce, and voca- 
tional study courses. Solicitor training 
has the largest increase, with those 
|oing KMhebarup fronq 23 jjv 197p to 

Entry In id eduction, study ' for 
further degrees, and public' service, 
-traditionally strong recruiting areas, 
are nil: down.. The total going Into 
public service in 1980: was 6L with 
seven going into the diplomatic corps, 
and just 17 In the homo rivil service. 

Evidence of student concern about 
jobs shown, by increases iti the 
number of friicmeWs'. with ;,tareer$ 
advhorSk the number of tojmet gi-adui 
ales registering wlth.tlje board, and the 
Urge quantities of application forms 
taken out, \ v . n- 


Graduates to aid hardship fund 


by Ngnio Crequer 


Annual report of i/it ; Unlvtihity . af 
Cambridge • Appointments board for , 


l9S0i by the Cambridge'. University 
Careers Service.' 1 '• 


Vice chancellors at the universities of 
Sheffield and Aston have written to 
their former graduates to ask for funds 
and other support to help them 
through the financial crisis. 

The Sheffield appeal, which is sup- 
ported by the student union is aimed m 
setting up a new nnd increased 
hardship fund for students without the 
means to complete their courses. 

It says: “(n the present financial 
situation the university, because of its 
own financial problems - we face a 
cutback in recurrent grant ofsomeflm 
- cannot provide sufficient funds to 
deal with the hardship problem." 

Some medical students have found 
that during their course situations have 
arisen which could not be predicted 
which have threatened their stay on 
their course. Overseas students are 


also in peril because of changed cir- 
cumstances, beyond their control, at 
home or abroad. 

The intention is to set up a trust fund 
to make (nans, or exceptionally grants, 
to students in need, nnd if enough 
money is raised a capital fund would 
provide an annual income. 

At Aston, Professor Frederick 
Crawford, the vice chancellor has 
written to graduates to suggest setting 
up a concerned "Volunteers for 
Aston" to "help me to make the 
university’s contribution to society 
more widely known, and to aid me in 
raisins support for it." Last week he 
asked the national body representing 
all graduate associations, the Confer- 
ence of University Convocations, to 
consider its role as a fundraiser 

In his letter, Professor Crawford 
said; "If recently announced Govern- 
ment policy is implemented in its full 


ress; they will do cataslSS 
erm harm, whatever the qA*. 
long term planning.'' H 

After referring to the pat 
Government cuts, he writes^ 
obvious way in which ola u, 
dominated as it is by IhewawseZ 
nent. could be slashed loawmZ. 
to these reductions would bebjS 
ingupwards of 100 academia W 

™: l oTZu r s urpre!t ^ 

“Even if the resulting eariyrefa. 
ment and compulsory reduitdinw. 
merits would not far exceed Ik 
made, as they assuredly inty fjS 
you to reflect on the damage dwti, 
the university, the educational mi 
sion for your children and to Biii 
We need more education to sdhttv 
problems, not less." \ 


Engineering 
body hopes 
fade 


Sir Monty Finniston has lost all hope 
that an effective engineering authority 
can be set up to improve the status and 
performance of the profession. 
Addressing' a meeting of the British 
Institute otManagement in London Sir 
Monty was bitter and pessimistic about 
the future of British industry. 

He wns scathing about the proposed 
chartered engineering body. He said; 
“It will be, if at all, just that - a body, a 
carcass. It will have no power, no 
authority and no prestige overseas, 
where nobody knows the Privy Coun- 
cil. Anyway we have chartered bodies 
coming out of our ears". 

Sir Monty had harsh words for all. 
He blamed the engineering institutions 
for the neglect of the technician clas- 
ses. He blamed the politicians -“I hate 
them all; all parties are the same, only 
some are worse" - for the continuing 
decline of British industry and gave as 
an example the six montns it took Sir 
Keith Joseph to decide on a £25m 
investment, in microchips. 

. In stark contrast to the French 
eight-element industrial programme 
complete with government aid and 
grants, he accused the British govern- 
ment of having no industriaL policy 
whalsoever. In fields which are guaran- 
teed growth and importance - robotics. 



Sir Monty Finniston: lost hope. 

optical fibres, genetic engineering - 
there was no investment programme. 

He divided the blame for this be- 
tween politicians and civil servants 
about whom he was particularly bitter, 
making frequent references to the 
television programme Yes Minister. 
The mandarins, he said, with mainly 
classical educations, were actually 
undermining not only science but the 
scientific civil service. He mentioned a 
recent pay settlement in which pay for 
administrative grades was raised above 
that for equivalent scientific grades. 

_He said the single most serious 
obstacle to our industrial development 
was the trade unions. 


Low fees for poor proposed 


An enlarged fee support scheme for 
privately sponsored overseas students, 
more exemptions for students from 
poorer countries and no restrictions 
on access to a free health service ate 
among recommendations to be consi- 
derecTby the Commonwealth student 
mobility group meeting in London next 
week. 1 

These are the written representa- 
tions litade by the United Kingdom 
Council for Overseas Student Affairs 
consultative group qn student 
mobility within the Commonwealth,, 
which Is meeting to deyise methdd? of 
helping students from the boorer.na- 
tions. ; 

The group will also bfc discussing 
detailed te^Ontmendatlohs arising out 
or an Association of Commonwealth' 
^ f 11 ** ll.n.S ih Hong Kong. 1 1. 
Cal fed, for the'establlshment of o multi-' 
iDtetel fund for cultural, cooperation 
Catomphweftltli countries, 
not limited ^ developing .countries, to 
back u jnhe fund for techmcal’cobpera- 
tlOni 1 .... . : j\ ; • •?;? • ■■ 

. The UKCOSA ;subiiii5si6n argues 
that:. , . , ..,the .removal of the Mndiscri- 
mlhaw . ' substey’ i for ; . .'overseas 

. Students.. .hfl< thriitl'lnln ttsti; »iu 

the d Kiel 
studpprs 


To safeguard the position of private- 
ly sponsored students facing hardship 
midway through their courses, nnd to 
ensure a continued flow of such stu- 
dents, "we believe the British Govern- 
ment should consider extending and 
enlarging the existing fee support 
scheme, administered by the British 
Council far the Overseas Development 

Administration".,. , 


It should, be open to' ’sj^idents at 
. universities, polytechnics and colleges 
; and could contain developmental add 


hardship criteria. “A programme of 
several thousand awards coverlr 


, - -r -T — - covering half 

the full cqst .fees of students from 
■countries .to which: Britain takes kid 
•money available would be a practical 
demonstration of concern' for the don- 
tjnuw flow .of much students; without 
the- huge outlay required tb fund .fully 
: the samo nqmber of students ".. 


• The 1 f9W c 'l alsQ' propbses that an 
exemption from fulT'COst system could 
• H ^ftenged for a nuipber of students 


inbminaled^ 
ComthlisSiona 


;overnmen.ts. and High 
^m 'Cotintries without 


- , ' . ..... T i 7 j vriujuuk 

:l ffiFX.-W 1 * adequate educational facili- 
tiest L • 
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Single exam 
predicted for 
18-plus 


The next generation of student ajjh 
well only take one exam at l&pbUfH 
Majesty’s Inspectorate has wW 4t 
House of Commons Select Cwariw 
on Education, Science and Ibe Aittk 
evidence on the seconttarysdMlot- 
riculum and examinations. 

Miss Sheila Browne, seniot cwl 
inspector, said such a change oi* 
examination system would notwjte 
within this generation bul.wbenU« 
the exam would Include » pw** 
well as tested written iwk.iwM** 
ly be designed to asiesi Hie whwcd* 
person's education. ,. 

“Before this is possible s you iw® 
have to reconcile pre 16edualH»w 
make sure that certaih 
existed within ihe cumwwra W 

Miss Peggy Marshall, cUcfijQj 
for secondary schools, said 
short tenn the exam system ww"" 
wither away at 16-plus tp be ttp" 
by profiles. . 

.“But in the long tennJhetf®? 
possibility of an exam with eiwf 
able shape but less sped netful’ 
moment, where only one aspen®, 
curriculum is tested 
aspects will have been ^^. 
difternt ways such as through p«w 
she snid, ■ 

Mr B.C. Arthur, staff lnsp«w , 
special responsibility tor^DW^ 
tnere wns nothing revoluuoj«j» 
profiles but the current exw£~ 
system was a pretty • crutk njjjj 
ment of what youngster jchwyj 

saw profiles ?s comnlomenwy." .. 


•saw piMiiivd v . #' 

ams not replacing tnem. ^L^ 
Miss Browne refused o WJ k 


miss orowiic «« jt 

fidenfiality when asked * 
names of local 

surveyed for the HMI JJjUir 
effect of Government WPFT! 


cuts; 


7n view of the cpmqj 
future Inquines m«hj' J 
fldentlality. Loca 
warned of theiexisWg 

the committee’s mteM j - ■}., 

that she would bei tjuteh 01 !^^ 
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Lucky thi 
universities to 
escape cuts axe 



by Ngaio Crcqucr 
One in three universities Is likely to* 
escape the major surgery being plan- 
ned by the University Grants Commit- 
tee in response to tne latest Govern- 
ment spending restrictions, according 
to sources in the UGC 
Under preliminary plans drawn up 
by the UGC, another third will suffer 
relatively minor cuts involving some 
staff redundancies. The rest will be so 
badly hit that they will have to sack 
large numbers of staff. 

university finance offlcera have 
been fold by the UGC that they are 
now unlikely to receive details or their 
grant allocation until June, which will 


Miss Caroline Herschel confronts an ancestor . She unveiled a bronze bust 
of her great great grandfather, Sir William Herschel, (he astronomer who 
discovered Uranus* The bust, by Judith Cralgj Is at the London 
Planetarium. 


Carlisle takes more time 
to reply to committee 

by Paul Flather both the Council for Local Education 

The Government has decided there 
will be no immediate second stage 
reply to the House of Commons SelcS* 

Committee report on higher education . ?fpc n *f K* J?, J h 

published six months ago. promised DES response, he writes. 

Mr Christopher Price, MP, chair- “It is now dearly important that I 
man of the, committee, warned the pay regard to what CLEA has said. 
Government eirlier this month of the representing as the council does, the 


» 


I 1 1 J | »■». il V i 


The delnycd timetable is for two 
reasons; the magnitude of the Insk nnd 
the persistent hope that more Govern- 
ment money win be made available. 
Talks with the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science are continuing. 

The announcement on the equip- 
ment grant allocation is expected soon 
ufler Parliament returns next week and 
it may be that some (ri this money will 
be diverted tn recurrent income. 

Another problem is that the subject 
sub-committees, which hove been ex- 
amining tactics and strategics for mak- 
ing changes have responded in diffe- 
rent ways. Some have looked at jpnr- 




SiUd UtVUUl V » 1 *»V 

wngers of interrupting the dialogue 
between minlsters’and MPs at a time of 
real crisis in universities and higher 
education. 

Under Parliamentary procedure the 
DepBiment of Education and Science 
should have replied within two months 
to the Select Committee report, and 
Mr Price asked if there was some way 
of preventing ministers from sitting on 
reports and refusing fa reply to them. 

Mr Mirk Carlisle, the Secretary of 
State for Education said lit a letter sent 
last week to Mr price, that he now 
needs more time to take account of 
representations being made about 


both the Council for Locnl Education 
Authorities and by the Committee of 
Directors of Polytechnics. Proper con- 
siderations of these submissions mean 
further “prolonged'' delays in the 
promised DES response, he writes. 

“It is now dearly important that I 
pay regard to what CLEA has said, 
representing as the coundl does, the 
major providers of higber education 
outside universities." says the letter. 

Referring to the leaked DES 
memorandum outlining Government 
thinking on a national body which 
prompted CLEA to make its submis- 
sion, Mr Carlisle makes clear the paper 
was "simply part of the process of 
internal policy formulation and not an 
agreed line of development." 

The Select Committee Is now -faced 
with the dilemma of deciding whether 
to ask the Government for a further 
Interim response . to its report “to 
continue the dialogue", or wait at least 
a few raon'thii for a feller response 


term ends to implement decisions. proposed closure. Othefs have pro- 
Themaincommitteeof theUGChos j uce( i more general reports without 
decided to hold n series of extra naming specific universities, 
fortnightly meetings, the first of which Subjects such as pharmacy, pharmo- 
took place yesterday, to give It time to cology, catering and hotel manage- 
agree the cuts to bo made. ment are vulnerable because it Is 

Tn the initial drawing of the cuts believed that these could very easily be 
map, which will be revised as the studied outside the university system, 
details are filled in, Oxford, Cam- Universities with polytechnics nearby 
bridge and Durham are among univer- which could take students at marginal 
sides in the first category, which will cost will be expected to transfer 
suffer least of all. London, mainly courses. 

because of Its heavy reliance on over- But the problem still' causing the 
seas students, appears in the finaj most heart-searching at the UGC is 
section where there will be substantial how universities arc going to be able to 

redundancies. sack staff. They now believe that their 

The recurrent grant letter will tell earlier estimate of redundancy pay- 
universities that their allocation - merits costing between £40, 0U0 and 
assumes they will abandon complete £80,000 was much to low. They are also 
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that they should not make general cuts thy court actions, 
over a wi der field. • 

Clerical staff claim 15 per cent 

. . « ' L 1!^.:. ' - TL . !«■«« 


_ . , Technicians; who had settled before 

They are the only university era* the 6per cent liriilt was announced, did 
ployees except for clinical staff stiu to sjjghuy better and manual workers 
settle in a round in which claims of 16 sijjgiUy worse. ; 

nr nnl anri mnm hnvfl been whittled . si / .< — • — — 


D J Palmer reviews five 
new books on aspects of 
Shakespeare including 
two studies of King Lear ♦ 
17 


UGC and the cuts 
Ngaio Crequer 
describes the tangled 
issues of rationalization 
and the cuts which the 
UGC must try to 
unravel, 7 


Tommorrow’s 
accountants 
Ed^ ward Stamp argues 
for a new deal for the 
training of accountancy 
students, 9 


Oakes Mark Two 
Peter David, concluding 
our series on the national 
body, argues that the . 
premature leak of the 
DES plan has not 
damaged its chances of 
success, 7 ' 


HP of a hew ^ommitteo for colleges ana meat }b to pereu 
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would be doing less than justice” authorities w..„ . 

J 0 report if If didnot come up with £400in worth of property if the sug- 

positive decisions on this. gested 98 colleges and polytechnics are 
• Mr .Carlisle has Irecentlv been sent brought under central government 


\m stwiaiuiuj VII r - 

_^.Carijsl6 has tccejitly been sent brought under central government 
stofolssioru on a new national body by control. . 


Liberal accuses Government of abandoning Ro 


per cent and more have been whittled 
down close to the. 6 per cent Govern- 
ment pay limits. 

The claim is based on 12.5 per cent 
inflation and the Budget's failure to 
adjust tax thresholds, unions repre- 
senting the staff are also seeking 
structural changes including placing 
the highest made On a par with higher 
executive officers in the Civil Service. 

The employ* 1-8 ®te uhllkely to 1 con v. 
cede : more than the settlements 
reached with academics, technicians 
nnd manual staff. Doits originally sub- 
mitted a 16.5 per, cent claim but this 
was cut back to. 13 per cent before 
coining into direct conflict with The 


The effect of the current pay round 
has also been to bring academics, 
technicians and manual staff in line 
with an April settlement date. The 
white collar workers are now the only 
ones out of phase with their July date. 

Both groups have bad their 1979 13.5 
per cent settlement topped up with 
comparability awards, while clerical 
staff received what union leaders re- 
garded as;a disappointing 5 per cent, 
computer operators have recently won 
a IS per cent boost. 

The unions are hopeful that talks will 
be speedily handled. “We ure hoping, 
this year to move negotiations on 
pretty quickly/* one Said; 


pie 


The deaf and the OU 
Olga Wojtas reports on 
the provision the Open 
University has made for 
deaf students, 8 


Psychology books 
Social psychology, 
autism, Piaget and 
Chomsky are among the 
subjects of new books in 
psychology, 14-18 


byjohnq’iteary f 1 

J^ajrtcrs \Vere accused this week of 
abajfcfonmg tijekobbini Principle of * 
lo higher education, which has . 


tfited Pojty'i uo,fr 

bathS Beith asked 

‘T 1 ® 1 - A learned Government 


policy that all those suitably qualified 
by ability and attainment should have 
access , to • higher education. The 
phrase mirrored that used ,n (he 
Robbins report in 1^63- 1 ; 

Dr.Rhodes Boyson, yndersecret- 

:S.1SSSi» ! !pp- 

forseen increased conjpehHPu j™ 
places. "U ts not possible, to say 
whether this will mean f IhaL apy 
suitably qualified student* will be 
unhblelo gain *«esi 1° idgher educa- 

: tion,'" he ' said. /'Thb G^rnmant 
expects institutions to ^ tnony ■ 
StuEhts as they can, conmtenl with 

■their academic, judgment. . j •. 


In evidence to the Commons Selecft 
Committee oh Education last year : 
officials from the Department • of 
Education and Science, said that the : 
Government Was still adhering: to the 
Robins Principle, although funding .. 
could bo reduced to ibe level where ft 
was tacitly nbandohed. There wiia; 
nothing to suggest n changcpf policy.' 

But Mr Beith said this week: "The; 
answer ia .rin admission Ihpt the 
Government does not even seek to 
stick by the Robhins Principle. They 
■couldidmit to difficulties in carrying 
out die policy at the moment but they 
ttonot.evendo.lhaL. ; K 

“K represents , h setbaejs in. the 
development of higher educatloh at a 


tinte wiwq E would tike to sec oppor- 
tunities . enlarged, not necessarily 
only at the age of 18. We ought tb be 
encouraging young people to think in 
terms of con jing into higher educa- 
tion a Ml later nnd. to feel that they 
would have the opportunity of doing 
so.” *'■'.■ 

Mr Beith said that, in' V|ew of the, 
answer and of the seriotis position 
facing the. universities, he would be 
.pressing far a. fall Conununt.debate 
On Mgner ' education. As well as 
putting down a Private Member's 
motion* he W|ll urge tfie Labour Patty; 
ifa deVote pale of its allocation of 
Common time to the subject^ 
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. HKTIMKS HIGHER EDUCAT.ON SUPPL EMmT 

arlotte Barry reports from the Universities Council for Adult Education’s conference in LiverpooP 


Call for complete 
change in attitude 


Departments must meet market needs 


Universities must undergo a complete 
change of altitude if they arc to attract 
more mature students from a wider 
social background, the director of 
Birmingham University extra-mural 
department said last week. 

Mr Allen Parker, who is vice chair- 
man of the Universities Council for 
Adult Education, told the conference 
that universities must respond and be 
seen to respond to the needs of the 

I ^OUoi 

Now entry to university at 18 was no 
longer ihe norm, universities must 
adopt a more flexible role including 
part-time degrees, modular courses, 
co-ordination with other institutions 
and the use of distance learning teach- 
niques. 

A new system of gram aid for mature 
students was glso essential, he said. 
Mature students could be given lax 
incentives or allowed to join hIi educa- 
tional insurance scheme which could 
supplement the normal students grant 
and bring them nearer the level income 
they hnd when in employment. 

Extra-mural departments must be 
the mnin agents for encouraging more 
mature students from a wider social 
background, and additional funds 
should be made available for this and 
for continuing education work, he said. 

However, par[of , he prob | em of the 

Model E approach was (hat universi- 
ties had no idea of what the extra cost 
would be and what sort of provision 
was needed. They did not know 
whether the mnin demand would be 
felt by a limited number of universities 
in large cities or whether some subjects 
would be more important than others. 


Mr Parker urged: "There is a need 
for detailed studies to be initiated of 
the implications and cost of further 
moves by universities into continuing 
education, otherwise we will be taking 
decisions on inadequate information. 
The initiative should come from the 
university side and the UCAE should 
play a leading part.” 

This complete rethinking of 
approach was an area in which the 
extra-mural departments had made 
and would continue to make a particu- 
larly important contribution, Mr Par- 
ker said. 

“Extra-mural work is able to offer 
opportunities for academics to explore 
together with intelligent extra-mural 
students whose main concern are in the 
world of affairs,” he said. 

“It is an opportunity for academics 
to test approaches to subjects against 
the expressed demands of articulate, 
practical men and women. It is a 
necessary part of involvement of the 
university in the life of society. 

The liberal adult education tradition 
of extra-mural departments could also 
contribute immeasurably to profes- 
sional mid-career courses, Mr Parker 
said. “Refresher courses ought to offer 
more than updating knowledge but 
also a refreshent in the style of 
thinking." 


Extra-mural departments must be- 
come more market-orientated if they 
are to survive, the conference was told 
by the director of Oxford University's 
department of external studies. 

Mr Dick Smethurst warned that the 
present system where the Department 
of Education and Science directly 
funded 75 per cen t of the teaching costs 
of extra-mural departments would not 
survive the decade. 

Alternative funding from the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee would not 
be earmarked and would be insuffi- 
cient for extra-mural needs. 

“Pressure from other parts of the 
universities and an instinct for self- 
survival will, see extra-mural depart- 
ments into a modified market model,” 
he predicted. 

Mr Smethurst criticised his audience 
for continuing to look forward optimis- 
tically to a time of increased public 
expenditure. He urged them to accept 
the straitened circumstances and stop 
thinking the situation is temporary. 


"This has been true over the last few 
years,” he said. "When facing a crisis 
the Department of Education and 
Science hns coughed up more than 
expected and the crisis has been 
shelved. But that is not so now the 
crisis is here.” 

A more market-orientated approach 
should not be difficult for extra-mural 
departments to adopt, Mr Smethurst 
insisted. Most of the administrative 
and financial procedures and some of 
the marketing skills were already avail- 
able. 

Extra-mural departments could 
learn to a certain extent from the 
American experience. The University 
College of Los Angeles for instance 
raised a vast income from using an 
extreme market approach to adult 
education. 

Mr Smethurst recommended that 
British extra-mural departments re- 
evaluate the importance of the role of 
the full-time staff tutor. Deficient 
marketing skills had resulted in bad, 


bonng posters and pubUcits 
which could be improved 
appointment of a marking 
in each department. 8 

He further urged the DES to tit, 
the block grant system • 

assess the pant individually feiS 
extra-mural department. TfrJS i 
ments amid then spend the St 

£LSr w,,hin ? - -ns 

However. Mi Smethurst mate 1 

that a more market-orientatS 

could have its problems. W 

It would be "difficult to assets 4 
ferential fee levels for couwTi * 
thpre would be problem 
more mid-career and cottt£S2 - 
education work into the uniw/E ! 
the first place. _ 

. Another problem would beofiRw. 
ing extra-mural departments im be- 
coming simply the admlnJfltKanbi 
internal univeraity department! mm- 
ing to undertake outside work, 


Community worker makes plea for minorities 


Adult education departments In the 
universities must make mqjor changes 
to consider the needs of minority cul- 


• The Universities Council for Adult 
Education will be known as the Uni- 
versities Council for Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education from August 1, the 
conference which was held in Liver- 
pool, decided. 


lures, Miss Miranda Hyslop, education 
liaison officer for the London Borough 
of Lambeth Community Relations 
Council said in a paper presented to the 
conference. 

, This was because minority cultures 
were persistently Ignored at all levels of 
adult education, meanfng there was no 
reflection of the racial diversity of our 
society, she claimed. 

“It Is particularly serious for black 
people that their needs are almost 
exclusively Interpreted in terms of their 


deficiencies.” she said. Learning mate- 
rials centred on the premise that the 
problems which blade people face in 
this country stemmed from their failure 
to comprehend our customs and to 
communicate their needs In an accept- 
able fashion. 

(( It Is a complete rejection of multl- 
culturalism to say that the price of 
equality is confirming to white norms. 
It Is radst to place the onus of achieving 
that equality on the black student when 
a major cause or inequality Is the racism 
of white Institutions” she said. 

The overall effect of the response to 
Immigrant minorities throughout adult 


education has been to coafira it 
treatment black people receive u up- 
rate, special and essentially Baud, 
Miss Hyslop claimed. 

University extramural departoeali 
should be concerned with 
multi-racial programmes and dm 
examine the structure and costal if 
existing provision to see. why It po* 
lenity exduded racial minor! Iks, 

“If adult education la to benefit from 
the minority communities it will bank 
move forward from pleceqieal addi- 
tion of and additions to Its propana 
to considering real change* in the wj 
provision Is made,” she uld, 


Ulster lecturers submit new plan 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Lecturers at the New University of 
Ulster have called for a new mechan- 
ism to co-ordinate the work of the 
three higher education institutions in 
Northern Ireland. 

‘They have also urged the Review 
Group, chaired by Sir Henry Chilver, 
which is looking at tertiary educational 
provision in the province, to end 
doubts about NUlfby endorsing the 
university’s plans for the future. 

fo a second submission to the Chil- 
ver review, the Cbleraine branch of the 
Association of University. Teachers 
saw: ‘The only major threat to the 
well-being of the university lies in the 
present state of uncertainty and the 
irresponsible spec ual Lion about .the 
Review Group s deliberations." ' 
Thepaper Outlines several proposals 
for the development of specific sub- 
jectsor courses and says these migbt be 


undermined If similar developments 
were pursued elsewhere. So it prop- 
oses that the Chilver group recom- 
mends a “co-ordinating mechanism” to 
enable NUU, Queen’s University, and 
the polytechnic “to play constructive 
and creative roles in meeting the future 
needs of the Northern Ireland com- 
munity. ” 

The AUT argues in the paper that 
the NUU “has fulfilled its essential 
purposes at a high level of academic 
achievement: that it has provided a 
stimulating alternative to the longer 
established courses at 'Queen's Uni- 
versity, Belfast; and that it has contri- 
buted to the economic and cultural 
welfare of . the northwest of the pro- 
vince." . : 1 ^ 

II has pioneered many valuable 
programmes of study, the paper says, 
not previously available In the pro- 
vince, such as West European studies 


and Irish studies, energy studies, social 
administration, nursing studies, medic- 
al laboratory science and communica- 
tions studies: 

The education centre was one of five 
membersof a privately funded Interna- 
tional consortium working on compu- 
ter based learning systems, and was 
also known for its work on the role of 
religion in Northern Ireland. 

Through the university’s industrial 
unit locaFbustaessmen had been intro- 
duced to the value of Computers and 
taught to programme them. The scien- 
ce schools had helped agriculturalists 
i?,U?! roduce new forms of work. The 
NUU was also the regional Informa- 
tion centre for the UK microelectro- 
nics programme. 

. The university was also in the fore- 1 
fron of a number of developments 
involving older students. • 


Seven per cent grants | 
rise angers students j 

x 


Students this week accused the Gov- 
ernment of Inviting confrontation by 
ignoring their needs and increasing 
grants for 1981-82 by an average of 
only 7 per cent. 

t Mr D . av id Aaronovitch, president of 
the National Union of Students, said it 
was clear Dr Rhodes Boyson, under 

secretary for higher education, thought 

students were a soft option and was 
now forcing, a confrontation. 

Thq new grant levels,.announced last 
week in. a Commons written reply, 
mean students living in London will 
receive £1,825 a year (up from £1,695) , 


and students outside London wifi ifr 
ceive £1,535 (up from £1,430). * 
“We presented Df Boyson with » 
the evidence for what we think ii * 
moderate claim of 21 per- cen! invfcf 
of inflation and expected hall prat 
rises of 30 per cent and more. Bat be 
completely ignored us,” fylr Aarprior- 
tich said. : ■. ' 

The NUS has already, predicted •' 
wave of rent strikes and-theclosurtofl 
number of halls of residence nextp* 
as students move 01U because tort 
cannot afford the charges amjlheo® 
prices. . 


Last of the big spenders 


Overseas aid cut hits body 






by John O’Leary ' 

Rinds for aid to universities in de- 



%^ -M -d'. 

•V V. 

• • *! ! • ■ 


/T* Muaitein- 

, white Warns . in the Hnal chairman’s 
report to the Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education O verseas. : ; 


n p : : 

i ■ ■ 


: sees • a shortage'; of money : as the 
greatest Obstacle to success for the now 
. higher education djvixfop of the British 
Council,; which has taken over tbe 
IUCsjqjo.;, ' 

The neW- structure, which will in- 
volve polytechnic^ as well as universi- 
ties,- will have a better 1 chartce of ! 

2 — ...UlJ 1 -j 


overcoming cpjs in public spending 
because it will not be totally reliant on 
this aid programme, concludes Dr 

a stlethwaitol if it cart do so,- ho 
eves (hot It- will prove a more 
effective body than the IU.C and enable 
wider imeritatlbnel contact (6 t?ke 
place Within] higher education. 

All the lUCs activities have taken 


technical' cooperation even more 
sharply. 

..J 1 ' agreed. 1UC estimates for 
.T'81-2 show a reduction in real terms 
. ofJZQ per cent aver 1979-80 and are 
subject to the . Usual cash limits; the 
gwis that farther reductions irtay tie' 
made cannot bC said to be over 
pessimistic or unrealistic,” he SaVs, . 

. The Government's wish to rational- 
, ize aid activities In education In order 
to dp away with unnecessary barriers in 
budgeting .was. inherently reteonable, 
; he says, adding: “The plain fact Js thS 
educational structures throughout the 
world are being adapted to meet 
■changing needs. and that it would hot 
ainy conviction : t6 maintain insflht- 
tiohaV distinctions which no longer 
•correspond with actual educational 


A history student at Manchester Uni- 
versity, who does not drink or smoke 
and rarely goes out In the evenings, 
found his grant covered basic expenses 
during a term, but luxuries such as a 
Mple or postern were extras. 

Mr DanW Rich has sent a meticulous 

32 w SS y < ,tera expenditure 

during his Orel term at Manchester to 
the: university authorities hi protest 
aplnst proposed Increases In . hall 
charges next y?ar, , _ 


wm 


tasaeasiSF 

dausejhey had threatened lo.hctoihd pSytwbrtifln g - 


L j BTCa “•« most irugal 

Student wiB.npt be able to afford hfgh 
hall charge increases with a 7 per cent 
, grant increases for 1981-82, 

, He spent a tofal of £5S7.34 and 
g&Wi hti B«n‘ allowance . as 
ChHi£,o?1 W he , C0u,d not And a 
inSu # 1 ", * plt * °F numerous 

kSKfn, London where he 

llvca wit h his parents, ; ; ; 

Union officials join 


waife, EMrtOimos hud bben sdikhiiti 
admfrifsjraflvc &nd rUhnlttgVdc^bfct 
Cause; they had threatened to bcconid 

, "4n (‘in ■■nlmilll.I.lA ,.. T 



aid programme, which pfdvided the 
council^ sold ^okirde of revenue had 
been cut by 14 per cent, with funds Sot 


Britain to the benefit of dcpariAeniaf 
links. ’ j 1 . ‘ ;^. r 




j -“‘. ■” ; 
1 it ^eolsiori dCals a severe biow tn ■ 

of tfte-Natipnal AacSa- ' 

marted^ r f rt rupner ’l it Has fluctuated , 
msr^ediy in recent ye^s. .. - > 


He spent £67.95 on pn* 1 *!?! 
clothes and other good*, 
slippers 'bought cheap frotaMw®** 
Spencer”, and underwear ^ot* w 
staff discount store”, , .vv,#* . 

A total of £52.80 went ita bortun* 
approved or reconunsnoed Dy«PV\ 
mental tutors”. The most 
book was Man end SocUto “LJT 
nainenatz which Cost ;l6.M[ 

' others were paperback*- - ■ ■■ v 
. After allowliig £30 
- £26,70 for sundries such a*.Wf*5 

with £2.35 a week, which he 

for a dqgash racket, 
travel, £6-30 for P 
, fqom; and £18.12 for jlft lB^ gv 

Labour Party 

The two affl Mr Keith 

: unlon’s as3istant secretary jor ,3^3 .. 

• 'and Mr Darid Triesmani.W^ ■ : 

»Un Avamifiite last vear. . • _ • 


UIUUII 9 UlUWt 

one, df the leading 
the- late 1960s. 
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Tory students plan rival NUS 


by Paul Flather 

Conservative students are preparing a 
major assault to break up and destroy 
the National Union of Students over 
the next year and to set up their own 
cheaper rival national union. 

At its national conference at Shef- 
field University last week, the Federa- 
tion of Conservative Students passed 
policy which calls for all tacit and active 
support of NUS to be withdrawn 
immediately and for members to cam- 
paign vigorously against the union. 

This means the FCS . currently celeb- 
rating its 50th anniversary, will nqt be 
represented at future NUS confer- 
ences, will not allow FCS members on 
the NUS executive and will support all 
disaffiliation campaigns. There are 
two FCS members at present on the 
NUS executive. 

The federation is also to tell Dr 
Rhodes Boyson officially at its next 
fortnightly meeting with the junior 
education minister that NUS no longer 
represents the views of moderate or 
Conservative students. 

The polity passed comfortably at a 
packed conference with more than 500 
delegates, confirms a trend begun last 
year when the so called hardline 
Thatcherite faction headed by the 
current FCS chairman, Mr Peter 
Young, took control of the federation. 

Mr Tim Linacre, who wears the 
same colours as the flamboyant Mr 
Young, was elected the next chnirman 
of FCS. Mr Linacre who takes over in 
the5iunmer, beat his more liberal rival, 
Mr Peter Batey of Oxford University, 
by 265 to 233 votes. 

The hardliners hold a comfortable 
majority on the new national commit- 
tee and with a clear mandate appear 
keen to launch a new offensive on 
NUS. Scotland, where five out of eight 
universities have left NUS, could be 
the testing ground for an embryonic 
FCS-run national union. ' 

In the crucial debate on NUS, Mr 
Paul Lowery, 8 national committee 
member from Leeds University, re- 
minded delegates of the slogan: r, NUS 
makes students matter”. “In fact NUS 
makes student vomit,” he said. “NUS 
has made students irrelevant in the 

mm. .riL _ n x. *. _* Yj « 




Firms urged to cash in 
on biotechnology boom 

Major pro|in*u]s to hoosl university route to building a vigorous efficient 
industry links and help firms take industry”. 


Wfl. 


advantage of the new science of 
hiutcchnolugy arc to be presented at a 
special conference ut Strathclyde Uni- 
versity. The conference, 10 he held on 
June ^4 and 25, will highlight ways in 
which small firms can combat recession 
through aid from funding agencies such 
as the EEC, the National Research 
Development Corporation and the 
Scottish Development Agency to help 
launch new projects, research and 
development work. 

Biotechnology, the application of 
biological organisms to industry, will 
be of "key importance to the world 
economy in the next century”, Dr 
Alfred Spinks said in a report to 
Government. Although he recom- 
mended major public spending on 
biotechnology, the Government s re- 
cent white paper response claimed that 
“the private sector offered the best 


It is to help private industry, particu- 
larly small fledgling companies, prom- 
ote biotechnology that Strathclyde 
University has decided to hold the June 
conference. Delegates from industry, 
universities and funding agencies will 
attend the conference, which is also 
partly sponsored by the SDA. 

Other areas to be covered will 
include the principal industrial uses of 
biotechnology, which can range from 
growing feeastuffs in sewage to manu- 
facturing new drugs, although the 


faciunng new drugs, atttiougn tne 
major tneme will concentrate on the 
potential and financing of industrial 
Biology, a university spokesman 
added. “The desperate financial prob- 
lems facing small industry in Britain, 


and particularly Scotland, make It 
crucial that organised advice on obtain- 
ing funds is made available to those 
who need them”. 


Council contradicts poly in 
seeking £2,000 tribunal costs 


A polytechnic's “strongest possible’* 
advice that no attempt should be made 
10 recover legal costs from a lecturer 
who unsuccessfully claimed he had 
been victimised for his trade union 
activities has been overt uled by New- 
castle City Council. 

The case ugainst seeking costs from 
Mr Ray Grucc, a member of the 


polytechnic and the city - one indicat- 
ing (hat costs should not be recovered 
and the other that they would. 

Senior polytechnic staff are furious 
at the decision. While they stand by 
their resistance to Mr Grace's allega- 
tion that he was passed over tor 
promotion because of his union activi- 
ties, a senior administrator said: "If 
this is not victimisation I do not know 
what U. It is a very petty action.” 


executive of the National Association this is not victimisation I uo not know 
of Teachers in Further and Higher what it. It is a very petty action.” 
Education, was argued by the director "Both letters came on the same 
of Newcastle Polytechnic, Professor day,” Mr Grace said this week. "This is 
Latng Barden. quite norma] for Ihe city and the 

1... t.ii ■ I ■ u Mnlviu-hnii- " 


week, courses, he said. 


“Our Government waselected to cut 

E ublic expenditure arid pass responsi- 
ility back to the individuals" he said. 


lar which were not set up to do ■ After two years of Conservative rule 
research, had an obligation to shed there was still room for more cuts. 


staff and to rationalize courses. 


without harming the quality of higher 


minded delegates of the slogan: ''NUS Straight talking from Dr Rhodes Boyson at the FCS conference, 
mikes students matter”, “In fact NUS * no n 

Too many staff, says Boyson 

SepubIic.^ 0Vernmentfl ” t *^ le Universities and polytechnics in Bri- Midlands it was possible to find a tt decision to press tor costs, inccieim is 

Mr Detlev Anderson from Ncwcas- teto b^tn tw sn^t then camber of col leges and^mversiues e Rsu| , fa Mr a „« hjls besedon the tribunal's finding that the 

rUSBtii5BBfi£S5£ tiom lhe — VC MIimu .- 

»,si%h m s]r-fed zsx h^r n “ mbers on onr Health care 4 i teanies’ slammed 

FCS to work tn riMtrnv l^^receivlnff Dr Boyson said he did not believe there “Our Government waselected to cut XlvdlUl C UlCiUUw aiallllllVU 

loiri cheers of “more more” was no rooi m teft for farther econo- publiccxpendmire and passresporui- The Equal Opportunities Commission In the context oftbe decision to impost 

Mr Briw MonSh a new vice mies, andsaid polytechnics in particu- bility back to the individual, he said, for Northern Ireland has criticized -fall cost’ fees." 

lar which were not set up to do After two years of Conservative rule 

said Tin ^ ^ research, had an obligation to shed there was still room for more cuts, 

ffiledtowin aSTe^foSn NUS d staff and to ra tionalize courses. without harming the quality of higher 
An IVon Britain had one of the lowest student education, 

was staff ratios in the wor,d Dr Boy 50 " According to Ihe DES, the Govern: 

had u? llrv ift nfSfSf sa,d - whi,e thc average in Britain was ment white Paper published in March 

S 9.3:1. the average in Wee was 20:1 cou i d result in the sbeddingof 3,000 

te'S Z union! . ““ 

and NUS will survive. It is vital more “Our SSRs are half that of Yale and gynm ’ MM k£b 
fan ever to have a strong union to Harvard which are no more undisling- rpnt 

defend student interests,” he said. uished universitites than any of ours. I ** . ‘ . n h ff51d 

• Two FCS students are this week just do not believe economies cannot 
consulting their lawyers after allega- be made ” he said, referring to special cent 

tloK at the conference that they pleas made against cuts made by both had reristeSl 

u^enities and polytechnics in recent 

oSS^fSSSS? Dr Boyson also said insfitutions had phmnndquol, “An d 4 bygt 

««««« 


Laing Barden. 

The polytechnic felt that in Ihe 
interests of reconciliation its claim to 
legal costs estimated at £2,000 arising 
from a five-day industrial tribunal 
hearing should be waived. It informed 
Mr Grace it did not intend to seek the 
costs, but the chairman of the city's 
education committee. Mr Derek 
Webster, and directorof education Mr 
Jack Chadderton. have now decided to 
issue instructions for proceedings to 


polytechnic.*' 

He pointed out that thc case , against 
thc city council, was brought by Natfhc 
and not by him. "The tribunal failed to 
undetstand this. This makes comments 
about personal spite quite irrelevant.” 

The tribunal judgement suggested 
that spile might have motivated Mr 
Grace s action. Solicitors who acted for 
the city in the case were said to be 
surprised at their political masters' 
decision to press for costs. Thc claim is 
based on the tribunal’s finding that the 
case was vexatious. 


Britain had one of the lowest student education, 
staff ratios in the world Dr Boyson : According to Ihe DES, the Govern: 
said. While the average in Britain was men t White Paper published in March 
9.3:1, the average in France was 20:1 cou id result in the sbeddingof 3,000 
and in Italy it was 23:1. lecturer posts by nextyear. The worst 

..n, ccd. ... Uaif that nf Vain and possibility is the loss of oae Id five jobs 
Our SSRs are half that of Yale and .. iqjm which would reduce 

Harvard which are no more undisling- SOT v Jo oer £nT 
uished universitites than any of ours. I . . c heff j eld 

just do not believe economies cannot 
be made,” he said, referring to special S® 0 *"™* A h !L2*J5 


The Equal Opportunities Commission fa (he context of 
for Northern Ireland has crilirized * foil cost' fees.” 
further education colleges there for Students' spo 
their failure to lake any significant sarily be willing! 
steps to promote medical trea line 

• Sir Alec Memson, chairman of the notice. And thos 
Committee of Vice Chancellors arid have to find flu 
Principals, has written to Mr Patrick selves, he wartu 


In the context oftbe decision to impose 


Students' sponsors will not neces- 
sarily be willing to bear the extra cost of 
medical treatment, especially at short 
notice. And those with no sponsors will 
have to find the extra money them- 
selves. he warrted. 


Dr Boyson also told the Sheffield fore the decision was made, 
conference that in spite of raising fees “Your proposals will inevitably add 


as shocked as f was to hear the to* 


L. rpfprHno in -me Ha I comerence inai in spire ui wising ices -rour proposals will mevnaoiy aaa TL-T. "7: '"'I,' T ~ . .ir... 

nf e « m H d e h aB Sr S ’t for overseas students, four per cent to the already^ cost of degree level 

ISf Slwechnics in recent more overseas students had registered and graduate study in the United SKEB?*® amden,s 

universities and polytechnics m recent f British courses last vear than would TfinBdom " said Sir Alec. "There will voiced by our fnends.- 


universities aou for British courses last year than would 

wceK ' have cqme If Labour bad brouahl in its 

Dr Boyson also said Institutions had planned quota system. "And this by an 
really to start rationalizing courses, evil right-wing Government, he said. 
Within a five to 10 mile radius in the refemng to his many critics. 


Kingdom," said Sir Alec. "There wUI 

be yet another financial disincentive “The financial gain simply cannot be 
for overseas students wishing lo study worth 1 he loss of respect from countries 
here, with consequences that we have with which we have such very close 
put to Government many times already links." he writes. . . 


Fixing the food-mixer - that’s equality Ulster-style 


Equal Opportunities Commission for North- 
em Ireland has criticized further education 
there for their : failure to take any 
^giuRcant steps to promote sex equality. 

' of a Formal fn instigation into Further 
.« ■ Northern Ireland gives examples ot 

«nst references In college prospectuses, such as 
a two-ycarcourse designed for girls wishing to 
51 e u JW hprslrig profession” or a course "de- 
“gned to , prepare boys - for entry into the 
engineering and 1 building trades.” 

In feenefal , Ifowever ; the EOC voices only the 
nuidest strictures. It relied heavily on answers by 
principals to a brief questionnaire without 
Hu-iRf. any. independent assessment of the 
f^mbilliy of the information given, apart' from 
^P^fe^ jiuestipnnaires to .unions and women's 

iH^^^ness of. this approach was vividly 
^irated byNewloVyoabbey Tecliflical College 
•WHcp Wrote to the survey team stating that staff 
^ trendy taken ail ndeeteary sieps to promote 
of Opportunity between the sexes. 

tyro work preparation course's at the college 


were later featured, in an official Government 
newspaper, Ulster Commentary. It declared dial 
one was mainly for boys and the other for girls. 
For the boys there were subjects tike engineering 
and construction, with the aim of getting appren- 
ticeships or manual work in a production line 
industry. . 

On thc other hand, it noted, clerical work and 
typing are among the “girl-type subjects , A 
representative of the college commented that the 
tvoe of work the girls would be going into would 
be office work, hairdressing, shop assistant* or 
the care field, such as.ojd peoples homes. 

The i-OC report itseir is not free of sexist 
comments, ft assumes that responsibility for the 
home and the family rests tnnm y with die woman 

engineering and technology. 

'‘Learningiokeepfood-miifefsanttbtherdomes- 
tie appliances lit good roprfr from’ thd safety and 
maintenance, points of view wrould take lhe 
mvsterv out orHectrical work and could cncquf- 


nie evidencefrom principals pomayedcol leges 


tl • t • , 


wiEry um ui'fiiwiiw r 'yr • — 7 , , 

aE e 4 drl to undertake further study pf pMWical , 

engiticering subjects,” itexpiaios. i - 


engineering because they had not studied re- 
levant subjects at schools; students for link 
courses were selected by Schools and they were 
usually all Hie one sex; sex stereotyping was 
rooted in the primary school and the homc T they 
claimed. 

- The evidence Argued that further l- ducat ion was 
sandwiched between these pressures and those nr 
employers and society generally when it came to 
flailing jobs; Ten principals said it was their duty 
npt to steer students in particular directions '.‘nor 
to encourage students to study subjects Lri fit 
(hem for careers where society and employers in 
partied lar .hud prejudices against employing 
people of one sex or the other.” 

Asoneprindpaf commented: “I t wouldbefuiltng 
lit our responsibility not to recognize Prejudice in 
employment. We must not get too far ahead of 
present practice in social engineering." Another 
stated that curie; should be taken riot to mislead d 
girl about her chances of employment in. 9 


traditionally male field. 

The report makes no strong criticism of this type 
of vicious circle, in. which guls steer clear ot tne 
skills for .‘male' jobs because they are unlikelv to 
get. work arid so the job remains dominated by 
men. 1 It contents itself with the com ment that the 
right of men and women to equality of treatment 
can and should he brought to the forefront of 
students’ minds whenever die opportunity arises. 

Training courses in make careers staff aware of 
sex discrimination legislation, and efforts, to . 
make students aware of the full scope of 
curricular choke are among the 18 formal 
iccofluncndaiians in the document. 

The rejpoi 1 contains only scant statistical informa- 
tion. ft reproduce* a table from an out- dated 
Department of Education publication giving the 
number of si udenta taking different FE courses in 
1977/78. presents previously published; figures' 
showing that, women FE lecturers qarn only 81 
per cent of theif ..ingle counterparts arid gives 
detailed but inconclusive statistics pri student ' 
grants. • 

Paul McGill 
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North American newsH—n. ___ ^ — H 

Foundation increases budget 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SHPPr-gup^ 


Educators Columbia 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 
After eight years of financial retrench- 
ment, tne Ford Foundation is to in- 
crease its spending next year. Ford, 
which is still the wealthiest indepen- 
dent foundation in the world, will add 
at least 15 per cent to the current 
programme budget of $l02m a year, 
said its president Franklin Thomas. 

Mr Thomas gave the good budgetary 
news as he announced a new organiza- 
tional framework and themes For the 
future work of the Ford Foundation. 
He has been planning the reorganiza- 
tion since he succeeded McGeorge 
Bundy as president in June 1979. 

The six main themes on which Ford 
will concentrate over the next few 
years arc: urban poverty and the 
disadvantaged; rural poverty and re- 
sources; human rights and social jus- 
tice; education; international econo- 
mic and political issues; and govern- 
ance and public policy. The foundation 
has been covering most of these fields 
over the past few years too, and none 
represents a dramatic new departure. 

However, one area where Ford has 
done n lot of work in the past - 
population -is notably absent from the 
list. “Our feeling is that there are a 
number of other funders in the field 
now," snid a Foundation spokesman. 
“We have been in it for 20 years and we 
can withdraw now without starving 
population activities." Mr Thomas 
said: "We expect to concentrate our 
resources on a limited number of 


problems within each theme. Those 
problems constitute a core around 
which wc will build our programme 
while reserving some flexible funds. 
These reserves will enable us to re- 
spond to important opportunities we 
cannot anticipate and to make explora- 
tions of new areas.” 

Details of the initiatives to be pur- 
sued within each theme, and the 
distribution of funds between them, 
will not be decided until the next 
meeting of the foundation's board of 
trustees in June. At the moment 
foundation officials refuse to reveal 
any specific plans, though they indicate 
that tne biggest portion of the budget is 
likely to go to urban poverty. 

Under the theme of education, Mr 
Thomas promised "continued support 
for both equity and excellence in 
higher education and educational sys- 
tems . . . strategics that adequately 
combine attention to these two aspects 
of work in higher education are being 
formulated." In addition, the founda- 
tion plans to step up its activities in 
urban secondary sellouts, including 
support for demonstration projects in 
individual schools and school systems. 

According to Mr Thomas's Internal 
reorganisation, the foundation's three 
existing divisions (national affairs, 
education and public policy, and inter- 
national) will be merged into a single 
programme division under two new 
vice presidents. Susan Berresford, 
who is currently in charge of Ford's 
women's programmes, becomes vice 


« resident for US programmes, and 
Wliam Carmichael, now head of the 
office for the Middle East, will be vice 
president for developing countries 


division is designed to facilitate inter- 
change among the entire staff and to 
link our work in the United States and 
our work abroad, Mr Thomas said. 

Ford will continue to spend 30 to 40 
per cent of its resources in developing 
countries, but will save money by 
cutting the number of Held offices it 
maintains abroad. 

Within the United States the founda- 
tion’s activities are expected to reflect 
increasingly its president's beleif in 
small-scale, cooperative community 


scale, cooperative community 
projects. Mr Thomas, a black New 
York lawyer, was well known in the 
city for his work as head of the 


Bedford-Stuyvesant restoration pro- 
gramme, which successfully created 
neighbourhood selt-help schemes. 

Another trend will be for Ford to 
undertake fewer independent projects 
and get private corporations and other 
foundations to share costs. More Ford 
grants will renuire recipients to obtain 
matching funding from other sources. 

According to Mr Thomas, the 
foundation’s financial position has now 
stabilized so that grant expenditure can 
be increased without eroding the capit- 
al base any more. But it must be 
remembered that ten years ago Ford 
was disbursing $200m a year - worth 
about four times today's budget after 
inflation. 


‘Offensive, boorish 5 
image of the American 
abroad 


' from our North American editor 

, A new survey of American students' 
knowledge of world affairs, published 
last week, tells a depress ingly familiar 
A national sample 
of 3,000 undergraduates scored less 
than 50 per cent on a multiple-choice 
examination on international issues, 
sot by the Educational Testing Service. 


teaming and funded'by the US gov- 
ernment andprivate foundations. At a 
seminar at Georgetown University in 
Washington DC the council released a 
series or seven reports containing re- 
search into the problem and recom- 
mendations for colleges and universi- 
ties to put more empnasis on interna- 
tional studies. 

George Bonham; executive director 
of the Council on Learning, said on the 
basis of the ETS examination that only 
10-15 per cent of Students' had an 
"adequate understanding” or interna- 
tional issues. Representatives from the 
Government (Undersecretary of State 
for Political Affairs, Walter Stoessel) 
and business (the IBM executive in 
charge of the far east antL-Latin 
America, Ralph Pfeiffer) also express- 
ed disappointment at the Ondiogs, 
which echo other . recent reports of tne' 
; parochial view American students take 
of fee world - notably the President's 
Commission on Foreign Languages 
andu n^onaational Studies feNoyernbcr 

J.,But the strongest .reaction ! a t the. 

Georgetown., seminar comic / from 
Steven Muller, president of Johns 
Hoptyna University. He 'said the 
consequences of the "nearly cata- 
strophic ignorance”. demonstrated .by 
[the ETS suryoy were that Americans 
were ; regarded abroad as "boorish, 
offensive and imperialist." 

According to Dr Muller, people in 
other- count rlos find the American 
determination [lei impose US values an 
the rest of the world “deeply offen- 
siy.e-’ 1 The wholp educational system of 
this country is parochial, narrow arid . 
does not prepare even the American 
citizen who has the advantage of higher - 
education to play a sensitive role in the 
world, be Said. ■: • '* ■ 


Clifton Wharton, chancellor of the 
State University of New York agreed 
that the report "presents a very major 
challenge to institutions of higher 
education to address a glaring defici- 
ency in the level of international literacy 
of our students." He said the finding 
that depressed him most was that 
students specializing in education - the 
school teachers of tomorrow - Scored 
lower than all other major groups on 
the ETS test. "One of the very first 
things we’re going to have to address is 
how to improve the international 
literacy of those engaged in teacher 
education," Dr Wharton said. 

According to Thomas Barrows, 
director of- die ETS survey, students 
did best on questions about popula- 
tion, physical geography, arts and 
culture, and worst on energy and 
religion. But even thci$a with above 
average, scores had misconceptions 
about many issues, including the US 
record. on human rights, the causes of 
world malnutrition, and multinational 
trade negotiations. Pot example more 
than half the respondents saw the 
world's food problems simply as the 
Inability to grow enough rather than as 
problems or distribution and economic 
st picture. ’ . 

'{ ^ questions, dealing 'with foielkn ‘ 
languages showed that Sltboughnine 
out of ten students- had studied a 





Dr Mulleri ‘This country Is parochial* 

the 3,200 -campuses in the United 
Mates had international education 
progranunes of adequate substance 
and Continuity. The council pointed 
out that the 580,000 foreign students 
.attending American colleges are large- 
ly overlooked as an effective resource 
for students (and faculty) to leam more 
about the. world, . 

Vet another' part of the council’s 
.education and world view project was 
to bring together a "Citizen Task 
P ub ^ ic ocelots 
find bu$|ndsstieaders to make recoin- 


selves sufficiently competent In any 
language other than English to under-' 
aland a native speaker talking to them, 

! The survey nlsq asked undergradu- 
ates About their, attitudes to foreign 
nations and World issues: The replies 
demonstrated that; as Dr Barrovta-put 
.ft* "Many students have, felines arid 
perceptions that work against their 


Undergraduate learning .. .to prepare 

This includes 
: coordination of efforts In all academic 
sectors; substantially belter teacher 
prepafptipnj considerable reviews and 
revisions of text books, syllabi and 


focus on 
learning 

by David E. Sanger 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

In the early 1970s, when many educa- 
tion schools went into a toilspin few 
appeared more disoriented than Har- 
vard's graduate school of education. 
An oversupply of teachers and admini- 
trators, ana an undersupply of 
federal support for master’s and doc- , 
toral students, created little demand 
for its graduates. 

In 1973, recognizing that many of its 
faculty had abandoned the training of 
classroom teachers in favour of other 
pursuits, the school dropped its Mas- 
ter’s of Teaching course altogether. 
Since that time, Harvard has been 
somewhat of an anomaly among the 
nation’s education schools, dealing 
with the larger questions of public 
education policy rather than the nitty- 
gritty of classroom instruction. That 
transition, described as “traumatic” by 
several Harvard professors and adminf- 
trators, resulted in a loss of prestige 
for the school among the education 
community. 

In the past two years, however, the 
school has rebounded, a revival that 
some educators attribute to its return 
to the more traditional mission of 
helping teachers and administrators at 
the school building level. Others, like 
Dean Paul Ylvisaker, maintain that the 
education school’s emphasis on macro- 
policy, educational theory and patterns 
of human development were necessary 
to provide substantive help to schools 
in the 1980s. 

“In the 1970s, we focused on the 
process of learning, not the process of 
schooling,” Dean Ylvisaker said in a 
recent interview. “Now we can apply 
what we have learned to the schools - 
part of our original mission, but not a 
move backwards.” 

Consequently, all divisions of the 
school have been working on the 
development of a programme to aid 
"school leaders” - the principals, 
teacher groups and parents who set the 
tone for a school community. 

“We now know that for a school to 
work," said Dean Ylvisaker, “you have 
to put together coalitions, be aware of 
federal programmes, and be aware that 
kids are getting more television than 
classroom instruction. Unless we had 
travelled this wider circle, we would 
not know what problems the school 
leader faces.” 

- Deap Ylvisaker likens the recent 
history of the school to the biblical 
story of the seven fat years and the 
seven lean years, with the seven lean 
years beginning when the federal gov- 
ernment ceased underwriting the train- 
ing of educators who returned to 
school for higher degrees. 

Sines that time, tuition has increased 
dramatically ana now serves as the 
school’s main source of income. Soon 
after Mr Ylvisaker became dean, nine 
years -ago, he: also eliminated several 

S a mmes and consolidated several 
Units of the school into three 
. divisions: administration, planning and 
social policy; human development, 
reading and counselling; and teaching. 

' ^rX* 1 j learning environment, 

Today, approximately . 1,000 stu- 
dents are pursuing masters aiid doctor- 
al degrees at the school, about half as 
many as attended the school 10 years 
ago. • 7. • • i -. .. 

: '-‘The consolidation was a bie- 


perception* that wotk against tlicir / 
i Whauhe fetfcaii^ ^naiiohfilistic 

zeal ■wBsapopuIarsetitirtient.-t'itifpr '■ % ate vW : .Vance; pmfe 

my country,, right or Ayrodg** rdiffir 


aamimstration programme, the largest 
divisioh in the school. 

ii. : %W^-' of that collective 
“VWg ..may have-been- reached Jast 
year, When Mr- Bailey's faculty inj- 
plemertted a core curriculum for the 
230 doctoral students training for idivi-; 
siods in , me. upper echelons ,of ediica- 


my country,, right or vyrorig” rfrew 
agreement front more than 2Qpcfcehi' 
and mofe tWn .30 per. cent belicVed 1 
American hijljitary pte-etnitreqoA , Wfts 
the -only ihsii ranee. Of wbrid,Jiii^.ti:> 

: V in A sebofaie ariaiv^isbf undarVnidiu : 


difncUltfcA': po^d -.by: Atai® 

1 " 83 EWE?! t h ir» K : ’of S 
• jhingiiTWreimpoVtimt :tofck.-d# 0 ur 
v ^ ni ? .l&ltegefc ihriri .to ^address 

ri tj b f edS 

" ■ r ; i ^ '7:^ 7'. -^'7 i.'* 


' S M Hr i fau V nnrelatedi ' tQ the, -core 
:• curriculum brogramme adopted the 

■! for.; -^1 firif ard ' unaeirgradu- 
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be; fociteed ort learning in hon-schooi 
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engineers 
its future 

the province’s output of U2S 
engineers, by expanding tfi e e S 
ing faculty at the UniverSySfe 
Columbia and openinga new2? 
i ng school at the University offe 
All three universities in BiMhb 

ern Canada needs. The Sh£ 
Fraser university, which alsopSJ 
ward a proposal to start a tS « 
gineenng school. ■ 

The universities council, foltow 
the advice of a special oomm]itee» 
engineering education, selected ik 
University of Victoria nit, than 
Simon Fraser as the site hr the 
Province’s second engineering ifad 
because of its more favotiraSe to* 
tion. Simon Fraser University ism. 
ated within the Greater Vaacow 
area, like UBC and therefore e& 
lishraent of a new school there tort 
not serve a different region of tie 
province. The University of Vidas, 
on the other hand, serves s sep&a 
metropolitan area around (he profit 
cial capital on Vancouver Island (fc 
city of Vancouver, confusingly, son 
the mainland. 

The universities council, ai a- 
termediary body like Brilsin’i U» 
versity Grants Committee, will notri 
the provincial government for feodsto 
start building the engineering sdnolii 
Victoria quite yet. The UnlwrBijcf 
Victoria needs more time to plan is 
programme and facilities and remit 
staff (recruitment will, not be easy a 
cheap at a time when anivenun 
throughout North America arc 
severe shortage of engineering m- 
ity). The school will open "when twd 
based on demand is deafly perceived, 
the council says, and Ibat mllpfriubh 
be within five years. Vkama’i » 
gineenng programme will hsw 1 
“cooperative" format - aUenuaz 
periods of academic . study and wed 
experience, like a British undwo 
course. 

. However the expansion of lie UK 
engineering faculty is to. go 
immediately. Its undergraduate m* 
ment will rise from thepreKnti,™® 
2,500 by the mid to late 1980s.- di- 
versity officials say the enrinwwg 
school will then nave reached K 
“critical size" necessary for A ® 
achieve international repine: 

UBC dean of applied science Mg 
Wedepohl said the expansion.^ 
mean h badly-needed updating 
lities and an Increase in thestrenga* 
our faculty." ' ■ 

Despite the rejection of its prtjg 
to create a full-scale r .WJf3' 
school, Simon Fraser Unlvers?” 
continue Its present practice oloJK^ 
undergraduates the first two 
an engineering PWWJSl? juj 
which they may irnnrier lo UbL. 
the universities coundl will 
Simon Fraser to develop. 
search-oriented ei^fieenng.^^ 
programme. Should British 
ever need- a third 'engineenngK^; 
Simon Fraser has ^an JjWj 
tipn" on. which to build it. tpA 1 * 
says. , . : - 77'7 . 

' ’ . However, aeeOWiii iSfif 

in charge of prepanniSImotl J^ 
engineering plans, 

council's geographical 
!‘iust_plain wrong.” Heswd 

the rcjdctian of his irutituUO ; 
al which, whs “cautioyS, ^.^ ^ 
and geared to the' needs 0^,; 


Clive Cooks on, 

North American EdjwV- 
The'pmes High*! 1 
Supplenient, ' . 

Naitotui Prtss BuiWinfo ]' 
Rpmii Wi, . ; ■ ■ 7; •< 
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Overseas news<^____ 


Senior staff taken ‘UGC’ proposed for France 

hostage by students HU! . — s» ; I • 

•/ nance commiltCL- In mlvike tin- hinln-r < SilVBl 


from Jeremy Taylor 

SALISBURY 
A student protest at the University of 
Zimbabwe last week set in chain an 
extraordinary series of events which 
resulted in the pricipal and two senior 
staff being held for more than five 
hours by members to the student 
Representative Council and a strike in 
support of the student action by uni- 
versity workers. 

Student unrest is virtually unknown 
on this placid campus of fewer than 
3,000 students. When the hubub had 
subsided after the intervention of the 
ministiy of education, university staff 
seemed somewhat bewildered by the 
fact that it had happened at all and 
student leaders taken aback by the 
attention generated by the affair. 

The trouble started in the halls of 
residence and was caused by student 
resentment of the director of accom- 
modation and catering. Residential 
students, the vast majority of whom 
are black, complained about the direc- 
tor's attitude on race and last week 
circulated a petition demanding his 
dismissal, which gathered about 500 
signatures. 

At the same time, it appears, there Professor John Lewis met the protestors 
had been widespread dissatisfaction 

among black workers on the campus the SRC, said: “Wc are holding hos- 
over wages and working conditions, tagesbecausctheyarercfusingtofirea 
Matters came to a head on Monday racist." 
morning when catering staff went on The three men continued to be held 
strike m support of Ihe students' as they declined to undertake to sack 
demands and workers and students the man immediately and riot police 
gathered, asking for a meeting with were apparently put on stand by as they 
senior staff. day wore on. 

Professor John Lewis, the principal, Late in the afternoon senator Joseph 
who is retiring later this year, and Mr Culvenvell, the deputy minister of 
Robert Blair, the registrar, went out to education arrived ana promised to con- 
meet the protestors. Professor Walter sider a report on the catering official 
Kamba, the university's first black and examine “rank injustices'’ in the 
principal designate, is in Australia. workers’ conditons, after which the 
Addressing about 1,000 students and three men were released, 
workers through a loundhailer, profes- Talks involving senator Culverwell 
sor Lewis said he would examine and the workers are continuing but the 
allegations against the catering direc- men are back at work, 
tor with representatives of the workers The director of catering has been 

and ihe SRC but added that an em- suspended, pending an investigation, 
ployee could be dismissed only by the and a student leader said: “The matter 
university council. . is over for us." 

Students then formed a tight circle Professor Lewis, obviously upset 
around professor Lewis and Mr Blair, about the affair, said no specific allega- 
preventing them from leaving. Profes- tions against the catering officer had 
sor Geoffrey Bond, The vice-principal, been received. “I am afraid this is a 
who went to speak to the students, was personal vendetta by a few people who 
also detained. nave a lot to say and nothing to come 

Mr Clifford Mashlri, the president of up with,” he added. 

Adelaide purges her grey away 

from Geoff Maslen superannuation while the university 

MELBOURNE mfl de up the difference by contributing 
The greying of Australian academia is $5,000 as Its share. The university 
likely to accelerate as universities and doesn t save half its cost, but the idea 
colleges enter their fourth steady state becomes more attractive, 
year and new Job opportunities aecli ne In the second scheme , Adelaide is in 

further. ■ the final stages of making early retire- 

In an effort to unclog academic’s mentmareacceptable. As with conver- 
arteries, the University of Adelaide sions to fractional appointments, 
bos come up with three ideas which are academics would normailylose some 
nmy being seriously considered by benefits by retiring early. The univer- 
other institutions around the country, sity plans to change this in a simuar way 
Adelaide spends about .84 per cent of to Its fractional appointments scheme, 
its recurrent grant on salary and The third plan is an academic version 

related, exists. It says one intention of of *'Fly now- pay later." It is, says the 
Jne schemes is to save monev which can university, “under active develop- 


VP ... 
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from Guy Nchvc 

PARIS 

France shuulil have a university fi- 
nance committee to advise Ihe higher 
education minister on the lines nfthc 
Uritish University Grants Committee. 

This is the major recommendation of 
<i recent report which published the 
recommendations of the commission 
on university finance set up last 
September by premier Raymond Bnr- 
re. The committee, headed by M. Yves 
Finville, professor at the University of 
Rennes I. had the lask of studying 
foreign systems of university finance 
and to make recommendations to the 
premier. 

Its proposals, published on March 
26, found unanimous support from 
committee members hut tne question 
still remains as to whether they will be 
implemented. They will be kepi nn ice, 
however, until the elections are over. 

Despite the suspended animation of 
the electoral period, considerable sup- 
port is gathering in the university world 
for the implementation of the commit- 
tee’s conclusions. Though the Confer- 
ence of University Presidents, France's 
equivalent of Ihe Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, has yet to 
be officially appraised nr its contents, n 
spokesman stated that the president 
had already approved of its main 
points. 

University autonomy, the report 
states, cannot be done nwny with. 
What is necessary rather, Is the means 
to enable it to take root. 

New forms of financial cunlrul, it 


^uviajae spenas about .84 per cent of 
its recurrent grant on salary and 


academic would 


suggests, are one way positively to 
enhance university autonomy. This, 
however, requires far more flexibility 


jhe schemes is to save money which can university, “under active develop- 
w used to make new appointments and ment” and it Svould enable academics 
reuse in turn, “Will generate the td take leave while purchasing It -oyer a. 
growth of -new ideas and ensure- that certain period. For exafople, wtth-tWs 
the academic spirit of the university Idea, an academic would agree to have 
.remains young and vital.’’ 1 a sum deducted from his or her salary 

.The first of the ideas, already avail- throughout the year equivalent to four 
a pl^,t° academics In.. tite. 'uni versity, week? salary. The academic would 

EhanUc all f.. II , 1 _£L J I L. .Ul. In lalrn i hp peva hv IlCfllf 


10 academics in ..the. university, weeks' satary. tne acaueraic ww 
enables all fuli-titne Academic staff who then be able to take the leave by itself 
Are 55 years old dr over and who have ; or together- with- study leave, reerfia- 
Aad a( least 10 years continuous service (ion leave 6r long service leave at any 
10 convert to $ tenured, part-time time convenient to the departmental 
appointment. AUhouth subject to de- requirements. , . 

Pjjrimental^ requirements, the scheme • The university says the leave entitle- 
wuto enable a. hilt brofessor with meirt could be accrued over several 
emplOynfenttoswitch to h half . years arid. the fly now pay later bash- 
or two thjrids appointment with no loss would enable the .supplementary 
*ecuqty - of pyen more remarkable leave fo be staggered to reduce it* 
- loss Or suprflnnuatlon benefits. impact on departments. " ‘ 

: J?r under the Adelaide scheme a Oddly enough!, in a counlrt where 
professor on, say, $40,000 a year would people whit for png service 
flOVe' a eiiMnnH.i.iil. -r ik.l* hnliiloue Ike a chi d wishing 


and sensitivity than has been (he case in 
the past. 

Seventy per cent of Ihe budget in 
French universities is taken up wiili 
staff salaries. A further 20 per cent goes 
on the upkeep of buildings and general 

Student grants 
frozen for 
four years 

from James Hutchinson i 

BONN 

Pursuint its policy of thrift, the West 
German Government has pegged its 
total expenditure on student ana other 
educational grants at the 1980 level for 
four years. Even while the cabinet was 
discussing this controversial measure. 
Hamburg students were demons I rating 
against it, and a nationwide “Day of 
Action" has been planned for May 6. 

Last year a total of DM 2.4 billion 
(around £510 m) was spent on grants, a 
record sura reached by a he fly Increase 
in costs. 1 This amount covered not only 
grants for students, but also for jorae 
pupils at grammar schools und for a lot 
of people in vocational training. It has 
now been decided that DM 2.4 billion 
be the annual limit until 1984. 

But, by saving money here and there 
and by stamping out abuses of the 
system, the government will be able to 
award at least nominal increases, albeit 
after a lone stretch at present rates. 
From April 1 next year grants will go 
up by between 5.5 and 6.5 per cent - 
the first rise since autumn 1979. This 
increase covers only about half rise 
jn. living costa during that, period. , 

- The yardstick ter ftefcsmng entitle- 
ment to grants will be adjusted at the 
same time. At present the fell grant Is 
allowed if the parents' income does not 
exceed DM 1270 a moflth (£270) this 
will be raised by just over I U per cent to 
£298, and by a further 3.6 per cent in 
the aptumhof 1983, Tuition at German 
universities is free, and the existing full 


M. Darre: a report 

maintenance and a further lticcnt, the 
committee calculates, comes from re- 
sources raised by individual universi- 
ties. 

The fact that the state directly 
finances both stnff appointments and 
building costs, the report argues, 
serves to make autonomy a very par- 
lous matter. 

The commission has attempted to 
skirt the vexed and highly charged 
jssuc of wliet her university personnel, 
including teaching staff, remain civil 
servants. Civil sorvnnt status, whether 
fordnns or dustman, means virtual life 
time tenure. But unlike their British 
co|lcagucs, French university stnff are 
paid directly by ihe stute rather thun 
Staving two intervening layers, the 
UGC and the individual university. 

Among the lour key proposals is the 
suggestion that in future centra! gov- 
ernment should base its financing on a 
system of potential rather than actual 
posts in each establishment. The 
udvanlugc of such n system is that it 
will, apparently, allow individual uni- 
versities greater control over their own 
budgeting. Another suggestion is that 
university finance be brought together 


under one major head instead of the 
various forms of virement at present 
used. The notion of u general univer- 
sity grant is particularly important here. 
Not only will it permit greater flexibil- 
ity on the use of government money, it 
will also allow the government to take 
into account particular efforts of indi- 
vidual universities to improve their 
contributions to permanent education. 

In an effort to increase the propor- 
tion of self-supporting revenues for 
universities, a hike in student fees is 
also proposed. Fees, fixed at Fra 95 
(£9) in 1968 should be increased to 
Frs 250 (£22) a year and be subject to 
regular revisions. 

In an effort to improve the co- 
ordination hetween tne universities 
and the state, the committee proposes 
the selling up of a university finance 
committee whose 1 1 members, drawn 
from the conference of university pres- 
idents, and from experts on the nation- 
al council for higher education and 
research, nominated for four years at a 
time. Like the UGC, the committee 
will undertake annual visits to universi- 
ties and will draw up a report on their 
development and their current policies. 

The Finville report is a radical 
break i rough in the thinking of some of 
the most pressing problems in French 
iniveraity policy. But autonomy in a 
time of financial cutbacks is nut neces- 
sarily the magic potion that many seem 
to think. By giving universities it 
greater shore in the responsibility fur 
thciT awn finance and its internal 
distribution, the slate bus in effect also 
given them a financial equivalent of a 
hair shirt. If universities make out, till 
well and good. If they sink, it will not 
be the fault of the government so much 
as the erronous policies of the indi- 
vidual establishment. Either way, 
whether the Finville report turns out to 
bean Indian gift, will have to wait until 
the next president is in office. 


Kuwaiti institute aims to 
conteract brain drain 


unt for living expenses amounts to 
M 620 (£132) monlffly. 

The federal minister of education. 


HViU Villi IIV twaq YTMUJU . . ■ 1 . i* J 

°l security - or even more remarkabJe leave fo be Staggered to reduce it* had 
: Of mprtmnuatlon benefits. impact on departments. win 

J*or wider, the Adelaide scheme n Oddly enough}, in a^nliYWhcre to. 
Professor on, say, $40,000 a year would people wilt for png service leave or Jhq 
52! a J Su pcrannunti6n . payout of thejf holidays JHte a childwlshng ctm 
E£N» tfim QF this, the professor Christmas would hurry fee jn tgg sys 
M f Wfc,000 and the university., response ol Adelaide; academics has plai 
SlJQp- if the jjjNjfessor switched to a not been enthusiastic. 

hi* salary would ■ Again, the university PJJJJjJ JJ. JPJ 
Jjjp to $2pOQ hut his superan nuntion that the staff members suwrannua gov 
Ptyments^ahd 1 therefore^ his benefits tlon bcnefit will not be atoed by fee 
bn. : retirpm«;.t. • u. c*. . .... luwanri i hnnes as beople get moi 



Herr Bjoem Engholm, 1 claimed that 
the best solution to a difficult problem 
had been found. Those young people 
who realty needed help wpuld uc able 
to count on ihe contim^ad support of 
thq, state. In comparison with, other 
rauntrlis, Germany's university grants 
system, he added, regained exem- 
plait* v ' 1 •' 

Not according to the students. A 
spokesman of their union raid life 
govArnritent's parisnionjr [Was taking 
fee privilege Of going , to univdrshy 
more and more hard (ptfettr $ludents, 
he Said, were paying for life price of the 
epuntty’s arms build-up- - 


from Maureen Abdullah 

KUWAIT 

At a lime when many Third World 
countries are just beginning to ques- 
tion the blind importation of tech- 
nology from the West, Kuwait has a 
well established research and training 
institute whose aim is to provide the 
technical expertize to develop pr- 

S amines of immediate relevance to 
e Kuwaiti environment. 

The Kuwait Institute for Scientific 
Research was established at the begin- 
ning of the 1970s. It has the potential to 
become one of Ihe leading research 
institutes in the middle East. At the 
same lime ,_t hanks to a number of joint 
agreements with organizations such as 
IBM, Domicr of France, Messer- 
schmidt-Bolkow-BIowhm of West Ger- 
many and the National Science Found- 
ation in the US, it is making contribu- 
tions to research programmes of Inter- 
national appeal. 

There are some 800 people em- 
ployed at the inslitue's central campus 
outside Kuwait city and at Ihe various 
research stations around the country, 
including over. 70 research scientists 
and more than 100 research specialists, 
mostly Weitem-trained Arabs. 

Hie institute's five devisforis - en- 
vironmental and earth sciences, en- 
gineering, food resources, pertoleum. 
petrochemicals and materials; and 
techno-economics - are backed by a 
comprehensive Technical Services de- 
portment and the National Scientific 
and Technical Information Centre. 

Withiq the five divisions there are a 
number of departments: solar. energy, 
building and building materials, laser 
electronics, agriculture, food Tech- 
nology, marlciilture and fisheries, nnd 
so on. The emphasis is on' applied 
research and research training. The 
subjects are diverse, solar energy, 
marine pollution, microprocessing, (he 
desalination of seawater, food produc- 
tion, dust analysis, all. of which tackle 
essential problems confronting 
Kuwait's development. 

Among the more successful experi- 
ments to date- is -the solar energy 
prugtamme; healing, . cooling, uc» 
salfoalion, greenhouse control and: 
photovoltaic applications. The moriije 
culture and beetling programme has 
beeh in operatloti aflce 1971 and is; 


giving encouraging results both in 
terms of breeding for release und 
breeding to commercial size. 

Al present, about 3U percent of this 
research is supported by clients 
through contracts or grants. By 1984 
this figure should have increased to 5U 

K :r cent, representing projects in 
uwait and in the Gulf at large. The 
rest of the funds come from the state. 

Twenty-five per cent of the insti- 
tute’s energy is placed on training in : 
research- Until recently trainees were' 
sent abroad but in-house training has ' 
been stepped tip. This year there are 
2UO trainees, L2Uof whom are begin- 
ners. At (he same time, some 34 
scientists have b&Q given scholarships 
to specialize overseas, mainly In the 
UK and the US. 

The institute is making every effort 
to attract Arab scientists back to the 
area in a conscious move to counteract 
the brain drain that has so seriously 
affected the Arab world. At the same 
time, there is an active “Kuwaitizo- 
tion” policy for the institute. When the 
target figure of 1,000 scientists is 
reached by 1984, it is hoped 5Qper cent 
of these will be Kuwaiti. 

• “The constraints are many,” admits 
Dr Adnari Shehab 1 Etdin. the director 
general, a graduate in nuclear en- 
gineer! ngfrom the University of Cali- 
fornia. ‘There » limited manpower in 
the area and many people are attracted 
to the private sector. The trend at 
Kuwait University is towards the arts. 
Only the wofneii are going for science. 
They represent 5(1 per cent of Our 
applicants. They are well disciplined 
. and serious, hut there isa drawback. in 
that we cannot use them. for fieldwork, 
out at sea or.in the desert.” 

Another problem confronting the 
instiiureis space. The present facilities 
on campus were designed to house 2IM. 
but expansion has been rapid and now 
the area is littered with temporary 
prefab accommodation. Ground will 
he strode on a hew campus thit 'year, 


ne strode on a hew campus thu year, 
due for completion in 1984. 

Despite ine inconvenience, how- 
ever, thine are thovliig. Research; 
papers Me being disseminated and tho 
institute's scientists ..ate active In 
attending international meetings. Its 
promise for the future is con deferable. - 
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The National Union of Students is selling the last of its 
commercial empire. Paul Flather looks at its decline and fall 

The final r lL 

to the jfijf 5? 

market MffiS 

force jCreal Stuff Records Scheme I 

The last links between the National 

union of Students and private enter- Awi X 

prise could be severed in the next few [ ™ V X 

months. At the union's conference in I 

Blackpool earlier this month the NUS frdVfll Rrnehiira 

executive was given the authority to LJ^f lBk BTOinure 

sell the last jewel in its once glorious ,<v 

commercial empire, NUS Marketing 

Ltd, which last year made a profit of 

^1.284. The executive is examining RV/al^ 

closely a firm bid from another promo- 

tions firm, KJngsland, Lloyd, and 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATI 0 N S UP PLE M ^ ^ 

A shop around foT~ 
services rendered 


Great Stuff Records 


closely a firm bid from another promo- 
tions firm, KJngsland, Lloyd, and 
Petersen. 

There has always been a stigmn 
Inside NUS Hbout running commercial 
enterprises. There has been positive 
fear and loathing about business since 
the afternoon or November 19, 1976, 
when two of the union's companies, 
NUS Travel and Photomcch Ltd, went 
' mro liquidation. The loss of the com- 
1 panics was a profound shock after a 
decade of spiralling expansion. The 
, morale of union officers was deeply 
. scarred, the ability of NUS executives 
; to manage was undermined and the 
union's reserves disappeared at a 
stroke. Charles Clarke, then NUS 
.president, escaped the political sack 
i only by his bootlaces. 

In its hevday the NUS empire was 

■ extremely large. Beginning with the 

■ worthy intention to stop spivs, wide 
;boys and other sharp businessmen 

from exploiting students, the. NUS 
, travel and insurance companies grew 
through the late 1960s and early 1970s 
“ grew. In 1968 NUS had 
400,000 members and a turnover of 
£86,000: by 1976, it had 80,000 mem- 
bers and an annual budget of £500,000, 
At its zenith NUS Travel had 300,000 
customers and a £6.5m of business with 
SO branches. 



) National 
1 Student 
Discount 
Scheme 


Hovel Brochure 
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Lionel Cohen 
looks at 

Amsterdam’s first 
free translation 
enterprise 

Holland’s first-ever “translation shop” 
is celebrating an unexpectedly success- 
fu I fi rst year with over 80 percent of the 
hundred or so translation applications 
accepted and'completed. 

wietske van Agimaal runs the shop, 
which was set up experimentally at the 
end of 1979 as part of Amsterdam 
University’s research-stimulating “sci- 
ence shop.” 

Ms van Agtmaal describes the transla- 
tion shop as "a strictly non-commercial 
service. We make no charges of any 
kind to our clients, but we insist that ail 
work experience for the language 
same community service criteria which 
the science shop lays down for the 
acceptance of all research enquiries. 

“Is is a special function of the 
translation shop to provide translation 
work experience for the languages 


Great Stuff 
Mailorder 


International 
Student Identity Card 


Bank took an m r retains some com- 

Thfere- are three other company lines: to sell NUS Marketing. 


many other staples of the 
shop, with a turnover < 
£200,000 a year. 


The companies were founded on a 
small capital base, staff lacked proper 
training, emits in the highly complex 
travel trade passed unchecked and the 


profit was spent by the NUS executive 
and not ploughed back for a rainy day. 
In the mid 197Q$ the storm clouds 

• gathered. There was a recession and 
Keen • competition from new charter 
companies and bucket shop travel 
agents. 

A paper prepared, by the NUS 
executive for the. background to the 
national conference gave two maid 
reasons for the crash: a lack of vitally 
heeded risk capital and the deepening 
1970s recession. **One of the tragedies 
. . was that we needed to reach the stage 

of liquidation - we could have and 
Should have foreseen the problem and 
acted to try and solve it at an earlier 
stage,”, the executive says. 

\ IV if #itb. &is hinsight that the 

• executive is approaching the current 
sateof NUS Marketing. Soon after' the 

.. 1976 crash the union was forced to sell 
its highly successful insurance com- 
1 P?PX» Ptidsiaigb. Insurance 'Ltd* Then 
'• . fining ahoutSlOO.OqG q year, tq avoid 
i bankruptcy. NUS was left with a 
trading deficit of £,88,278 at the end of 
.the day and decided to hold on toNUS 
; Marketing to give the fin I Oh a chndco to 
“trade its way baek to solvency^. . 

NuSMarke^insbas bad a chequered 
last five ydars. .From the 1 start the 
company managers knew, all profit 
would go to paying off debts and not to! 
expand the business. Then goodwill 
was lew at the end oflR76. To. make 
nuitters worse NUS Marketing ended 
its first year with a deficit of another 
£47,474, before .things started to look 

: up- ■’ 

The company's major business , fa as . 
- been the . National Student . Discount . : 
Scherao (NSDS) which offer students' *' 


lucre, are mree otner company lines: to sell NUS Marketing. 

Great Stuff Merchandise arranges sup- . ■ Kingland , Lloyd and Petersen 

phes of teeshirts, sweatshirts, scarfs, "“apparently made a good offer am 
biros, rucksacks, calculators, and to take on all 12 staff and all 

many other staples of the student union * heo »sting product lines.The executive 
SftRnm th a lurnovcr °f more than “ war 7 aboul losing a good bid. 

* Hyear ' Secondly, the Midland Bank has just 

. National Student Promotions, which nex f,y ear il intends 

includes among its clients British Rail, 5i ! aC on djscount cards, 

National Express buses and Various !?i h Wll l red “ce turnover at the 
student travel associations procures SSEn? y *10°, 000, Thirdly, as 

discounts for students. Finally there is grants - are ™t further and the 

the ill-fated Great Stuff Records, laun- “"hnues, the compay ca- 
ched fairly successfully 18 months ago, (ES 6 ! 8 t0 b 2? orae 311 

but now- running into difficulties Sffir, Joss this year- 
caused by a recession In the record SlSihfc the f ^ JS executive is under- 
business and the bankruptcy of its acd? WnSKnre' bv>m i,S fingera 
supplier. Now it appears the company X a v NUS may soon *‘“ply 
fa badly in need of capital to expand oh d tho 6xtra "»W- 

„ Sw pro ? u ?P’ L to raove oul of The union has forecast a £50 000 
ta i he bas f ment of the shortfall between income andexoenT 

aissffjusSe 

etiaasMTsas! 

flr M S H=tenCo„„or,te HUB W 

n eeds extra of Clerical Technical and Supervisory 
S23 L. S °j» ifc “"v huprove the Staffe are still fighting for an rniSove^ 


w»'paign ,ny me KeaeraUon bf 'Con- J 
SFS? y0ll b ? ttCr ‘ allow wrvattve Students, to encouraie stu* 

SrS 5 nd ® t° deyeiop.the • dent unions to (firaffillate from NUS * 

seiwces .without having our hinds. all,makethiS;pqBitlon worse.' ‘ 

rri ■'■■■ ~ ' ’• i ■■ " , But in Itaconsnmer power the union 

The executive, dacisjbit at: thia : naa discovered another form 1 of com- 
monffi’s national conforence, whl* Sf W ,NUS hhs' just com- 

JPW. del legate^ fel !( bad been sprung on. f P ur bfeweries. 

them, survived attacks from ?wo Newcastle, Watn 5 y 

■SSE&.&WJithfr left flpnk came ; an Al ^'-wWA-*w»l- mean 


studenU who undertake this work - 
some of whom are also studying for 
professional qualifications at the Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Translations." 

The typical translation shop client, 
who may be a neighbourhood council, 
a trade union or a civil or environmen- 
tal-rights action group, must show that 
they are unable to carry out the 
translation because they have no mem- 
bers or staff suitably qualified, or 
j because they could not afford the cost 
t involved. 

I The client must show that the work 
J has some community or public interest 
and will benefit and help better secure 
the objectives of the group concerned. 
“We will not translate holiday letters 
from Yugoslavia, for example”, says 
[ Ms van Agtmaal. 

1 As the work is carried out entirely by 

unpaid student volunteers, it is neces- 
sary that the items, particularly the 
longer and more difficult ones, be 
brought within the scope of the stu- 
dents study-programme. This depends 
on the teaching staff concerned - four 
of whom sit as representatives on the 
governing board of the two shops. The 
students are recommended to talk it 
oyer with their individual subject 
teachers in each case. Wietske, a third 
year languages student, recalled how 
one particularly large piece of transla- 
tion work - a. 200-page book - was 
eventually made the subject of a ' 
special study project over an entire 
term for the group of language students 
involved. 

Although there have been no other 
major book translation requests, the 
range and variety of work which the 
shop has tackled during its first year is 
'impressive. To cope with this, the 70 
students involved are split into lan- i 
guage groups and contacted under a 
rota system by a contact who acts as i 
intermediary between the shop and the 1 t 
goup., IMs possible to qdickly reach j 
these contacts without having to tele- 
phone or Write to ’dozens ofstudGnts ' . 
each time that a request for translation ‘ 

d, ,l n W I{ 5 lar * tb « re fa-then- ! 
lltfie difficulty id finding translators in 

at !L°i the regular languages in which ) 
services are provided, which include / 


requests from school commitiw* l . 

™J B, 5 n of articles -SSI 

Le Monde - and we can then (Si«? 
large number of English elf c ?? 
translators for this p^" 1 

■etscS 

ere as i on t ^ u es^fwr^ 

kish and Arabic - languages in it* 

JJXJ! tractors are available, (K 
other hand provided that the itemk 
reasonably short the question o/dS 
cy should not present a rea/pnfif- 
says Ms van AgtmaaJ. * 

Work undertaken by the Am k 
eluded the Guatemala ConSei 
request for translation Into EngM 
report on a South American Uhom 
co-operative, the preparation oH 
Spanish edition of an Indian grorn'i 
report on the Russell Tribunal, ant* 
English translation of several inkfa 
about Argentinian mothers for ih 
group Women and the Church. Oita 
who made use of services were b 
International Gay Association (l» 
bians Secretariat) with an urgent pia 
last December, when they reqnrtd 
both Spanish-English and Ftan* 
English translators for I heir snaal 
congress and . by contrast, the Penmn 
Farmers’ Union who needed a Spaasi 
version of a publication on the relatne 
merits of breast and bottle feediagta 
mother and child. 

The ability of the translation staple 
meet such varied demands is oae 
measure of its success, while the * 
creasing number of potential cheats 
who now come every day throogh » 
front door is an indication that satisfied 
customers are providing some weft! 
word of mouth advertizing. THs suc- 
cess has been made possible with (k 
help of some very thorough planaiflj 
and preparation which preceded the 
opening of this service last year. 


and preparation which preceded the 
opening of this service last year. 

But success has also' brouihl sooe 
administrative problems in its tea 
The volume of work had become »■ 
that it was now necessary to review* 
criteria under which trandattoo **■ 
vices were provided, *. 

“The question, for 
whether some of the clients read) 
could not pay, say, £10, for.apajeff 
two of simple translation, -has^®* 
looked at very carefully, " say* 
ke. “Under tne present nil*. 
depend considerably on the ewne 
word, this raises serious dwibn » 
some occasions. Linked to liusn t* 
possibility that, for some clierffij* 
financial subsidy might be obtaijisW 
for the work and if this was the case W 
.should not accept it. -But th|sW; 
means that we must be in a posiuoo® 
lay down stricter requirements", 
have clear decision making entena- :i 

It is the paradox of the 
shop's success that, by 

latlon services Without chSrtfjW 

whatever well-founded reason, It 
in some cases be taking away 

from qualified translator, 

precisely the professions ior_.^“ 
most or the stud enl- volunteers 
training to enter. The trade 
particuTar,' haye ' rerirind<d;WW** B1, | 

fki. ui.w. • ■•.•■■>• 


this problem 


tVof A? 


. worthwhile community Q°j^r j- 
for that matter, to cut ..on 
students this, chance qf 


union. We- tip npf vyatn to fr^ld^a P^WL would beirevecsed, • -r ;v .}•.-• 
. ; Menilwrt if tin unio«V^.way,itS?S 


-Mct^fttiftheuiitbnVown.wa^^XAf rli^ Y 


SP 5SW sdrpUisis.lwftjbout- 


and Ru^nV;: 

a Pd Scandinavian 
P 61 ^, 8 , shortage of volun- 
J de j°ft® re translations can 
&««f y i d e N ^ th , ln a /"onth of the 
or even faster if it 
,ls, urgent., Bi4t for urgency, the client 
mu^j first. convince ^ ietske or his pr 
tier case. ; >. ■ • ^ .- •• 


. uuu iranaiouun awn: 

to that, the unions foemselves® 
oqe of:our. best custonjerSi 
But of one thing .WiOtske. ^ 


Kina .or long runmiig 
and decision making, • delays -jt 
accompany the work pf w. 
science shop, ”A reMarc]) . 


. •' '•■■■. i * J receive many 

t -l: 


which involves this 

; policy- has bean -'Quick declsojw ^ 

quick completions^, and " 

we want ro keep it for the W ** . •; 
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Ngaio Crequer on the University Grants Committee’s unenviable range of options for the axe 

The problem the University Grants w -w 

Why corners are the one thing SE 


of loo much information. 

The committee hus had dialogues 
with senior members of each university 
which have dwelt upon the strengths 
and weaknesses of each institution, 
mainly hinging on what would be 
impossible to cut. This has been back- 
ed up by returns made to the UGC. 

The subject sub-committees have all 
made preliminary reports examining in 
general terms their fields and arc now 
looking more specifically nt subjects 
within particular universities. 

There is a vast range of criteria: the 
size of departments, staff-student 
ratios, the calibre of students as judged 
by entry qualifications, the sensitivity 
to overseas student fees, peer group 
judgement of departments, research 
council income and studentship 
awards, the esteem in the eyes of the 
local community, unit costs, age profile 
of staff, the amount of service teaching 
done by a department, and the near- 


the UGC really can’t cut 


local industry and the community, and 
can a university really he mblh.il of 
such vital subjects? 

On the face of it, one simple way of 
making cuts would be to insist that 
universities move towards average unit 
costs for different subjects. 

One of the interesting things id come 
out of the Swinncrton-Dycr committee 
interim report, which is looking at 
rationalization at London university, 
was a series of figures showing the 
differences in unit costs and statl- 
studenl ratios within the university, 
and sometimes compured with other 
universities. 

A table showing overall unit costs tor 
1978-79 showed differences or £3547 
for Chelsea College arid £2078 for 




More importantly, the reasons stu- 
dents apply to particular universities 
are often quite Tickle and may depend 
cvii whether the prospectus hus glossy 
pictures and consists of more them rules 
and regulations un university govern- 
ance than the perceived quality of the 
department. 

Another criteria could he the extent 
to which graduates find employment 




nessofa neighbouring university doing Sheffield, in the Arts, £6247 for Im 
the same subject. perial College, £3296 for Queer 

The criteria, and the above list is not Elizabeth College , London and £322* 


exclusive, is so wide-ranging that the 
UGC must make its own priorities 
based on Its own value judgements. 

It cannot, and is not, looking at 
institutions, per se, but at faculties, 
departments and subjects. 

The department of X, say, may have 
only six members of stnff, be expensive 
to run, Bnd student calibre, judged by 
A levels, may be low. But these may be 
just as good reasons to build ' the 
department up. It is new, an innovation 
only recently begun (and innovation 
must be protected), the word has not 
got rouna yet to sixth-formers, but the 

r .._ a ... j »i i.. 


penal Colle ge , £3296 for Queen v - r h 
E lizabeth College, London and £3224 V, % — ■ 
for Edinburgh in the physical sciences '■ 1 

and £2081 for Sheffield and £4221 for 1 

Imperial in the social sciences. gwL * 

Other figures, not directly compar- > 

able, showed some large variation in ^ 

student-staff ratios, such as 5.1 for 
Westfield and 10.7 for Queen Eliza- Lord Annan 
both College in physical science, and the decree 


both College in physical science, and the decree in which the UGC cur- based on. 
6.2 for Imperial and 14.0 lor Queen marked grants anti research income. ]| may 


after graduating. Each year 7 he forum- 
chit Timex publishes u university em- 
ployment league table. Aston, which is 
usually ai or near the top of this list 
includes this in the information it sends 
to prospective applicants. 

Another university, which tares 
much worse under this criterion ob- 
jected (o Aston most vocifcriously. 
This university is usually near the top 
uf the "league" for attracting research 
income and thinks this is more relevant 
information lu put before students. 

The experience of the UGC in the 
Atkinson rcpori and the problems 
faced by those few universities which 
have tried in rationalize themselves 
hove shown there arc no n greed views 
on what ncadcmic criteria should he 


Mary College, in mathematics. 

These tables have been great eye- 
openers atLondon,as such figures have 
never been published in this way 
before and even members of Court 
were surprised by some of them. 


must oe pro tec tea J, tne word Has not oerore ana even mem tiers ot court 

got round yetto sixth-formers, but the were surprised by some of them. w 

trend is picking up, and it's the only Naturally those colleges more cost- ncadcmic and administrative costs in 
one in Scotland. efficient are now arguing that they are the universities but rationalization for- 

Then, say, look at large departments under funded and tne grant allocation mulas crudely based on money will will 
of physics and chemistry. A neighbour- should take (his into account, 
ms university puts on similar courses. Probably nnlici'pating the interest, 


: large departments 


ins university puts on similar courses. 
They might have large numbers of 
overseas students, which have fallen 
off because of the fees increase. Candi- 
date for the cuts? What about national 
considerations, surely this is precisely 
the group of subjects we should be 
encouraging, they are well placed in 


marxcd grants and research income. It may appear to he the simplest 
It is interesting to note that the thing in the world to combine, say, two 
Department of Ldiication and Science departments of Russ inn in ncighhnur- 
is intending to penalise high cost fog universities. But if one cunccn- 
polytcchniw when the cuts are dislri- (rates un the history, literature and 
buted in 1981-83. There js certainly social and economic context of the 
room for greater equalisation of both subject with a substantial amount of 
academic and administrative costs in service leaching, and the other teaches 
the universities but rationalization for- the language with an industrial and 
mulas cnidely based on money will will commercial application, merger 
be sorely opposed. sounds unwarranted and even expen- 


mulas cnidely based on money will will corn] 
be sorely opposed. soun 

So wlmt are the other alternatives, sive. 
One option is to he guided by the TV 


significant alteration of staff-student 
ratios than by any choice between the 
options which have been studied." 

It points out of course that reduced 
staffing levels would have an adverse 
effect on academic standards. This 
alternative is also an '‘equal misery fur 
all" policy which many have spoken 
oul tig! li list. What the UGC wants is <i 
"fewer und less but not worse” strategy 
which can only mean selective excis- 
ion. 

Thrown into the whole debate is the 
question of overseas students. Depart- 
ments which in the past have relied 
heavily nn overseas students for their 
existence, and which have been unable 
to maintain recruitment because uf the 
high lees are now starkly vulnerable. 

Hie latest statistics from the Univer- 
sities Central Council nn Admissions 
for example show a 4li per cent drop in 
overseas applications lor 1981 entry in 
civil, electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering. and in the case of civil 
engineering there is also a 15 per cent 
drop in home student applications. 

So departments in this field seem 
prime cases for closure. But these 
admissions are very much influenced 
by the present economic recession. 
And is it in the country's interest to run 
down civil engineering? 

So how will the UGC make its cuts? 
First it will accept (ill offers with 
alacrity. Vice chancellors have indi- 
cated, with varying degrees of reluct- 
ance, where their weaknesses are und 
where student numbers can he cut. 

Secondly, subject groupings which 
depend too heavily on overseas stu- 
dents will be very seriously examined 
and proposals u> abandon some of 
them will be made. 

Thirdly, subjects which could he 
quite easily taught at the local 
polytechnic, where there may be em- 
pty places and where there would only 
be marginal costs incurred, will be 
prime targets. 


U>rd Annan, vice chancellor of Lon- One option is to he guided by the The University of London working Finally, there must need be a ran- 
don University pointed oul in the cnlibre of students, looking at rale of party on medical costs looked at 17 dum selection of subjects which will 
foreword of the report that unit costs applications for subjects and A level different options involving closures need to go, and where they ore will 
and grant allocations differ for a mini- grades. But to do this is to deliver up and mergers of schools and depart- depend upon geography, reputation 
ber of reasons. These include the his- the future of the universities to Ihe mcnis. Its most interesting conclusion and which priori tes the UGC decides 
lory, nature and location of the institu- students. "God forbid" you can hear was that "far greater savings in terms of arc over-riding. That, so far. Is any- 
tions, the way disciplines developed, some people saying. recurrent expenditure are possible by one's guess. 



Peter David explains 
how the DES did not 
suffer from the early 
disclosure of its plans to 
end local government 
control of the polys. 

Governments often profit from news- 
paper leaks. True, there is usually 

■ some initial embarrassment as the 
Press exults at having lifted for once . 
lae heavy veil of official secrecy. Later, • 
wiough, the ripples of excitement di$- 

■ fPPf ar , and it becomes apparent that 
ute leak has served a number of useful 
purposes. It has forced pbliUcal arua- 
gomsts tq. show thieir hands too early 
Ma, more Important perhaps, It has 
prepared public opinion for what might 

have been an unpopular 

-There Is no evidence qt all that the 
: r®PBrtmenf of Education and Scielice 
deuboratcly . leaked Its plan to end 
. '“J*! government control . ol y8 
J ; PSy {e ?hnics and colleges. But it is 
WnS*#* 0 that as a result of the 
• . 0-2 Mr C&rifsle, the Secretary of 
In a stroriger position than he 
■'''fKtSr? mont hs ago to bring about 
in the management of 
: sector higher education, 

i fi,i,-f l ^hmanagedfohrepkapower- 
by broaching the idea tnat the 
- partnership between 

; SH^JPWfnwnti and: the local 
! ^ration a uthori t ies need not endure 
■i early as I three yeart ago, 

. OUnng the Oakes committee discus-. 

sa.ii. -ii. ji. - <• 


sions, the DES maadarinate was show- 
ing strong interest in a centralized 
future for polytechnics and colleges. 
Ministerial opinion, however, re- 
mained wedded to the concept of a 
national service locally administered. 

When Dr Boyson and Mr Carlisle 
arrived at the DES two years ago they 
probably shared this view bf the proper 
relationship between central and local 
government. Indeed, one of their 
reasons for abandoning Oakes was it 
flavour of over-government and its 
unpropilious recommendation to set 
up a new quango. Since then, however, 
the relationships between Government 
departments have been corroded by 
the cuts, the introduction of the block 

S ant and the search for scapegoats as 
e Government found it impossible to 
control spending as tightly as it hoped. 

This general antagonism between 
central and local government whetted 
a specific appetiteTor centralism within 
the DES. Id the dying days of the 
Labour Government (he department 
bad been badly mauled in an inter- 
departmental struggle with the Man- 
power Services Commission over who 
should get the lion’s share of funds For 
the important 16-19 age group. DES 
officials ascribed their defeat to their 
department’s inability; to penetrate (be 
buffer of local government and the; 
MSC’s freedom to spend money direct- 
ly on its own programmes. 

Nobody felt the DES disadvantage, 
more keenly than Mr Richard Bird, the 
under secretary who had waged the. 
losing battle against the MSC. Prom- 
oted recently to deputy secretary with 
responsibility for all higher education 
ana science, he brought a strong 
centralist influence to bear op the 
debate about the future of public sector 
higher education. . : 

That debate had meanwhile, become 
mired in technicalities. Ministers had 
set their face against the Oakes report 1 
they inherited From Labour but recog- 
nized the difficulty: of finding M 
alternative; T|tC capping of the pool 
proved a blunt and Imperfect Instru-, 
inent for controlling spending.. Bush- , 
fire wart between Jdtafauthonlies and 


Living with the leak 



Dr Ray Rivkcti, chairman of the 
Committe of Directors oi 
Polytechnics, wants local government 
to retain an influence on local gov- 
erning bodies, but not on the national > 
apportionment of funds. 

The support of tbe institutions pro- 
vides the DES with a powerful argu- 
ment for carrying its plans through 
despite the opposition of the local 
authorities. It vindicates their claim ' 
that Ihe extent of mutual disenchant- 
ment between local government and . 
some major colleges is threatening the • 
efficiency of the sector. But there are . 
two other compelling reasons for sup- 
posing (hat the department will nut 
deviate from its intention to end local 
authority control. 

One is that the Government is 
reconciled tq the fact that a major Bill ' 
on further education will have to be 
introduced some time in the life of the ; 
present Parliament. Although the 
Bill's major focus will be on further 
education, it would provide a conve- 
nient vehicle in which to cany the 
radical changes required tn pnlic sector 


higher education. 

. The second rea 


Mark Carlisle, and Raymond Rkkeit. 

carry (he -goodwill of Ihe institutions 
with it. 

- Against this backgound it is easy to 
see why the DES argued for a bold 
stroke to break, (he impasse. The. 
officials' casc was strengthened further 
■by the scale of spending cuts emerging 
from the Clovummcnh Higher educu- 
i tirin came in for a spectacular drubbing 
in the White Paper in March, finally 
convincing ministers Hint the fat had 
been squeezed but of the system and 
:thb time had come lor contraction. 
:UGC-4tyle solution for the public 
sector would be able urcuntrpl the 
rundown of resources better than Ihe 
'local authorities and their, ramshackle 
course approvals system. 


of acrimony at Hwdersfleld/ Tje. 
local authorities had Set up a higher 
education group" to coord'najc.me 
sector but [had manifestly felled to . 


: There la nd evidence that anything 
! that. has been said since the proposal 
kas. leaked in February ha? changed 
the department's view. Vocal opposi- 


tion lias come from the local authority 
associations and from the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education. Mr Carlisfe may 
have been taken aback by the unanim- 
ity of the local authority objections, 
particularly from ihe, Conservative 
Shire counties and their leader ; Mi 
Alistair Lawton. On the other hand, 
the leaked paper predicted, that the 
local authorities would be angry und 
dismissed their political significance. 

The fury of the local authorities has 
been counterbalanced by the enthu- 
siasm with which |hc leaked proposals 
. have been embraced by most 
polytechnic directors apd college prin- 
cipals. The polytechnic directors jmve 
politely shrugged off offers from the 
iCouncU df Local Education Author- 
ities ip. 'become associated with 
CLEANS oyrii plans' for a national body. 


. The second reason tor persevering . 
with its plan is (he DES’s embarrass- 
ment at the energetic way in which Di 
Parkes,. chairman of the University - 
Grants Committee, has been rattling 
his sabre at the universities and threa- - 
tening them with major surgery. 

For these reasons, the local author* . 
files are unltkloy to .succeed in their 
efforts to perauade the Government to 
abandon its plans. Premature disclo- 
sure gave' government a chance to lire 
its heavy guns first r but left preclou; 
little in the magazine' for later engage- 
ments. When the DES finally publishes 
a sanitized version of its proposals, jl is 
likely to contain a few disarming 
concessions to local authorities - like 
generous representation on the nation? 
al body - but few substantial changes. , 

Whatever the educational merits of 
their case, the. local authorities have 
been sunk politically by their failure tq 


keep their own polytechnics jind col-' 
legucs fin their side. Sortie councillors, 
believe their unpopularity stems Isom 
having been forced to implement cen- 
tral government policies. If they arc 
right, the fate of the institutions when 
they are brought under more direct . 


central control. is likely to be gloomy 
indeed. ' 
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It was not by chance that the world’s 
first practical application of the view- 
data information retrieval system was 
d !■ u Ca . wcra Advisory Services of 
fc* rit isii universities tmd polytechnics. 

The technology which permits eoni- 
putcr stored data to he displayed on 
modified television sets. linked by 
ordinary' telephone lines, was de- 
veloped by the Post Office. Even 
before the Post Office was ready to 
conduct its own trials, the system was 
operational in several careers advisory 
services. 

The viewdata system, now marketed 
under the mime Prestel, allows us to 
use a simple key pad. similar to a 
pocket calculator, to gain immediate 
access to computer data banks of 
almost infinite capacity. The ‘informa- 
tion providers* who supply data for the 
system can update this within minutes, 
using a compact editing keyboard 
similarly linked to the computer by 
telephone line, ft is on efficient and 
adaptable! a format ion retrieval system 
for handling vast quantities of data 
requiring constant updating. 

We are fortunate in huving wliat is 1 
widely considered to be the world's 
finest careers counselling service oper- 
ating within universities and \ 
polytechnics. Many countries, even 
social welfare states like Sweden, have ij 
none at all. Their excellence is in part 1 
due to ourcarly recognition of the need v 
to provide counselling, and our willing- n 
ness to fund rhk * nnn.gf’ndimilo 1 «<.>!.■ 


Screen test 
for graduate 
job-hunters 
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Philip Schofield reports on 
the use of viewdata systems 
in the university and . 
polytechnic careers advisory 
services 
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ness to fund this "non-academic 1 activ- 
ity. It owes even more to the profes- 
■ sionulism of their staff, ana their 
willingness to accept innovalion and to 
adopt new systems and technology.. 

However, innovation has not been 
, introduced for its own sake, but in 
, response to clearly identified needs. 
Viewdata offered the best possible 
solution to the practical and long 
recognized problem of being able to 
supply undergraduates, on demand. 

: with up-to-the-moment information on 
those employers with current vacan- 
cies, together with the number and 
accurate details of those vacancies, 
i Printed information had been found to 
[date too rapidly, particularly as the 
; graduate recruitment season progres- 
; sed, and the vacancy situation changed 
, from day to day. 

, The swift adoption of viewdata by 
the careers advisory services in Britain 
was the result of the imaginative 
' co-operation of several careers ser- 
vices, the Post Office, a number of 
major graduate employers , and , as the ! 
pnro? mover, the New Opportunity J 

The New Opportunity Press (NOP), . ! 
as the leading publisher of career 1 
. opportunities literature, works closely i 


[ with the careers services, and was 
familiar with the problem of gaining 
access lo current vaenney information. 
The potential contribution of viewdata 
wns quickly recognized, but not im- 
mediately available. 

Although the Post Office had de- 
veloped the technology, including hav- 
ing installed the first viewdata compu- 
ter, television set manufacturers were 
not prepared to make sets until there 
was a database available for buyers and 
no one was prepared to set up a 
database until modified television sets 
were available to potential users. 

Eventually NOP broke the impasse 
by havins sets hand made on tabora- 
tory benches at their own expense, and 

thf*n tnetnllinn tViarvi t_ 


then installing them in a number of 
careers advisory services located with- 
in a local telephone call of the first 
computer. NOP then persuaded a 


to pay to put information into the 
system, and keep this regularly up- 
dnted, in the full knowledge that 
initially the response would not contri- 
bute significantly to their recruitment 
programme. At the same time, NOP 
had to develop the complex indexing 
systems, and the graphic techniques 
necessary to present the information 
clearly and in a systematic and struc- 

f li rpn uiav Tlife b«ia. ■ 
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lured way. This even involved design- 
ing new alphabets appropriate to the 
medium. The system became oper- 
ational in 1977 under the name 


■■ , “*««** un name 

Uireerdata - several months before 
the first Post Office trials, and two- 


Geratd Hales was pulling no punches. “Deafness 
is one.of the Most Crippling handicaps for our 
Open .university students," he said. 

™ any physically handicapped: and 1 


years before the public service opened. 

The original black and white view- 
data sets have been replaced with colour 
sets, and are now available to under- 
graduates seeking careers vacancy in- 
formation in 31 universities and 
polytechnics. Most nre installed in the 
careers advisory services, although a 
few have been installed in adjacent 
libraries beenuse of space limitations. 
It is intended that another nine will he 
installed by September. The rate of 
growth Is slower than originally plan- 
ned. The delays arise from investment 
constraints in British Telecom (succes- 
sor to the Post Office) which have 
slowed the rate of Prestel computer 
installations. These must be within a 
locaj telephone call of users, or the 
service is too costly, Many universities 
and polytechnics are not yet served by 
a local computer. 

There are now two information 
providers with data bases aimed speci- 
fically at providing details of careers 
opportunities for newly qualified 
graduates - AVS/Intext. an NOP 
associate company with ‘Careerdata’ 
and VNU Business Publications with 
Tiger . Undergraduates can also call 
up Manpower Services Commis- 
sion s PER database, although this is 
aimed at the overall, management, 
professional and technical market. 

Although ‘Careerdata’ and ‘Tiger’ 
compete for employer entries, and for 
the attention or undergraduate users, 
NOP and VNU co-operate in provld- 
mg the careers advisory services with 


mentally tanc^cap^dpeopie $0 X; 
stand, a chance of getting -into a conventional 
university but they can actualiy interac't wiVh 
course material, they can taiK to tneir tutor, triey 
can listen to television and radio broadcasts. 
The deaf ain’t. In OU terms, they are ; more 
handicapped than .a student with the ihost 

hi^gtess bbac^' diSa — 1 ics * 8° through life 

looted 5 Sned b ' Wed 7*7*** ,he »“! 

^raW Hajes whD runs research into the 
problems of disabled students from a base at the 
* OpenUmvcrsity's Institute of Educational Tech- 

becauie of 

me! r disability , had a for t her pro blcm of isolation 
Ip contend wth/ Tht? Seminar 1 : was held in 


what is a virtually free viewdata ser- 
vice. VNU provide the modified colour 
television sets without charge, and 
AVS provides each careers service 
with an annual grant of £300 to cover 
the British Telecom charges for com- 
puter time of 3p per minute, and the 
local telephone calls linking the view- 
data set to the computer. 

Although detailed statistics on 
undergraduates' use of viewdata are 
not available, British Telecom re- 
corded more than 98, 000‘Frame Acces- 
ses’ for ‘Careerdata’ alone in the six 
months from February to July 1980. 
Accesses to the ‘Tiger’ and PER 
databases are thought to be lower. 

The first evaluation study of view- 
data in the careers services has just been 
conducted by John Franks, a careers 
adviser at the University of Hull. His 
preliminary findings, based on the 
experience of 13 careers services, con- 
firms that its main. value is in providing 
up-to-date information on current 
vacancies. Unfortunately, disappoint- 
ment was expressed at the failure of 
many employers to update their entries 
regularly, and it was suggested that 
each frame should be dated. This is 
already done with some ‘Careerdata’ 
frames. 

Some employers were- thought to 
Provide insufficient data. ‘Careerdata’ 
and. Tiger' differ in that employers 
using the former generally take several 
frames of 24 lines, each containing 40 
characters. ‘Tiger’ employers custom* 
arily take single frames. Both systems 


terns .provide detailed employer in- 
dexes. . 
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very generous’ £300 grant. Homw, 
extreme concern was expressed it ihe 
much higher charges proposed by 
• British Telecom, and thought to briu 
the survival of the service into serins 
question; 

If charges remain reasonable, ibe 
adoption of viewdata by other careen 
. services is likely to accelerate. Furth- 
ermore, two developments should im- 
prove the value and usage of the 
system. Firstly, a printer can be 
attached, enabling users to have a 
‘print-out’ of any frames of interest. At 
presen t printers cost £300 upwards, but 
the price should fall. The second 
improvement will be to replace the 
numerical key-pads used to access the 
computer with ones also Havimi 
alphabetical keys. This will permit full 
use of the interactive capability of the 
system. The user, having seen a vat 
ancy of interest, can provide infpmia-. 
tion and requests to th$ emptoyer . 
through the computer. For instance, 
they can provide personal details, or 
ask for a company brochure and ap- 
plication form. . ! 

J These developments, combined with 
viewdata’s extensidn into more 
careers services, reasonable charges, 
and improved employer entries should 

guarantee the system an essential pl*« 
in the graduate recruitment process^ 


or 


Oil’s isolated’ students 
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j Jr- H. us 1,1,1 a wibikis Where, Btu- 

dontf c£n be lQO miles or more from their tutors;' 
1 broadcast VC ^roWefobfe. difficulty receiving. 

.The usual Ol£ technique for* isdlafed studertU 
. is to have telephone tutorials, a solution obvious^ 
ly impossible for deaf student*: Bui the tenor of 
the Inyetness seminar was thaf hftlp tar. be given i 
hi ■ these, studqnfsj nJ|thetf have to do is gW, V 
' ' U ■ ^ ! 


One problem is that many deaf students have 
been unable to gain the qualifications necessary 
for entry to higher education. . - . 

Another is that many deaf people attempt fo 

n he L C S a . b ty ‘, Their €X P e nence of the 
world, Gerald Hales points out succinctly. Is that 
they are left oui of things,- shouted at, discrimin- 
atod against and treated as if mentally deficient 
They^are likeiy to be turned down by a 
conventional university if they, admit their deaf- 

u n i.T n ,[ act m ? n y deaf students at present 
with theOU have transferred there after finding 

■ ^^^ no l cope wlth an Prdindry university 

TTie OU may; therefore have many more deaf 
.. students rhnn it, thinks (now more than 160 
, undergraduates and 30 graduates), and tutors' are ■ 
warned.to look rnit for students ,\vnb persistently 

i 8 rst 1 ,Q i tm 5rials, dp not hear in dim 
lighting or when looking el$ewhere,. or use 
strange grammatical constructions in assign- 
ments, : - . . 


SS?! £ laCcd 4 he s , tudents - who must explain 
what they need. But the OU can say it has enough 
experience of disability for student’ requests not 
\ to ** seen as awkward or a nuisance. 

. The OU has already made enormous advances 
in provision for deaf students. There is money 
available for tutor-counsellors to visit them' 

: Sj2Sh C Si‘ md if c 5 s l ettes for thcf fi “ listening 
Jlstenmg ^th’a^hfanng’a” l* muc ^ , bellw ,h «" 

■ -*h° . diffieu Uy receiving the ’ broadcMts ; 

• -,These fransenpts are vital fofdeaf itudehS even 
■for television prograaimeS, for they can be 

aged to - have students sitting irf a circle or 
' ^° r dea I students 1 tms becomes vitiil 

- fiUSf » whoevbr is Speaking; A 

' d L Stud< ?P t ^Mngnbtes immediateN^becomes ■ 


The Inductive loop Is a wire placed aroiirtd a 
classroom which allows people with hearingaidj 
to pick up the speaker, using’ a udnopfionel 
without any background noise interference. Tins 
is particularly useful as the deaf, even with a; 
hearing aid, are apparently unable to filter «( 
extraneous noise such as passing traffic. , 

However, it would be impossible to equip a? 
the 260 study centres with these loops, partieuw- 
ly as many centres have only one partially beanoj 
student in a group. 

The OU’s research team caine up 
modification of the hearing aid where IN 
microphone was removed arid replaced * 
small socket for a larger microphone on a caw*- 
again getting rid of afi background interftrtn«f 
Toe Department of Health and Social Srou 1 J- 
has allowed 150 hearing r aids to be modified m 
this way for OU students. - ■ 

^ The 'microphone can fhen'bd. passed arouad 
• among the students in the tutorial so that tnaoew 
student can hear everyone. It also encour^o- 
- people to speak, one at a time: a rierfo^ww 
hearing impairment can be completely at a 10 ^ n 
two or three people Speak simultaneously. ; ; • 

One student at Inverness also gsedheradap 1 , , 
hearing aid to allow her :to hear broads, 5 ” ^ 

. placing. the microphone close to the cau * 0 
' television, . : . 1 ^ ; 1 i- 

.. But if seerts.the : OU's brairichi'd ran.J' 8 !* 1 
: farther iiieV. At one summer schools , 
noticed nne omnrt'vitflntf nn the gfSSl CBI® 1 * 


>vpe^ Dr Hales stressed, was a grossly oVeri 
simplistic ward, ranging froin (he student who 
was profoundly deaf, ; never haying .heard front- 
birth,:, to the student; whbkb hearing wasufe- 
terioraiing with the onset of old age. ' 

Until the incepUoa of the Open Uhiversjty,/ 
ther^ was Virtu aOynq: pro vision for the deaf in’ 


^ ; may. trfiiie - He later aDuraached the! tutor and said hj. 


Unjil the inception of the Open University, 
ther^ was yJrmaOy nq: provision for the deaf in 
post-schdpl eduction; A tiny number of further' 
education insgtutjqns bnd sonte scheriies for the 
deaf, but nobody seemed to have Considered 
them in relnttoii-Io higher ?ducnrion. 


■ i,hpi] nrieni ■ |ii • higher 

educlaifop, for which he was awarded arf One* 
University dbetorate. ■; - ■ ; ( ;• 


. spoken, and thersfnrii.maif. kn.-.i 


• He later approached ‘heltutot and^. JJ - 
hadn’t . realized there was. a hearing . 

sfadenf in that grbilj> s • • •'? .. V. ; 

’ ‘There isn't, said t|ie tutori ’‘Piemlcro^»i 
isn’t even switched orij 'But people thinkso.^ ■ 
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Called to account 


Accountancy is one of the youngest 
piofessions. The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland, which is the 
oldest professional accounting body in 
the world, was founded as recently as 
1854. Yet the profession has been grow- 
ing rapidly, and its increasing size and 
Importance are a function of ihe 
expanding financial complexity and 
sophistication of modern society. Gov- 
ernments, public corporations, and 
large industrial and commercial enter- 
prises depend more and more for their 
efficient operation upon the skills of 
well educated and professionally quali- 
fied accountants. Even university 
vice chancellors have learned that 
financial naivety canbe ascrious handi- 
cap, and I know of at least one vice- 
chancellor whose ignorance of financial 
matters made him a virtual prisoner or 
the university's senior administrative 
officer, 

The growth in the size of the profes- 
sion has been accompanied by an 
improvement in its standards of educa- 
tion and training. This is illustrated by 
figures published by the largest of the 
six British professional accountancy 
bodies, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales. At 
(he beginning of the 1970s, 1,300 
graduates a year were entering into its 
‘‘training contracts’' with firms of char- 
tered accountants; by the end of the 
decade this had increased to 4,J00 
graduates a year, and the percentage of 
the total intake represented by gradu- 
ates rose from 27 per cent to 78 per 
cent in the same period: (If a graduate 
passes all the professional examina- 
tions on schedule he or she can expect 
to qualify as a chartered accountant 
within three years of entering into the 
training contract.) Increasing numbers 
of women are also being attracted to 
chartered accountancy: women com- 
prised only 7 per cent of the total num- 
bers entering English Institute training 
contracts at the Deginning of the last 
decade, but this had risen to 25 percent 
by 1980. 

AH jf the major firma of chartered 
mco- ntants (with names like Price 
naterhouse. Cooper & Lybrand, Peat 
Marwick Mitchell,, etc. that are liter- 
ally household words in all the financial 
centres of the globe) have a long stand- 
wg policy of hiring only university 
paduates as trainees, and these firms 
Invest substantial resources in provid- 
ing iri-house training facilities for their 
Passional employees. 

These changes have been matched 
“y^erv rapid growth in the number of 
academic accountants in British uni- 
versiiies. When I moved to the chair 
or accounting in Edinburgh Univ6r- 
*Uy In 1967 I was its first full-time 
®talpam, although the chair had been 
founded in 1919. All of Its previous 
incumbents had been senior Edinburgh 
Practitioners who had taught at the 
university on a part-time basis. In 1967 
mere were only four other professors 
oj.accountancy In the whole of the 
r!v cTi Kingdom; today there are well 
i e * ' *0, arid several Universities such as 
Guidon, Lancaster, Manchester, Glas-. 
gow and Birmingham have, more than 
u "t ; chair. . ■ . 


So the growth has been spectacular. 
\fet the strange ihing about these 
developments in Briiain is that they 
have taken so long to happen. Despite 
(he fact that the accountancy profes- 
sion was born in Scotland, British 
practitioners have been much slower 
to recognise the importance of the uni- 
versities, both in the education of 
future practitioners and as centres of 
research in the subject, lhan hove their 
counterparts in the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. 

It is worth while looking into some of 
the reasons for this, because li will pro- 
vide some insight into a number of 
problems that have to he faced In the 
future. 

% begin with, there has been the 
anti-intcllectualism of many of the 
leading members of the profession. Vir- 
tually all of Ihe senior members or the 
profession in the United States accept 
that a professional accountant should 
be a university graduate, and that he 
should have had a solid grounding In 
the theoretical foundations of account- 
ing, economics, and law at the very 
least. In most cases he will also have 
had instruction in other relevant sub- 
jectssuch as finance, computer science, 
statistics, operational research, etc. 
The level of numeracy and general 
intellectual ability required of a mod- 
ern accountant Is such that someone 
with a university degree in the subject 
is plainly far better preparedfor a pro- 
fessional career than a school leaver. 
Yet even today there are leaders of the 
British accounting establishment who 
are not really happy with the implica- 
tion that we shall eventually have to 
have an all-graduate profession. 

Thus, Sir Kenneth Cork, a partner in 
a leading firm of London chartered 
accountants and a previous Lord 
Mayor of London, was interviewed a 
couple of yean ago by Accountancy, 
the English Instituted journal, and m 
discussing education for the profession 
he said, 

As others in your Man of the 
Month profiles have said, I do not 
regret not having gone to university - 
even if 1 had Ihe brain to get there, 
which I doubt! My belief, although it 
isn't currently popular, is that if you 
are going to be a professional man 
the sooner you can start your prac- 
tice after passing the exams the 
bigger the head start you have over 
those who have been to university. 
Experience is what counts. Secondly, 
it is important to know as many peo- 
ple as possible; and the quicker you 
can do that Ihe better. 

A second obstacle to the improve- 
ment of the quality of accountancy 
education in thU tounCiy has been 
. academic snobbishness.. .. If . the 
academic accountant^ hair has been 
too long for the'Uste of practitioners 
like SirXenneth Cork, it has also been 
too short to suit many scholars in the 
more traditional academic disciplines. 
Oxbridge has a lot to answer for here. 1 
and indeed it is only relatively recently: 
that subjects such as economics, politi- 
cal science, engineering, and English 
have managed in secure acceptance 



In our continuing series on 
training for the professions 
Edward Stamp examines the 
inequities of supply and de- 
mand in the accountancy 
world. 

within the two older English univer- 
sities. More generally, Bnlish univer- 
sities as a whole have been stow to re- 
cognise Ihe need to Introduce profes- 
sional studies (especially at the 
graduate level), in contrast to their 
counterparts in the United Slates. 
Leading American universities such as 
Harvard, Stanford, Berkeley, and 
Chicago have been devoting substan- 
tial resources to schools of business and 
finance lor generations, and it is not- 
able that when the Harvard Business 
School was founded it was dang with 
the blessing of that distinguished 
Oxbridge expatriate Alfred North 
Whitehead. 

However, the lion's share of Ihe 
responsibility for the slow develop- 
ment of accounting as an academic dis- 
cipline in Britain (especially in Eng- 
land) belongs to the leaders of the pro- 
fession who failed for so long to recog- 
nise the importance of advanced 
academic studies in the subject. Vice 
chancellors and the UGC can scarcely 
be blamed for lack of foresight on the 
part of the 1 profession. .... 

The conditions that gave rise to this 
lack of professional foresight have not 
changed, despite Ihe improvements in 
educational standards (that have 
occurred in spite of ihem)L The basic 
problem, which remains, is that the 
.profession is spilt into six separate 
bodies with over 100,0011 members 
between them, and the large numbers 
of backwoodsmen make it extremely 
difficult for the leadership to get the 
profession as a whole to accept the 
need for new policies: The failure, over 
10 years ago, to integrate (he six bodies 
into a more cohesive structure has pre- 
- rented : (he rationalisation of education 
and' training policies in the profession, 
and the subsequent failure of the Solo- 
mons Report to win support for its 
long range proposals has exacerbated 
the effects of (he failure of the integra- 
tion scheme. ;| * 1 . • 

Wfc thus find ourselves with a split 
profession, dominated by (fie chartered 
accountants ri^ny of whom arc 


unguged in work that it would be an 
exaggeration to describe us advanced 
or sophisticated. Unlike a country doc- 
tor (who is just as liable to hove patients 
with a serious illness as the Harley 
Street physician, nnd who must be edu- 
cated and (rained accordingly) Ihe 
country accounting practitioner 
requires far lower levels of education 
nnd training than a partner in a major 
international practice - whose clients 
will include some of the largest corpora- 
tions in the world. 

Indeed, if it were mu for the accnun- 
tanls in these large firms there would 
still he little impetus for change even 
today. The demund fur graduates, and 
Inc re singly for graduates in accounting, 
largely originated in the major public 
accounting firms. This demand is in 
turn derived from Ihe expansion of 
these firms in response to the growth in 
public and private enterprise, coupled 
with the recognition that higher stan- 
dards of practice can only he achieved 
hy employing people of much higher 
calibre. So the pro less ion has turned to 
die universities and to the polytechnics. 

The trend is now well established 
and can be expected to persist. It is 
likely lu he reinforced when the Brus- 
sels Commission introduces its Eighth 
Directive on company accounts, har- 
monising and raising the general stan- 
dards of education and training for the 
auditing profession within the EEC 
(although the directive has nothing to 
say about the equally important area of 
management accounting education) 

So the prospects for the future uf 
professional education in accounting 
seem bright. Major improvements 
have been made in the last decade, in 
spite or the backwoodsmen, and British 
universities are rapidly catching up 
with those in the United Stales in the 
range and Quality of their education 
and research in accountancy, ftt a 
number or problems remain, and there 
is no room for complacency. The 
remainder of this article will deal with 
the more important issues that need to 
be resolved with a sense of urgency. 

One problem, nowhere near solu- 
tion, is the gulf separating financial and 
public accounting on Ihe one side from 
management accounting on the other. 
The profession is dominated, in num- 
bers and quality, by ihe Institutes of 
Chartered Accountants, and although 
more than half of their members work 
in industry and commerce the Insti- 
tutes' educational and training policies 
continue largely to ignore the needs of 
management accountants. This is yet 
another manifestation of the familiar 
British syndrome whereby! occupa- 
tional status and financial reward lend 
to be proportionate to distance from 
The process of actually creating wealth. 

University departments of account- 
ing and fine nee are bridging this gap in 
the education of accountants because 
their degree courses not only cover 
management accounting as well as 
financial a count ing. they also include a 
wealth of other material (such (Is 
economic*, statistics, finance, compu- 
ter science, etc.) that is relevant to the 
needs of management , accountants 
working in industry. 


But once the graduate leaves univer- 
sity he is forced to choose between 
chartered accountancy (in which Ihe 
training gives virtually no attention to 
management accounting problems) or 
moving straight into industry, where his 
training is liable to be equally narrow 
the other way. 

A second problem is the failure of 
the profession lo integrate and co- 
ordinate its training poticics and 
methods with Ihe education in accoun- 
tancy being provided in the univer- 
sities. 

Part of the difficulty lies in the fact 
that the graduate intake is made up nF 
two groups; those with “ noil-relevant" 
degrees (c.g. in English, science, nr his- 
tory). nnd those with “relevant* 
degrees in accounting, economics and 
related subjects. 

Non -relevant graduates arc required 
to take a “foil ruin lion course" from pri- 
vate tutoring firms, supposed to pro- 
vide in si ruction in the academic mater- 
ial contained ill relevant degree 
courses. In fact these foundation 
courses are largely technical and pro- 
cedural in their content, and a far cry 
from the theoretical nnd conceptual 
work that is done in university courses. 

All of this is part of an even broader 
problem, namely the failure on the part 
of the profession to think out the rela- 
tionship between the theory and the 
practice of the subject. 

Clinical training in medicine fallows 
and is built upon the academic study of 
the theoretical foundations of medical 
practice, including subjects such as 
physiology, biochemistry, anatomy and 
so on. 

A similar approach should be fol- 
lowed in the accounting profession. 
Full-time education in the theoretical 
foundations should precede training in 
skills and techniques. The training 
programme offered in professional 
firms or in industry- shnflld provide a link 
between the theoretical knowledge 
already acquired at university and the 
practical skills and expertise' In which 
the graduate is being trained. 

In this blending of education and 
training it is not the function of univer- 
sity courses (or the foundation courses 
provided to non-releva nt graduates) lo 
train people in the practical aspects of 
book-keeping, auditing, lax, executor- 
ship accounting, and the like, and uni- 
versity examinations should continue 
to be a test of academic knowledge and 
not of book-keeping and other skills 
and techniques. 

If we accept the doctrine known to . 
economists as ihe theory of compara- 
tive advantage it seems dear that the 
comparative advantage of the uni- 
verisities and pofy technics lies in 
educating -accounting graduates and in 

! providing graduate conversion courses 
or non-rekvanl graduates. In bntrh 
cases the concern is with the theory, 
principles and concepts of accounting, 
a nil pi its cognate disciplines. . 

-Thrilling, in which (fit -graduated 
employer has (he comparative udvan- 
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tage, should be designed to develop: 
practical skills, expertise and techni- 
que. 

As in medicine, every effort must be 
made to relate the training (or clinical) 
work to the theoretical foundations 
provided at university. There must also 
be an intelligent co-ordination between 
the training process and the profes- 
sional examinations, and these exami- 
nations should be designed as a fair test 
of professional competence. 

There is in fact very little co- 
ordination, or even communication, 
between the education nnd the training 
sectors of tile profession in Britain. 
Worse still, there is convincing evi- 
dence that those responsible for the 
professional examinations are badly 
out of touch with the profession^ own 
training policies and procedures. Thus 
the Scottish Institute of Chartered 
Accountnnts is the only one of the six 

f trofessional bodies that is nclivcty 
nvolvcd in the provision of training 
courses for its future members, and is 
the only body that requires nn 
. “academic year" to be spent in a uni- 
versity by all nnn-relevant graduates. 
Although this reflects traditional Scot- 
tish concern with education and train- 
ing, it also underlines the weaknesses in 
' the English system. These English 1 
deficiencies are reflected In the dcplor- 1 
ably low pass rates in the English Insti- 
' lute's professional examinations. In 1 
the last five years the pass rate in the 1 
j first of these (professional examination 1 
I) has been around 50 percent; the pass J 
rate in the final exam (professional * 
exam II) has averaged little better than ' 
i 30 per cent. The pass rales of graduates 
J have been above the average (roughly 
j 65 per cent for PE I and 45 per cent for 
PE ill but these results, especially the ; 
| high failure rate at the final hurdle, re- 
present a serious waste of human 



Students waiting to enrol in the vestibule of Regent Street Polytechnic around 1900. 


The pioneering polytechnics 
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"In London . . . one of the most difficult 
of educational problems has been how 
to deal with the voting men and women 
between 16 and 25, who. . . are earning 
dieir livelihood during the day, but 
whose general culture and technical 
training obviously has in some iwiv to 
be provided for . . . The London 
Polytechnic instinues are now gathering 
in a . . . rapidly growing percentage of 
the young men and women between 
these ages, whether artisans or factory 
operatives, clerks or shop assistants. 
London 


Pamela Horn looks at the history of 
London’s advanced technical education 

colleges 
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■ resources and are an appalling indict- 
• ment of the training and examination 
, methods of the Institute and the lack of 
co-ordination between the two. 

A career in accountancy, and es- 
pecially in public accountancy, can be 
very lucrative, and senior people in 
larger firms can expect to earn well 
£100,000 a year. Incomes of £50,000 a 
year are not at all unusual for partners 
, in their forties. Yet professional sub- 
scriptions are relatively low. The pro- 
fession needs to spend much more on 
education, training and research, and it 
can certainly afford to do so. University 
graduates bring to the profession an 

• educational background that costs the 

• profession not hing. The profession also 
Obtains, free of charge, the fruits of 
university research in the subject. 

_ In' these difficult times It would not 
be unreasonable to expect the profes- 
sional accounting bodies to make a 
major contribution towards these 
. costs;.. 

They are unlikely! to Welcome this 
v suggestion, but it is surely not too much 
to expect them to display more concern 
about the quality of their (raining pro- 
cedures. If these procedures can : only 
succeed In getting one person in three 
through the. profession's own final 
examinations then there is something 
very badly wrong indeed with the tfain- 
: ; .ing; or the exantindtiops* &y wfffi froth 


essipn now attracts, ft Is up to the pro- 


• proppny. The present policies, or the 
...lack of them, are resulting in a quite 
inexcusable waste df talent, and caiisc 
much unnecessary human 'anguish. ! • 
It will lake more than money to solve 


Although it is only since 1966 that 
polytechnics have become a significant 
part of the British higher education 
system, their origins date back almost a 
century. Unlike their Europan coun- 
terparts, which from the start stressed 
the importance of scientific and tech- 
nical expertize, these early British 
institutions had far wider aims. As the 
founding charter of many of them pul 
it, they were to foster “the industrial 
skill, general knowledge, health and 
well-being of young men and women 
belonging to tne poorer classes". 

These moral aspects of the 
polytechnics' -work were particularly to 
the fore at Regent Street, the first to be 
established. This was opened in 1882 
by Quin I jn Hogg, a City merchant, 
who ' transferred to it the evening 
classes he had been running for work- 
ing class boys at Long Acre. Hogg saw 
his work as a rescue mission, emphasis- 
ing the need not merely to provide 
technical instruction but also re- 
creational arid sporting facilities, with- 


these problems. - Willpower, imaging- 
..Hon arid intelligeiHte aid atScv required! 
But motley will help and the profes- 
sion; has, plenty of it. If. professional 


su bsc rf pilous. were increased by a mere 
£20 a year .(tax deductible) it would 
-.provide aii o*tra'£2,UQf),00.0 n year that 
could be invested in improved training. 
In- research, 6 mi in contributions to 
Universities and polytechnics. AT ihu 
very least it is high (fine that i he English 
began to shbw as much concern us the 
Scots ubo in these mailers. 

' : : * -- - ' - - • 

The 4 riihor Is director of the Interna- 
tional Centre for Research lit Account 
ing and professor of decoupling thecty 
■at the university of Lancostcr. ] 
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Creational arid sporting facilities, with- 
in a generally religious atmosphere. As 
his daughter lateT wrote, the '‘religious 
life was as virile and prominent as the 
social, athletic or educational". He 
regularly conducted a Sunday after- 
noon Bible class for Between 500 and 
600 young people, and according to his 
daughter, it was this aspect which lay 
nearest to his heart. Even the title of 
the college reflected that preoccupa- 
tion in its early yc&rs, being known as 
the. Polytechnic Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Institute. 

Nevertheless, while many contem- 
: t^raries sympathi^pd wlijji his view that 
nheipojytochnic should act as ah amt-, 
dote ; 46 intemperance and vice Of 
every kind”, , through- its broad social 
objectives,' others were attracted by 
the educational and .thrilling facilities, 
offered. At that stage, 'instruction' for 
mechanics amj artisans was almost non 
existent' in the capital; and from the 
outset, Hogg was determined that the 
training!--' provided at Regent Street 
should be of a high quality. Inevitably 
tlictb were teething troubles! with the 
shortage of teachers onb.oF.ih6 most 
serious problems* But U was with pride 
that he recorded the; Conclusion of the 
Londoh Traifcs CountfHn fuiy; Ijigi, 
that *nny system .oF technical, scibri- 
tific. oi* theoretic, instruction Tor pur 
industrial population shojil.iLbe , 
.similar to Inewvi. 1 instruction gived «t 
the polytechnic I nstf t mb".. - -.*• ■ i 


the nation's educational provision 
when in 1889 the Technical Instruction 
Act was passed, authorizing county 
councils to levy a penny rate to pro- 
mote technical and manual instruction. 
In the following year, it allocated cash 
raised by an increase in the excise duty 
to these councils, specifying education 
as- one of the purposes to which the 
money could be devoted. 

London County Council was slow to 
utilize the funds tor instructional pur- 
poses, and it was not until 1893 that it 
set up a Technical Education Board, 
under the chairmanship of the Fabian 
reformer, Sidney Webb, to concen- 
trate on this aspect. Prior to that, as an 
LCC report For 1892 admitted that the 
capital was not only very far behind 
Germany and France in the quality and 
quantity of its technical education, but 
also far behind the chief provincial 
(owns. Manchester, for example, had 
14,000 students in technical evening 
classes; London, to be on a par with 
this, should have had 140,000 students, 
instead of the 24.000 recorded. 

But if moral pressures and educa- 
tional needs were, pushing the LCC 
into belated action, a third source of 
encouragement came from the diver- 
sion of certain Parochial Charities in 
the capital to educational ends. The 
Charity Commissioners, impressed by 
the work of Quintin Hogg at Regent 
Street, recommended the setting up of 
a whole network of simlar institutions 
throughout London with the help of 
these funds. Soon, some of the. Livery 
Companies added their contribution. 
Ine Goldsmiths' Comapany assumed 
responsibility for the establishment of 
Goldsmiths’ College at New Cross; the 
Drapers' Company financed the East 
London ; ' Technical . .College; 

tne Skinners Company contributed to 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute; 
and the Clothworkers* Company gave 
.substantial donations to the Northern 
Polytechnic.- Thft investment quickly 
bore fruit,: with Goldsmiths' College 
opening In 1891 Borough Polytechnic 
. following in 1892, BatterseA in 1894. 
and the Northern Polytechnic arid 
; fwtnampton. Poly tech nic Institute in 


■ institute". It was to this mixture he 
attributed the movement's “remark- 
able growth and success". 

Nevertheless, within the general ex- 
pansion some specialization began to 
emerge. Battersea, for example, by the 
early twentieth century was regarded as 
the natural home for classes in technic- 
al chemistry, the City of London 
College concentrated on commercial 
education, and the Borough 
Polytechnic catered especially for arti- 
sans. 

Regent Street has a flourishing 
photographic department, as well as 
schools of architecture, engineering, 
art, carriage building and business 
training. As early as 1888-89 its pros- 
pectus was advising female students of 
the value of its civil service courses: 
“the appointments in the Civil Service 
are among the most desirable to 
obtain, the duties being light and the 
hours of attendance short." 

Northampton Institute was the most 
“technical" of the polytechnics, and its 
electrical and mechanical engineering 
departments were regarded as the best 
equipped in London. Two-lhJrds of all 
its evening class students were re- 
cruited by this sector. Its work on 
technical optics was likewise con- 
sidered unique by LCC inspectors. 
Already by 1909 It had 76 hill-lime 


cheaper; thirdly, although their stu- 
dents obtained a degree, they were 
unable to do so in appropriate sur- 
roundings: 'The atmosphere of i 
polytechnic may be a very good one; 
but it is not a university atmosphere". 
Finally, they were expanding into areas 
‘inconsistent with the purpose fix 
which they were founded". Instead 
these ‘upstarts’ should be placed ftmdj 
in an inferior educational slot. At 
King's there was a good deal of 
non-university level work which "w 
are anxious to get rid of". This could be 
fanned out to the polytechnics, and in 
return their undergraduates should 
attend the university colleges, 

Not surprisingly, the principal of 
Birkbeck College, one of .tbe 
polytechnics mentioned in this connec- 
tion, reacted angrily, pointing out that 
not only had his own institution almost 


Institute in 
W. there wore 12 such. 
IE?™ 100 *.. ! n Mjndon, with around 
4U.(XX) students. Regent Street alone 
.cqnlnhiiied about a third of them: 

; mainly through evening classes. • . 

fnr te; V waning Instruction 
formed the bulk of the work in these 
early days*' the poly tech Ales were soon 


annum. This compared with 167 en- 
gineering students at King's College, 
London, where the fees were 50 
giineas a year, and 130 at University 

Wefib gloried in the variety of 
courses offered and in the faot that for 
the first time - bright working-class 
youngsters could study, for a decree. 
In his view hot a dozen such students 
could have afforded to attend the 
existing university colleges. Even hos- 
tile observers .recognised the 
polytechnics* p|6heering role in this 
regard. As the principal of King's 
.College grudgingly, admitted, they 
were helping Id . create a university 
tradition among the poorer sectors of 
society: "There can be no doubt.. . .• 


College ... has been chiefly knows 
in the past as a theological Institution, 
and as an evening coaching establish- 
ment for the lower Cjvil Service ex- 
aminations", he sourly observed. 

But the education officer of tbe LCC 
put the critics’ views most suedndy 
when he declared: “University 
the institutions for making officers: ■ 

polytechnics were intended tobem- 
stitutions to make the rank and file t« . 
most cnpable rank and file m l* - 
. world". . ‘ if- 

Even within the polytechnics them*.- 
selves there were those who fellthalDj’ 
moving into University work, they *?re 
betraying their mission of 
technical instruction for worein£Cto» , 
Londoners. C. T. Millis. prina^L# 
Borough Polytechnic (an Instifu|wo 
which stuck firmly to the trade Ifort 
was one of the doubters. "PreparatrOfl : 
of students for degrees of Ihe. Universi- 
ty of London is no doubt an excelled 
object, if given to the right type ™ v 

students and in institutions founaeo tm,' 

that work. But if Technical Insula, 
take up this work there is a dangw« , 
their becoming sham umveraty 
leges instead orplaces of education . 

workers . . !. in industrial -< 3cca P^ 
.'tionsV ’ . ' ••• 

Many similar arguments over 


Regent Srreet,: however; icould hot 
stuisfy the needs of □’ whole capita hipr 
could lire low other (cchnieiilTnstitu- 
. lions-, which, '11811 been : set! up./lj'kc 
, Fmi$ujry Tcchniqpl Mute 

began to tecogni^eihcsc deficient ievfn 


— - •• ‘ "MS JWI1 

ilv declared, (heir.work Avas ’.'noi ton- 

Btfjj ”u y W s,il1 ,csS 

■:W ^T;h5liW,$clu'siVely; 


i *J-V L h ' 


society: "There can be no doubt . . .• 

■ that the existence of the polytechnics 

and their connection with the univer- 
sity have done a great dpal to democra- 
tize university education": /■ ■ 

However, hfe and many other critics, 
naw drawbacks in the unplanned 
growth of the -new . institutions, -The 
proyost of University College eveh 
refected to ; ifieir . “megalomania"; 
“Class a net. .class and subject afiei". 
subject has been added lo the work of 
these polytechnics . to a large extent 
withpuf any objective in view". . : 

. ; But tQ l he principal of King’i there 
„were,"fodr main abjections to! Thu!! 
expunsidfi/. - First, " the 1 "siuhdofd of - 

■ teachers employed wiisj unsntisfHctbW. 
rand many ;0f therti-Werfe sdripusjy - 


mui m«hy _ of thfertl . werfe sdriqusjy 
pyeriypr lfed ; ; Second ly; their, cdhipijli- 
(iqn . -Wits ■ likely! ! ’to" i inderm inn the 

rtrfU'Aanlh * ’■ . 


prosperity of , exist ing/uni varsity :coT- 
le^es: pecauSe .Their '! -Courses ' were 


complete degree course .w --- j ; 
undergraduates in day and e«n I.- 
classes. By 1908-9 theynumbeW^*i 
.. evening dw^r 



Many similar arguments over. 

polytccnhfcs' role nnve, : 

' survived into our own times. Tnowuj - 1 , 
the end it is the expansi6cJst Sfn^ ; 
Sidney, Webb arid his aJIlM.yly.S; 
to have emerged victorious.. AS earo . 

19Q3-4, six polytechnics were providing 
complete degree courses for over 
undergraduates in day and eWjLJ- 
, Classes, By 1908-9 tlieynumbeteW' i, 
four-fifths of them in evening •; 

• It was In. these circunistanres 

Webb could boast: *E v f“ 

: provincial uhiversities. : with aj ' • • - ; 

dignity of charters and 
: diplomas and 1 ' degrees, often ® \ 
wbrk' of university grade than a uv i 
don Polytechnic". Not suninSin^y-J f 

was precisely - that fact wnicn ® . i 
buted to. (he suspicion With^bi^. .^!. 

first poiytephpfcs were 
i versity, .circles. It is;a sduption. 
they entirely outgTOJJ* r 

■ in ttib' 198Qs;y v - ' ! 

Polytechnic. * 1 . ; ■■!, ' 4' : 
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David Skyrme calls for 
more planning to meet 
the microchip challenge 

Running the 
circuit round 
the campus 


of l lie institutions resources. L : vcn 
for day to dav office procedures the 
permeation of technology is changing 
peoples altitudes. For all that may be 
written ahum resistance m change you 
will nui find many secretaries who have 
lasted the benefits of word processing 
wanting lo revcii in using traditional 
typewriters. 


flouted to the institution's ultimate 
detriment are the acquisition of older 
equipment at a bargain price, and the 
LimaiuriimiUcd acquisition of low cost 
microcomputers. In the end it is usually 
a ease of “cheap lo buy, expensive lo 


lasica me uenents oi worn processme use . 

wanting to rcveii lo using traditional £ When developing a central cninpiil- 
lypewriiers. j IliS rcS(l ,i rtc q i s heller to invest in 

, *JV. . .■ r *. " ^search, equipment at regular intervals rather 

teaching and adnumstratio,, - users are t |, an biiy one large system every 10 
experiencing the benefits of eonipu- y 0ars [( C gulnr purchases means that 

!^ Wnrd P r, . , ^ S<,, V ,r , U,l, f :r enhancements can be made with the 

of microelectronic technology. With i nt cst technology and can take advan- 
good systems properly implemented, |{1 g C Q f perforninnce im- 

most users properly consulted and pavements. A US ilniversity did de- 
adv,sed how to use ihcm to maximum bailed comparisons which showed that 
effect will want to use them even more. h such a So, icy thcy had acquired 50 
With the prol.ferat.on of m.croelec J r cen , m ^ e c J nwp } uler rc source over 
ro me based products and their a ford- ^ five-year period for the same outlay - 
abdity. how shoidd nn cducalinnai a c|co J r CU F SC of whl . re lhc norn ^| 


. i. . . . , : — a cieur cuau oi wntic me iiurinui 

The micro-chip or microelectronics 80s. These table top computers arc S S" ,2111^^^ inflationary wisdom or "buy now, pay 

revolution is upon us. Although ils full now widespread in tpnny university m rh k irf, n. l»lol" does not work, 

effect has yel .to be felt, it s impact on departments, colleges, schools und i n jividuuls in each denartment with ® Optimize different systems lo diffe- 

h ^l duca !' a .h^ ,l L^,P r ?I OU ? d ' ^.° f v 5 n } n s{ 4 ms hon ^- But little or no coanfi na t io rt^ H he needs rent ’requirements. Avoid the mistakes 
estaWiBhment that wants to play its today & numbers of microcomputers „r 0 .u c ri c nartments or the insti- nianv establishments where they try 
part in the education of tomorrows arc just a fraction of the number we can lu|ion .. it ji,: s whcrc ,i. c and make line cent ml computer system 
community can ignore the dramatic expect to see on (lie campus of the planners and noliev makers should do every thing for everybody. In many 
changes now occurring. future. Industry experts predict that an flC| - £ a dershiD role But to univer5 » t i e s. teachingsysicms are sep.i 

In this article we shall discuss some the price and technology trends of the m JJ y t he «^e of t e^h noloc v is some- raled from administrative systems, anc 

^ t w hnt^ bewildering and thef practical b 


In this article we shall discuss some the price and technology trends of the mnnv the SIS P i 
of the technology trends in microelec- past 15 years will continue into the XJ u’^nSrinc. • 
ironic based products. Then we shall future. Hence in jusi a few years time it expcriencnimitcd 


review how they are chanj 
environment or academic 


changing (he work will be very realistic to p 
lemic and adminis- professional member of 


rovidc every 
staff willi a 


sihle for coordinating the application 
of information processing technology 


trative staff alike. Finally, we shall desk-top computer as powerful us ™ and This perron should be respon- 

present a set of guidelines to assist today's much larger min.^mpuW It s ' bl { e / or coordinating the application 

policy makers and senior staff to face woufd also have significant amounts nf £ ' i t,f infnr ' 1 ‘ n t ,,t,n processing technology 

the challenges ahead with confidence, local semiconductor memory and per- ™ 5 n . cri « s . ldl <tepwimcnu. Such a j«rson 

Often, one gets the feeling that the sonal magnetic disc storage. Couple *>" U P *' ° r userul ? ll ‘« 1 . ,d havc « ™ wtli expertize not 

so called micro-chip revolution is un such a system with another current Sidelines. just m computers, but in u broad base 


overnight phenomenon. Certainly, it technological development, the vidcu- 
wjs not until the BBC television disc which can play back prc-rccordcd 
programme The Chips are Down was video material, and the potential for 
shown that the general public and most changing the educational environment 
policy makers became aware of the is enormous. 

technological possibilities of the chip. Technology is also making its impact 
Bui microelectronics technology has, on educational ■ administration. Fur 


in fact, been evolving steadily over (he 
last 20 years. So regular has been its 


preparing standard letters or docu- 
ments, the conventional typewriter is 


last 2U years, ho regular nas neen us ments, tne conventional typewriter is 
rate of progress that the values of no match for a word processor. Also 
several key electronic parameters, emerging are intellegcnt photocopiers 
when plotted logarithmically against which can merge original material with 
time follow very closely a straight line, standard formats and headings. In 
What this means . is that prices are larger establishments with their own 
decreasing or performance increasing print shops, phototypesetters can take 
at a fixed percentage rate each year, output directly from computer based 
Thispercentagefactoris40percentfor text processing systems. Even the 
logic elements (the heart of any ealeu- telephone system, which from the 
lator or computer) and an even more user's viewpoint has changed little in 
dramatic 80 per cent improvement for the last 20 years, is now beginning to 
semiconductor memory elements. look distinctly old fashioned. Modern 
These trends have a significant effect digital switchboards can redial engaged 
on product prices. For example, the lines, redirect calls, report faults and 
performance to price ratio of computer keep records of all external calls for 
systems hardware is improvingovemll analytical and accounting purposes, 
at about 25 per cent a year. Thus, a Overall, it doesn't require much 
university caniodavreoiace its in. vear imagination to realize the lechno- 






faas over twice the capacity at well Everybody involved in educational 
under half the price. Furthermore, it budgeting knows full wall that an 
requires only a fraction of the floor establishment's most expensive re- 
space, consumes much less power and source is people. Yet unlike price 
is much more reliable and less costly to trends in microelectronics, people 
repair than its predecessor. Another costs continue to rise. Here then is one 
example is today^k hand held calculator of the fundamental factors affecting 
which is more powerful than a I960 future planning. For in the 1980s, the 



Lix 




mainframe computer. cosi or acquiring micrucieurunm 

Technological advances are also based hardware is small compared with 
making it easier to get information into the cost of using it effectively. With a 
and out of computers. Traditionally, computer, the ' costs of software, 
punched cards were used for input and maintenance and services far outweigh 
[ine printers for output. Today such its capital cost oyer its lifetime. The key 
batch-oriented processes 'are yielding 1° implementation of new technology 
to terminal based systems in which a must therefore focus on people relatep 
■«r can access information in the costs. Furthermore it s application 
computer directly from a visual display must be geared to people productivity 
unit. Sunh a terminal *vnin!ie a#tuanroc and their- worklns environment. - 


cost of acquiring microelectronics 


virV^^ I 






unit. Such a terminal exploits advances an£ i their working environment, 
in microelectronics as well. as raster SBSBB|sajSjS 
scan video technology. Just like. 

domestic television which exploits the . . 

same technology the use of colour is What then are the attitudes of 


- I Focus your resources. Establish- qf information handling products. 

• ments -which. cannot afford tie* ven- • Your head oF information serviees 

“miiicsuc television wmen exploits me lures in times of economic cutbacks are should dra w up a st rategic plan for 

same technology the use of ^colour is What then are the atiiiudes of not facing reality, pe college which computing and information technology 

becoming a viable proposition. Hence educational staffto new technology? In survives is that which builds up a throughout the institution. Common 
sophisticated colour graphics terminals the casq of computers early (isers were reputation in a limited number of information needs arid flows QfiiV 
*re available at less than a tenth of their predominantly researchers who Used areas, rather than the one hns a formation should be carefully artA- 
Wfl cost, and today cost only a few. them for Scienfiflc taicuIation^A* wideTongeofmediocrecourses. r lysed. The plan must consider fulfy the 
times more than the more basic lowering costs made them affordable • If alt reeling good staff and students human aspects nf introducing new 
monochrome alphanumeric terminals, within departments, many more poten- is one of your objectives, particularly technology. 

Such cost trends make it very attractive tial users were exposed to their advan- for scientific subjects, you mtuf invest • Now make sure that every proposed 
for academio and administrative staff tages. Today you will find sacologists In the latest and best m technology, procurement of nn informatipn tcch- 
to use such term! rials to display their using the computer to analyse survey The league table or American umvera- nnlogy product (yes even microcompu- 
wmputer output- in the form of col- results, geographers pinning but de- ties, as far ns academic achievement in ter* and switchboards) conforms lo the 
°ured graph Jbar charts, histograms, mogtephic trends and literary rewar- computer ( wenre is concerned, is plan, .unless there are very good 
and. diagrams; : ■■ : . chers analysing word frequencies and dominated by those with such a for- reasons why it should nut. An example 

The next maibr step fdnvard in concordances. ward loqMng ouilcwk. Schwls which from the , World uf commerce will 

“ropuicr input and' outout will - be Computers nre also increasingly were unknown several years ago have nmplffy this jKiiiii. In one company, 

Socerh cimtui.:. j i , fe.ft.i'iniilnn niirnmuic not nisi for lean! -uo (htOUBh the tCHHUIC table hy evarv ileroiriinunt made aulononums 


experiences were encouraged. This 
•.unipany spends about £3,5tHI for a 
wiirk-statiun, which in most cases is 


Inter” docs not work. 

• Optimize different systems to diffe- 
rent requirements. Avoid the mistakes 
of many establishments where they ny 
suid make one central computer system 
do every ihing for everybody. In many 
universities, teaching systems are sepa- 
rated from administrative systems, and 
timesharing is separated from number 
crunching. 


However, we can obtain a good • Appuinl a head of information scr- 
perspectivc from the experiences of vices. This perron should he respon- 


SllliVlirgi , t 

Now make sure that every proposed 


ward looking outlook. Schools which from the a World of commerce will 
were unknown several years ago hare amplify this point. In one company. 


^Pfiak’n Spell, toy costina less than dents themselves arc demaridrnu more i w|ifivaient universi y, Uv'^irimcms purehnsed from different mnnufactnr- 

OOshows latsurft tSSfqu« need access to computers white at college or through u similar uujfook, . • . ers. In. the wconj) company, Ihede- 

BXDensive' We S u^yersity. !'■ : , • When' investing irt-uny product at purlmcnls villi rctuiiied mos^ of ihejr 

■' e*|i**iH|Ih8irVcirce ^ConiLnteSn with Many administrators arc also efumg., Ow new technology. mwRiiaate fully autonomy bin iwerc required to follow 

:f°mpu ers^ ^maJ vte\\ bHKa the'njinn ine their attitudes towards computing, alt the costs over its plarinal hfchmc. Hi« micgrutvrf curpnratc; plnh. With 

. 'uter fo thcTiS bccome the norm in^ meir ^ Afler, all, .hardware costs ihu mmt this approach, purchases lu«1 to bo 

. One !of the' Cbnse’aucrices of the was viewed a $ a record keeping and visibly , ure only a frneliun of the true made from q stmill list of nnpruved 

. *‘«tdy price reduettenof microelectro- accouSing Hyslem* today the forwurd cos in. fiecuusr qf rapid tecTmulogica vendors with lyhoin quantity discounts 

^■SerapidsS Sing a Jm&ntlor wants to uw ; rt as; changes. lhe ; planned hteumcshiiuhl hnd been negotiated. CtiptralsupiH^i 
■ Personal miclorom outers such as h real lime management information, be closer lu.5 years rather than HI. Tyro «nd hack up wrvteexsvereflunn place .- 
p^^and^TapdrTRS- tooUohelp in (hea?(ivemanagBnienr examples or -where thisgUidehneis Centres, of expedite uhd ^Kchmyge of 

^ ^ ■'!: ■■ 

;i ; ' : !v : v-v ; 3 ! V \ •' .. ^ !■’•• . ■ ■/■S- v . 


multifunctional, for example allowing 
transmissinn of memos as well as access 
to shared files. 

Using these guidelines may not be 
straightforward since they impinge on 
some of the traditions of educational 
budgeting nnd departmental auton- 
omy. However, tlicy do recognize 
teennolngiciil realities and the ingred- 
ients of successful establishments. 

Hie corrullnry of the above guide- 
lines is the recognition of information 
ns an important resources. The fun- 
dumcntal role of a higher educational 
establishment is one of tcnching und 
research. It is the task educational 
planners und policy makers optimize 
human resources, physical resources 
and financial resources to accomplish 
the goals of the establishment. Today, 
truilitioniil establishments arc being 
challenged hy newer methods of 
achieving similar results with fewer 
resources. In-housc training in indus- 
try and the Open University arc good 
examples of this. In hnlh situations the 
value of information is clearly recog- 
nised. It is nn accident that die Open 
University is at the forefront of the 
application of microelectronic based 
products for teaching. 

In fnct, information is the life blood 
of teaching, research und administra- 
tion. Its efficient handling and dissemi- 
nation will be so critical to the effec- 
tiveness of the educational establish- 
ment in the next decade that the 
president of one leading American 
university has dubbed information the 
‘fourth resource'. 

.Since, in the future, lhc cheapest 
way to store information will he in 
electronic form rather on paper, the 
successful educational establishment 
of tomorrow needs a good understand- 
ing of huw lo exploit microelectronic 
based information technology. 

In the electronic world of tumor row 
we can envisage the “wired un" campus 
- data highways of coaxial cable form- 
ing a local urea network, threading its 
way through laboratories and class- 
rooms. Wall socket outlets will pro- 
vide access Tor plugging in terminals, , 
printers, file store, copiers, comparers 
and many other devices. These local \ 
networks will in turn be connected to 
existing regional and international 
computer networks. 

A rc&euTChcr in Cambridge will be 
able to assess the most recent reports of . 
his or her colleagues at a Californian 
university, from a microcomputer > 
based desk terminal- This terminal will 
allow the preparation of documents 
and memos which can be tiled and 
transmitted. U will also enable assess- 
ment of files, memos and diary wher- . 
ever there is access to the network 
provided he or she has the necessary 
' access privileges. Assessment of the . 
library’s data base to do a literature 
. search on an item of interest wit! also 
’ be possible. 

Students will be able to go to the 
graphics terminal to revise a lesson and 
take a lest, at their own convenience. 
They can revise some concepts from 
their residence. 

In fact, today's concept of the class- 
room, the office, the library, the mail 
room, the print shop will change 
dramatically as information starts 
being handled in significant quantities 
electronically. 

Are we sure that this is not a pipe 
dream? Well-all of the above examples 
are happening today for the .privileged 
few. It will only happen on a wider - 
scale where there is leadership . to 
' nurture such schemes from the ex-: 

; peri mental to the everyday. 

A hove all it requires planning arid a 
realistic implementation plan. Tt does 
of course require money. Bui a tot of 
that money is today* being spent 
throughout campus - on paper, office 
equipment, hut above all in staff costs- 
staff who given the right tools could be 
much more productive. 

Tomorrow \s successful Higher 

education establishment will need a 
new outlook towards information nx n 
resource and a knowledge of what 
technology can and cannot do. And. of 
voufite, a determination to meet the 
challenges. In this article sve Have 
looked at some fundamental facts 
about i microelectronics; examined 
trends in applications and user atti- 
tudes: presented some - guidelines tor 
implements itm and given it glimpse at 
. the electronic infur mgtiun bused cam- 
, pus OF the 1 Tut lire. ThitHiyli careful,: 
planning and w risible application qf . 
.. this knowledge, we cnti all fttec.lhe 
! mte t'oclijp future with confidence. ■ - . 

' flW tUiihio A (1 JjnTktliii’iH rJnut- 
..diin{d t omputing sy.iirim. 
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... s la umwii, 

with Professor Schocnbaum's skilful 
commentary, from u diary kept by 
Thomas Greene, Shakespeare’s 
cousin and Stratford’s Town Clerk at 
the time. The reproduction of the 
eight pages of this manuscript is 
mostly illegible, but it can be 
followed with the assistance of the 


Shakespeare Survey 33: King Lear 
edited by Kenneth Muir 
Cambridge University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 521 23249 X 

Shakespeare and the Solitary Man 
by Janette Dillon 
Macmillan, £15.00 
ISBN 0 333 27468 7 

Shakespeare’s Images of Pregnancy 
by Elizabeth Sacks 
Mncmlllon, £12.00 
ISBN 0 333 30004 1 


followed with the assistance of the 
ni nee nth-century transcript which Pro- 
fessor Schoenbaum has also disin- 
terred. 

Shakespeare’s own handwriting 
and the problem of distinguishing his 
authentic signatures from later fakes 
is the subject of another chapter, 
leading on naturally to a highly 
entertaining account of the forgeries 
perpetrated by William-Henry Ire- 
land at the end of the eighteenth 
century and John Payne Collier in 
the nineteenth. Ireland's short-lived 
but right happy nnd copious industry 
in producing letters, verses and even 
a whole nlay, all supposedly found in 
an old chest, has more than a touch 
of fnrec about it, ns Professor 
Schoenbaum is not slow to appreci- 
ate. The deeper irony does not 
escape him either: that Ireland's 
compulsive need to win the npprQvnl 



Sr H<«wurcs 0I Dem by o-arf. 

She documents this transition^ 

unde ranee of reference 

social and iierarv 

the new cult an^dB fcjSf 

Sr ll ™? ilari I* 1, lhe **"“ b 'y S 

Dr Dillon chooses to deni*? 
innovation, Is something 
nianteau word for kinds of 5 
asser ion and .riWwpiJ S 
might not seem immediacy J 
to each other, as she admits: “ 

!t can suggest the country ft 
the contemplative life, the if 
choly humour, the refiwi d 
public office, the studious dial 
tion. It can be classified, as7« 
by contemporaries, as referring tc 
time, place or the mind, ft can be 
voluntary or involuntary, and 
thereby associated with either 
freedom or imprisonment, ft mo 
be an expression of self-toe, toe 
of the community, or love of God 
The flexibility of its mmk 
range is symptomatic of the uncer- 
lainty surrounding attitudes to it ig 
this period. 

Although there is surety some eng- 
eration in the .claim Sa 
"Elizabethan drama, whatever in 
genre, is based on the opposition 
between the social and the sofitay 
principles” (one can identify may 
other basic oppositions), the fraiKcJ 
reference established by Dr Dillon 
enables her to chart through i 
selected sequence of his verb 
Shakespeare's engagement with At 
moral implications rif solitariness. 
Beginning with Richard III (“I im 
myself alone”) and its “esMatallj 
medieval perspective" on the relative 
merits of individual will and social 
good, the argument fluently takes m 
through Richard II, the soootts. At 
melancholy Jaques and the m 
more melancholy Hamlet, demoai- 
trating an increasingly wmpaAeu 
presentation of the solitary md 

divided self, qualified however by i 
critical awareness of lhe wrfiBOd, 
narcissism and lack of public cop* 
mitment which attend the oondluoa. 
Preoccupation with self, it seems, on 
be ambivalently both a preservaboo 
of personal Integrity anti an affecta- 
tion, a playing with assumed roles, h 
this respect, Dr Dillon draws atten- 
tion to the use of mirror imagery a 
these works: "the versatility of l* 
mirror as an image for different qflj- 
ities in the self mimics the W? 
ety and fickleness of the sell: all « 

qualities, its smoothness, its snptfu- 

dallty, its facility, Its brittlenea^w 
to mention its capacity for rwwm* 
are exploited.” But she Gads iritis 
the later tragedies Shakespeare rfjw 
to a more conservative ^empM» 
upon the social Identity of 
beginning with King 
the solitaries and outcasts redawm 
through thejr inner suffering tw« 
bonds of sympathy 
dependence to which, the 
its • moral allegiance. ' .™£2"T 
Corlolanus and Ttinon, deji 
ately sever their- ties 
exemplify' the moral that 
movement for the solitary 
death". - Despite her te ndea ?,C 
make didactic capital out ■ 
plays, Dr Dillon’s approach^ 
tainly profitable in ■ 

Insights and fertile 

about one aspect ShakW» . 

relationship to his cultural 
.. Fertility, In the tWin senses ol Pj. 
pal: and artistic genera uon, i5 
theme r of. Elizabeth 1 5®^?, 
orhi<*h - if ca(F l* nerhaos emblemaw ; 


“ » , 'iwiiy vivwa uui 

by D, J. Palmer escape him either: that Ireland's 

— — — compulsive need to win the approval 

■To judge from these offerings, an unsympathetic father should 
Shakespeare has just had another “ avc . ed lo . **“ surprisingly easy 

very good if rather expensive birth- dec cptfon anti then to the humiliat* 

day. tog disgrace of Ireland senior. Collier 

, In William Shakespeare: Records ™ ts *he m p rc dangerous figure, since 
. and Images Professor Schoenbaum h,s f °rgeries cleverer and are 

provides a fitting sequel lo his superb £"' p °!T ed w ‘ th , 8 e " L,,n f disc ° ver ‘ 

Documentary Life (1975). This ! es ’ modern scholarship has to 

' handsome volume, like its predeces- trend Wa , ri ^ ar , ound his tracks. His 11 m a 

sor, combines a wealth or primary mo,lv ® s for such misplaced ingenuity » . -a* 

' source material in fucsimile with a ? re obscure * and Professor Schoen- 

text in which learning is graced bv baum speculates briefly on Collier's 

style and wit. Some slight overlap S!2 rw ^ nm ?u Van,ly Ieavin 8 Jhe Felton portrait of Shakespeare reproduced from S. Schocnbaum’s William 

between the two works is caused by 0 thc psycho- biographers. Shakespeare: Records and Images, reviewed here. The author comments that if 

the reproduction in their entirety of Whatever the personal pathology th “ » Indeed Shakespeare "he had undergone a strange metamorphosis”, and 
items, such as the depositions in the underlying these and other fabrica- notes particularly lhe vast expanse of forehead; “those persuaded that a gi gan tic 
Bel ott- Mount joy suit and the entries the y, flre atso by-products of b [ aia r«iuircs a gigantic casing will derive satisfaction from the Felton 

i in lhe Stationers' Register, from the ris ®. °[ bardolatry and its attend- Physiognomy", 
which extracts were included in the ant . relic-hunting. So also are the i, nr ho _ 

Lift. As a result, Records and Images y anous P««t»ng8 alleged to be con- acceptance. Mr the play, "by half if possible", and 

Is an independent and self-contained temporary portraits of Shakespeare, “ iirfS!ffi eX j a, ! d -i e !f boral ? ar P u ‘ that in 06113111 lines he devised his 
work, not merely a supplement. In here . reproduced and discussed? Prib- [J detailed exantinabon own punctuation, as In “Let me wipe 

addition to bringing together yet tessor Schoenbaum points out how f!* „, rent va nants and it first It ^mells. Of mortality". After 

more ocular proof that Siakespcare dissatisfaction with the h conc J usloas ' ej. a3 he says, "This is the wonderful 

was certainly Shakespeare and not. as s 1 lol S!f y , of Jf ie hust in Ouaftcf ttnLh? h C ° py i°, r r , the thin 8 aboul Shakespeare, isn’t it? 

Mark Twain once proposed, another Stra[ f° rd ® Holy Trinity Church has “ JjP** 1 ?!?* re P ort ,a ken open to so many different interpre- 

man of the same name. Records and Hc c° m panied a preference for one or da * n 3 t scyeral performances and tations". ■’ P 

Images is concerned witli several other of the various Images. thought ^ ,ar 8 el Y based on a M Sj , . ■ •* 

shadier characters who in one wav or more a PP«>pnate to arctic. genius, prempt book, but one that was itself N jJ“ Sinden is a bit of a tease, 
another are part of the story” Y ® ul in tae e nd the stiff lineaments of der,V6d from a fresh rollatlon of the sometimes a choice of 

The first of these is Simon For- the Dreeshout engravipg and the Quart0 wth the original lonahand nSTSS 011 ? aS to > Hf- made * as 
man. necromancer, Dhvsidan and self-satisfied pori? -butcher" ' (as manuscript before being freely Taylor shows In his study of 

f s ^represented Dovier Wilson described him) of the reviwd by a competent but not very p^, m P atlb [ e versions of Quarto 
Janssen monument are nmbahlv n« careful dramatist. Mr Stone believes and . obo in- their treatment of the 


sexual athlete, who is represented Cover Wilson described him) of the reviwo Dy a competent but not very v . veraions of Quarto 

here chiefly by his somewhat con- J, mssen . monument are probably as “reh*! dramatist. Mr Stone believes Z°.?° V treatment of the 
fused accounts of Macbelh, CymbSSte f,! osc 85 WB can comB to an. authentic } hat , the original^ prompt-book was JJf Tay J°. r f t hares Mr 

and Vie Winter's Tale « seeTat the ,ikeness - lost fa the orv that has nr ev in„*i„ Stone s dissatisfaction with "the trad- 

nlnlv in lfil }’ -Kh« The Q 1 
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Globe in 1611, but who also, as we Thc ^stion of authenticity in the proposed % by some to account S'™,,,? t ^ 5t ll ■ ? n tflB other 
know from, his notebooks, was con- tcxt King Lear is currentiy a mat- ■& p r f ^ le 0 ^ uart °) £? ssib !y destroyed a f olio ’i 1108 that Mr 

stilted, in his medical caoadty bv ? f renewed 1 debate, to which .Jjj ****** at the Globe m 1613, and ■ „!S!5f, , n ISP rd! f a . f a f uous and 
some of Shakespe^e’s^^sbclat^ P -W-K. • Slone makes .a substantial *« Shakespeare himself was not f 8 W fluoas 1 interpolation, "And 
Including the - Mountjoys and ^ highly provocative contribution, ESS 1 ®*? assist m preparing a tra f *, Gloucester’s 

priritera Wllliarti laggaro and Richard cba,len 8 in g not only recent replacement. In other words, the 

Field, not to memmn Emilia Lanier, orthodoxy concerning the biblio- “oaaajjUng proposition advanced than rife t rck .i, Peat « no , eSB 

Dr Bowse’s Dark Lady. Frdm the S^phical problems of this particular jjj ^ St o n ® is the Folio text e ? llre P Ia y 

Stratford records, three trouble- - p,a y 0ul “{sp.the conservatism of *J“ P.° Independent authority, SffftiM P 5 po ^~ 

makers . emerge: William Bott. who ; fI,adera editorial-, attitudes towards regardless of whether it is regarded 22!“®! a |. moments of dramatic 
ag tenant of New Place UnS Shake£ emendation and the principle of as . a . be “ e r text as an editS and gj 1 ^P att . ei 01 *“ **» play, 
peare purehqsed;it in 1597 seems to choosing .a “basic text”. The prime retouched version. Future editors of ijl overlu rnmg of dramatifc' conven- 
jiave crowned- hia local reputation, for faulty about the text otKlnglear. wUI have- to- contend with ,“P ecta j f ? n8 1 and ' 

i|l-dOmg by murdering his daughter j® that exists in two vefslons, the 5Sf ? cUy blbl, ographfcal nature of ^ 3 «cters hopes, i^.ttaced by James 
there (according to th£ deposition of Q“*rtp of 1608 , a fuU btit qbvioiisly this thorough re-ekaminatipn of the .Mmitcd space prevents an 

one Roland Wheler, published here U an &! ed recension of the play,, and- 5. vldaa “* but Mr Stone also perfnltt 3p P 1 reci ® tio u of these and 

for the first time);, John Addon-, ■*!* Flist ^ 0,i6 text of 1623, a much himself Tp disparage lhe artistic items In the volume, which, 

brooke, who was successfully sued . , d ‘ e , r version which lacks some. three I? ent i ?.* the additional material in r ^°* e . . ra Alan Smfield s discussion 
for debt by Shakespeare In 1608, but " undred N found in the Quarto * h ® Fo,1 t °. and not everyone will - stol cism and Calvinism in Hamlet 
whd afecoaded leaving, Ms bondstnan (m c !udmg an eiUlre scene), hut am- i-j^gnjonf of the author . on Antony and.. 

V to pay ■up;, and. ^llTam f Comlbe;^ • ias > ab ^. ,t : 3 mitt* iln«? In thST Qatorto^a b. wSgWp * y Andrew Fichter and 

local landholder whb played- a prom- ^ lj com- VoV .^h Db you^ ^yder respectively p articles 

inent rplein an attempt to enclose E9H nde ^ by the fact ffiat^hile the. l 1 ?! hpsl v ) ’Look- .therel - , °. n _ bpllding oL the . Fortune and, 

land. in which Shakespeare had some .”>**?■ ,e *t aeeq|s to Correct, some T-ook lhere! , y. mq wlobp and OO-.Elizabethan aftors 

• finianejal interest. obvious errors Id. the; Quarfolt, 7 V. >v: Issue coti- 

If the latter .two- episodes' have f° 
sometimes been. used. to depict thc Lx : 
poet of humanity as i“a tight-fisted 5J 1 
capitalist demanding his metaphorical 


scii .usea.to aepict tnc U'. uu-me.,- s;. ' .ir . v. ’■ “T v; : wuuvi&in -ana 

nsilly as i“a ilBht-flsted Q uart ,°' A second Quarto , of, 1619 : ’??, n ^ , . Tn tefP*ng |he ftoursi of critb “JP^tehip an Invaluable . asset ‘ in 
ending his metaphS W es P ht ‘he dafe of 1608 on ilx. ilt?^ 1 ^ a1 , ^terpretatlon ^during the last tb f-. eve^burgeoning world of 
sh", Profcssor iclioln- ^ shown, to be merely a : {Si> y Jt5f rS Iv.? - 5' ^S bard ob «ry« S . tudies - that ' world 


pouad of flesh”, Profos^of Sell 
baum sets' the: record straight. V 
Shakespeare sped for the; recove; 
debts on two occasions -huly, "Ji 
tion .in Shakespeare'S;. Stretford 
deed in Elizabethan England gen 
ly, was an , everyday past 
indulged in largely, because the 
system furnished, no. other oonyei 
machiuety, jsuch ps; credit accoiin 
collection agencies." Edwafd Bi 
Dingo is gently reproved Cor n 
renting Shakespeare** up pa 
refusal .to take sides, in the enck 


h®w m ...a frefih ana interesting 
B.-.penpttlive;. ’altitudes -to Solitariness 
v- n li j 8 ®J! Itijate Sixteen ih-centbiy 
J f 1 iW- {P^htaifts'that 
l . P!*»'i tin C® 'the ''traditional 
g, medieval;, ethos,; which exalted the 
r i . : :cojnmda: good -ahd the 1 ; collective 
£ i i P 3 ‘itoal bbli^tiotf aboif c ■ 
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.main, text. Even so, 
suffideht: space in herop^l ^ 

, iter' for :a- rather 
of sotae thirty exantplei ^ 

after all ra:« JjSr 
. metaphor for literary 
or not “a syndrome ^^2. 

accounts Jor the- ll 

.metaphor in fbe Rona^f^ 
Shakespeare's work . M. a ,v f, a* 
according to ■ Dr ^ Sqptey . , f b j 0 j 0 gJcsJ 
evolution (ittdf ;\. a \ pflr ? v °-K 
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range of associations ia |pW®Jv 
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Subjects and Sovereigns: the Grand 
Controversy over legal sovereignty 
In Stuart England 

by C. C. Weston and J. R. Green- 
berg 

Cambridge University Press, £24.00 

ISBN 0 521 23272 4 

At a time when historians of Stuart 
politics are steadily depicting a 
world dominated by court intrigue 
and factional rivalry, it is salutary 
that the authors of Subjects and 
Sovereigns should turn our attention 
to political ideas and constitutional 
issues. And it is refreshing that they 
should bring to their subject bold- 
ness of argument and clarity of 
exposition. 

Prior to 1642, Weston and 
Greenberg maintain, the world of 
contemporary political thought was 
a world of order In which the king 
(reflecting the rule of Ood) was 
superior to all and endorsed with 
ultimate power for the welfare of 
the commonwealth. Laws were the 
king's laws; he enjoyed the right to 
suspend and dispense from them in 
the name of the common good. 
After 1642, as the question of who 
made law became paramount, this 
“order theory" of government was 
steadily replaced by a rival 
ideology— by claims that legal 
sovereignty should be (and had 
been) snared, and by a belief in the 
community as the origin of political 
authority. 

Ironically the spring of this 
change was the king himself— or 
rather the "Answer to thc Nineteen 
Propositions" issued in Charles Ts 
name. For there Charles described 
a government in which the king, 
torus and commons, each having its 
distinctive powers, shared in the 
making of laws. This implied "co- 
ordination principle" of legislation 
was quickly taken up by pamphlet- 
eers on behalf of a Parliament 
which had hitherto lacked an 
ideological base for its opposition. 
Charles Herle, Philip Hunton and 
William Prynne argued not only for 
legislative authority in the three 
estates of' king, lords and commons, 
but also for the origin of human 
authority in the people. The royal- 
ists quickly saw their mistake and 
in their pamphlets of the 1640s 
ascribed to the two houses a subor- 
dinate role in law-making. As John 
Spelman put it succinctly in 1644, 
■•The sovereignty (and with it the 
Inseparable legislative power) doth 
solely reside in the king." • 

But for all the efforts of royalist 
polemicists, the . “co-ordination 
principle” did not die. Indeed 
though the monarch was restored in 
1660,. the Convention decreed, in 
language reminiscent of that princi- 
ple, "the government is and ought 
to be by khig.Tords and commons." 
After 1660 ( s ° the argument runs) 
me king was held to have but a 
share in laW making. Hence the 
dispensing power, formerly uncon- 
tentioti s, became the focus of con- 

from facing page 


II's reign a substantial majority of 
the political nation had abandoned 
the order theory of kingship for the 
community centred view of govern- 
ment". 1689 saw the death knell of 
thc old ideas. The “Grand Con- 
troversy" had been resolved. 

In developing their thesis Profes- 
sors Weston and Greenberg valu- 
ably discuss complicated legal issues 
and rival theories of English history 
within the context of the debate 
about sovereignty. In its outlines 
the central argument— for a major 
shift in. ideas — is convincing. Less 
satisfactory is their attempt (though 
commcndably attempt is mndc) to 
relate those idens to politicul cir- 
cumstances and to political change. 
And this leads ultimately to some 
misjudgments and an exaggeration 
of the significance of political 
debate. For the period after thc 
Civil War, the assumption is made 
that (in contrast to thc early seven- 
teenth century) legislative supre- 
macy was equivalent lo sovereignly. 
Yet it is not dear that most con- 
temporaries, even after 1642, made 
this identification; wc arc told of 
some royalist writers, like Charles 
Dallison, who did not. It is not 
enough to call those who saw the 
importance of legislative sovereignty 
"modern minded 14 unless it is made 
clearer how and when attention was 
shifted to legislation as the centre 
of government. 

fi is difficult, too, to accept the 
view that there was such a dramatic 
change after 1660. The Charles II 
described here as a king limited by 
coordination theory to a share in 
legislation (and incidentally bound 
by statute lo call Parliament tricn- 
ntally) nevertheless ruled from 1681 
to 1685 in defiance of the constitu- 
tion. And did so with impunity. 
The row over the dispensing 
power-in 1672 and in 1687-was. 
surely, less a quarrel about the 
issue of legal sovereignly per sc 
than a dislike of the ends for which 
that power was being exercised. 
When Sancroft abandoned James 11 
in 1688 he was not (primarily) a 
convert to the “community-centred 
ideology"; rather he sought to 
defend the Anglican Church now 
assaulted by a king whom he had 
expected id uphold it. To see ideas 
as, in the main, the determinants 
(rather than barometers) of political 
change is to view the political world 
as an image in a mirror. As the 
case of Prynne (well discussed here) 
shows so clearly, political circums- 
tances dictated attitudes more than 
ideas determined events. If by the 
end of (he Stuart century the 
“Grand Controversy" was resolved, 
the change owed mare to the polit- 
ical developments of William's 
reign, than to the legacy oF political 
debate in the 1640s. 

1 Kevin Sharps 

Kevin Sharpe Is lecturer in history at 
the University of Southampton. 


■ assiduously plaits is, of course, 
human female pubic hair, a reading 
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characters afe pregnant with child,' 
and - ihe • tragedies,- with' their 
emphasis -on the family "entirely to 
be expected in a than of middle 
f.ge . finally 'issuing in "the genera- 
tive thrust" of the romances. 

,w, But **> e argument is not as tidy as 
jnis outline suggests. Families and 
. Parent-child .. • relationships, for 
iterance, ate structurally important iti 
wch early works as The Comedy of 
> ® nd the first history plays, 

5 an ® of them considered by Dr 
'MCks- More depiorably, Dr Sacks is 


where the marie of a Horst Is regard- 
less of its sex? Of Measure for 
Meqsure. she asserts with a privileged 
gynaecological insight riot permitted 
to the rest of us that "by tne end of 
the play, we may safely assume. 
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. ^}8gesii- to . her “the womblike, 
cavernous" nature of Shakespeare’s 
. tooatre. Qne Instance of her way- 


? ca r ?.v Q*te lnstano 
• Marc liberty 'wfih the 
‘he nterprelation of 


s of . her way- 
text occurs In 
Mercmlo’s not 


Mariana Is pregnant and, Isabella 
may shortly become pregnant". Has 
anyone ever previously connected 
the Porter In Macbeth with child- 
bearing? It occurs to pr SackB that 
“porT .hi the serise of "cany" or 
“bear" is significant and relevant: 
"things have been strangely borne" 
fiidcba. Such an unbridled response 
,io the texts Irivites One to detect ah 
innuendo in her declaration that in 
order lo understand the full impitca- 
lions of his drama, on critical too 
should be ignored, and sui -Ktxrejl 
stone left unturned . No wonder that 
the -image of ; Shakespeare on trip 
dusl-cpver of 1 this book wears a cryp- 
• tic smirk. - . i ■ ■ . *• : .-v \- 
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Dj. Palnitr is prafessor of English at 

the . University of Manchester ; . ; . ’ 
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The Justice mid the M lire’s Ale: lass and 
disorder In sevcnlcentli-cenlury Eng- 
land 

by Alan MucFurlanc 
Blackwell, £8.50 
ISBN 0 Ml 12681 3 


Like Peter Laslctt before him. Alan 
Mncfarlane in his latcsi hook on crime 
and justice is out U> rediscover a world 
wc have lost. More accurately, it is a 
world obscured by what he considers to 
have been the intrusive preoccupa- 
tions or nineteenth-century historians 
nnd by thc nature of the surviving 
evidence. Doth obstacles to our under- 
standing arc discussed nt some length 
in Macfarlane's interesting historio- 
graphical nnd meihudological intro- 
duction. 

On Ihe historiographical side, two of 
thc greatest 'of nineteenth -century 
historians - Stubbs and Maitland - are 
taken to task for the way in which they 
nllowcd their overriding concern with 
the continuity of law and institutions lo 
control their perception of the past: 
Exploring thc treasure of the Public 
Record Office rather than local 
records, they were struck less by the 
violence nnd brutality nnd strange- 
ness of the past than by the 
enormous order, centralization and 
continuity between past and pre- 
sent. 

Earlier historians such as Hume nnd 
Macaulay, on the other hand, hud 
dearer insights - or so Mncfarlane 
seems to claim - into thc strange, 
remote, uncivilized and turbulent 
habits of earlier centuries. And turning 
to the sources. Mncfarlane reminds us 
repeatedly that thev simply dn not leU ' 
us all that we would like to know about 
pnst criminality. In the official records 
crime and violence are almost invari- 
ably under-recorded. To come to terms 
with crime nnd violence as social - nnd 
not merely legal - phenomena the 
historian must get below thc surface of 
thc official records of thc courts. 

Mncfarlane does just that. If his 
evidence had consisted only ol the 
tantalizingly brief official Assize re- 
cords then his book quite simply could 
not have been written at all. As it is, 
however, Mncfarlane was fortunate 
enough to stumble upon a rich reposi- 
tory of pupers assembled by an inde- 
fatigable Cumberland JP, Sir Daniel 
Fleming. Hie bulk of Macfarlane’s 
book relies heavily on Fleming's pains- 
taking investigations in the early 1680s 
of the' criminal activities of an enter- 
prising gang of counterfeiters. burglars 
and robbers whom he was determined 
to bring to justice. The depositions of 
witnesses, victims and the accused are 
quoted extensively as are Fleming's* 
correspondence and noteboks. Mac- 
farlane is. however, careful to remind 
us of the special - perhaps unique - 
documentation he is using and of the 
consequent need to resist hasty gener- 
alization nn its basis. 

Generalization there is. however, 
and perhaps not as carefully consi- 
dered as it might have been, in the 
conclusion. Here Macfa rione, whose 
earlier anthropological comparisons of 
witchcraft evidence are already well 
known to historians, extends his dis- 
cussion by placing the Cumberland 
.experience, documented In his book 
alongside that of other "peasant" 
societies! Sevenreenth-cerilqry China, 
eighteenth and nineteenth -century 
France and nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth-century Sicily are the chosen 


as common dejpbmi- 
.... English evidence, howev- 
er, points in other direcliuns, Virile nee 
was tint endemic in seventeenth- 
century Cumberland, nor were family 
feuding and banditry. Mncfarlane docs 
itoi convincingly explain why, f trough 
lie points tu the nature. nnd ubiquity of 
(he law mid to tlje absence of profound 
social tensions and peusam mentality. 
Perhaps Mueaulay is u less. reliable 
guide to the turhulencb of thc seven- 
teenth century than MacfarJnrte’s in- 
troductinn seems to suggest, and 
perhaps Maitland wus apt w lar uft t ho 
mark after all? ‘ . \ 

ft. C. Rkhardsoh 


[ir Richardson it ol the depart- 
nienriifhhinrv of King Alfred's I’olhgt 
df flfeher Edmvtun\. Winchester. 


Persistent patriotism 


Pltl and Popularity 
by Marie Peters 

{‘lumulon Press; Oxford University 
Press, £17.50 

ISBN 0 19 822498 2 

The contemporaries of William Flit 
the Elder claimed that he owed his 
political strength to his popularity 
and his popularity to his patriotism 
in general and to the fact that he 
remained a patriot in office as well 
as in opposition. Such a claim runs 
counter to the notions of those mod- 
ern historians who believe that 
eighteenth -century politics was 

nothing more than thc exploitation 
of patronage and thc pursuit of self- 
interest and that political influence 
was restricted to a narrow aristo- 
cratic oligarchy. 

Dr Marie Peters, while not fully 
accepting the claims of Pitt's con- 
temporaries, maintains that William 
Fiu was unique among eighteenth- 
century politicians in nis “popular- 
ity". She emphasizes that his politicnl 
actions and his political fortunes 
were shaped to a considerable extent 
by the power of public opinion. Her 
thesis is founded on a profound 


knowledge of the London press and 
of the organized opinion ni the mer- 
chants of I-ontlon during Ihe years 


between 1745 mid 1762. 

Dr Peters acknowledges that Pill 
could not have achieved political 
success If he had not been able to 
dominate lesser politicians and if he 
had not achieved major victories in 
the Seven Years War. but she also in- 
sists that public opinion helped him 
over the major obstacles in his 


accept this much, but they have 
claimed that Pill, once he was safely 
in power, abandoned his former pat- 
riotic stance and behaved just like 
any other successful eighteenth- 
century minister. Dr Peters 
endeavours lo prove that this was 
not the case. 


To sustain her thesis l)r Peters 
makes u detailed study of thc Lon- 
don press in order to discover those 
policies which were favoured by 
public opinion and she provides a 
close scrutiny of Pill's political 
behaviour in order to show how fre- 
quently he responded to pressure 
from this opinion out-of-doors. By 
these means she is able to demon- 
strate that Pitt's recognition of the 
importance of public opinion led him 
to oppose his ministerial colleagues 
on some issues and to adopt waste- 
ful and ineffective military measures 
on other occasions simply in order to 
please his supporters out-of-doors. 
She also shows how Pitt disguised 
some of his shifts in policy so as not 
lo alienate his allies and how he 
worked hard -in order to persuade 
the public lo accept measures which 
he and they had formerly opposed 
,but which he now regarded as essen- 
tial. Wherens other ministers distri- 
buted patronage as a means to 
power, Pitt wns under constant pres- 
sure to create an image of himself in 
Ihe public imagination as the honest 
and patriotic defender of Ihe true 
interests of the nation. 

In a hook which is undoubtedly a 
substantial work of scholarship Dr 
Peters has dearly established the 
complex political relationship be- 
tween public opinion and the for- 
tunes of the Elder Pitt. Unfortu- 
nately, she docs not always dominate 
her material with complete success. 
Her blow-by-blow account of the 
political campaign in the press is at 
limes repetitious and she occasionally 
buries under a mass of detailed evi- 
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was continually striving to convince 
public opinion that he was not in fact 
abandoning his political principles. 

H. T. Dickinson 

H. T. Dickinson is prajessor ofhiuary 
at the University of Edinburgh. 


NEW ECONOMICS BOOKS FOR 1981 


The Posfr-War International 
International Money: A Collection 

Money Crisis: of Essays 

An Analysis Victor Argy Charles P. Kin die border 

May 1981 44B pages April 1 98 1 336 pages 

0 04 332075 9 Hardback £16.00 004 332077 5 Hardback £18.00 
0 04 332076 7 Paperback £7.50 0 04 332078 3 Paperback £7.95 


Incomes Policies! 
Inflation and 
Relative Pay 

Edited by J.k. falllok 
and R.F. Klifott 

March 1981 . 294 pages 

0 04 331 077 X Hardback £14 00 
0 04 331078 8 Paperback £5.95 

Labour Market 
Economics 

David Sapsfortf 

February 1981 264 pages 
0 04 33I0B2 6 Hardback. £12.00 
0 04 331083 4 Paperback £595 
Economics andSoaaty Senes fJo 9 

Development 
Economies and 
Policy Readings 

Edited by Inn Livingston* 

March 1981 360 pages - 

(Crown Quarto] 

0 04 3B2025 5 Haidback £1 7,50 
0 04 362026 3 Papprbach £7 95 

Hungary: 

A Decade of 
Economic Reform 

Edited by Paul Htr*. 

Hugo Rndtce and Nigel Swain 

May -IBB 1- .■ 272 pages 

004 339021 8 Hardback £1500 
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Money, Credit 
and the Economy 

Richard Cog h lart 


April !9Bt 
0 04 332079 1 


224 pages . 
Hardback £15.00 


Industrial 

Organisation 

Competition, Growth and 
Structural Cnanga 

Maw 3rd Edition 
Kenneth D. Ctaorge and 
Caroline Jell 

April 1981 352 pages .■ 

0 04 338095 6 Hardback £15.00 
004 338096 4 : Paperback £6.95 

Oil, Debt 

and Development 

OPEC In the Third World 

Paul Hailwood and 
Stuart Sinclair 

, February 1 981 220 pages 
004 383027 1 Hardback £15.00 


International 
Institutions in 
Trade and 
Finariee 
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Explaining our behaviour 
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Animal Li-urning und Conditioning 
I iy Crahuni Davey 
Macmillun, £20.0(1 and £10.00 
ISBN 0 333 217 20 2 and M A 
Contemporary Animal I .earning 
Theory 

hy Anthony DIckfnMin 
Cambridge University Press, £12.50 
and £.1.95 

ISBN 0 521 23469 7 and 29962 4 

Tew woulii deny that the study of condi- 
tioning and learning in animals has had 
n major impact on the development of 
psychology over the past 50 years, 
although some would dispute that the 
influence has been for the good. For 
many people, animal learning studies 
are inextricably hound up with the 
1940s and 1950s "neo-behaviourism” 
of Hull, Guthrie and others, an 

aDDrnach nnwin Honlfn*. >■ ■ 


ical behaviourism” of the Skinnerian 
school. 

Radical behaviourism continues to 
attract both pnssionate support and 
vehement criticism, much of the latter 
coming from those committed lo more 
cognitive approaches to learning. The 
essence of the debate Is that the 
behaviourist treats learning as the 
development of new behaviour pat- 
terns whereas the cognitivist regards 
learning as the formation of new men- 
tal structures which may or may not be 
linked to changes in overt behaviour. 

In [heir different ways, these two 
new books chart some important 
aspects of the continuing development 
of animal learning studies and the 
debate associated with them. Davey’s 
book is a comprehensive introduction 
to conditioning and learning which 
successfully covers a remarkably wide 
area. Beside the expected chapters on 
methods and theories relating to the 
study of sinmle associative learning 
(classical and operant conditioning), 
aversive control, discrimination,' and 
constraints on learning, are set others 
on topics not always covered in such 
texts, including perceptual learning 
and imprinting, imitation and observa- 
tional learning, animal memory, and 
f^em-solving and animal ‘‘language 

Despite this Catholicism, the quality 
of the material is uniformly high and 
the approach generally pragmatic and 
unbiased, although the- author’s inter- 
ests and predilections do show through 
in that the sections on conditioning and 


its ramifications come across with the 
greatest authority. These include chap- 
ters devoted to human operant per- 
formance, behaviour modification, und 
the implications and ethics of human 
"behavioural engineering" (the human 
animal is bv no means neglected and 
one hopes that the book’s title will not 
lead to its being passed over by those lo 
whom animal studies arc an 
anathema). 

Davey is at his best, in fact, when 
acting as an advocate and apologist for 
behaviourism. Those sceptical of the 
value of this approach should read this 
text, especially the final chapter, a 
short but sensible evaluation of radical 
behaviourism as applied to human 
behaviour. One of tne crucial points 
highlighted hare is that radical 
behaviourists are concerned primarily 
with specifying the controlling rela- 
tionships between environment and 

heKflvinnr onH aro Mutant ImiiM 


the present, elaboration of the mechan- 
isms underlying these relationships. 
For example, it is sometimes possible 
to change human behaviour by man- 
ipulating its consequences (the techni- 
que of "operant conditioning") with- 
. out necessarily considering the nature 
of the internal processes (which may 
involve cognitive aspects) associated 
with the change. Whether or not it is 
actually sensible to ignore these pro- 
cesses is of course one of the major 
points of dispute ■ between behaviour- 
ists- and their cognitive critics. 

Dickinson aligns himself very clearly 
with the critics and has written a little 
book which makes no pretence at being 
anything other than a proselytism of a 
cognitivist view of animal learning. 

There is a touch of irony In the fact 
that Davey devotes considerable space 
to behaviourist approaches to human 
teaming, where ignoring cognitive pro- 
cesses is most problematic, while Dick- 
inson’s book is concerned solely with 
animal learning but rejects behaviour- 
ism, which grew largely out of animal 
studies. In favour of the cognitive 
approach. ; 

Dickinson’s thesis is not simply that 
animals are capable of learning that an 
e ^ e ' nt ’ be ^ a ^“lus or some aspect of 
their own behaviour, can lead to the 
occurrence of another event (for 
example, that food is consequent on a 
signar as m classical conditioning or bn 
responding in some particular way as in 
operant conditioning), but that learn- 
ing involves the setting up of internal 
representations of such event relation- 


trolled. There is nn(C ed a ? dt0 * 
new or radical in this ito^aB2ft 
newcomer might be led imnVM" ^ 
by Dickinsc.% took IM A* 
nothing on the historical 2tS£ 
of the cognitive approach a S 

forgiveahlc arrogance} butTS 
developed in a persuasive' and li* 
ful manner in the context of ex£ 
ments on simple associative leariE 

animals. Problem-solving.^^ 
formation, and other phenomenal 
erally regarded as central ta an £ 
cognition are deliberately IgnoiSl 

The major merit of the book fe that h 
explicitly draws attention to tfe fe? 
«nsuff,ciently appreciated 
with only a passing knowledge K 
ditioni ng, that the behavioivdcfti/iitj 

wroug ht by d.glc.1 and opnSff 
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commitment to studying condiilw* 
does not automatically commit tm, 
behaviourism. But while Dkktaft 


examples may convince ns that it h 
often necessary to take account olcw- 
mtive processes even in explaining 
animal conditioning phenomenal ii a 
important to realise (and Dickinson 
gives us little help in this direction) tin 
this does not in itself necessity ike 
total rejection of behaviourim: 
indeed, as parts of Davey 1 * bosk 
document, there are many clrcans- 
tances under which a behaviourist 
approach can be useful and workable. 
To some extent it is a matter of bases 
for courses. 

In theory, then, these iwo books 
could be adopted as complementary 
texts for a comprehensive course on 
conditioning and learning. Dave/i 
book stands out from a crowded field 
of basic introductory learning tuts for 
the breadth and quality of its coverage 
and should certainly be examined by u 
those who teachrin this area. DJrtln- 
son’s book, however, will probdbly 
meet with less favour. Advanced stu- 
dents and researchers in the area wB 
find it thought-provoking but fas 
approach is too narrow and esoteriefoe 
more general consumption. 

P. A. Russell 


P. A. Russell Is lecturer in psychologfti 
the University of Aberdeen. 
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Bruner and Goodman on social per- 
ception Until recently the touchstones 
of social psychology have been meas- 


ISBN 0 12 284 080 I and 082 8 of'social psychology We been meas- 
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Defining infant development 


Mode for Life: coping, competence 
ond cognillun 
hy Johanna Turner 
Mclhucu, £8.00 and £3.95 
ISBN 0 4IA 72A09 9 and 727IIII X 

The Ecology of Preschool Behaviour 
by Peter Smith and Kevin J. Connolly 
Cambridge University Press. £25.00 ' 
ISBN 0 521 12331 8 

U is well to bear in mind that the 
distinction between wisdom and know- 
ledge is eclectic, humanistic, pragmatic 
ana discursive: anything that lends 
inlelligibility is grist to the mill. On the 
other hand those writers who see 


onoiny" of ego proccssc'sTas well iuhis ?!!!*! . !l ' k-signc«l 


themselves as doing mainstream scien- 
ce- (hough with wayward material - 
would sny that increasing the intelligi- 
bility of the development process is a 
necessary but not a sufficient condi- 
tion: data must be as uninterpreted as 0 

possible and the competition between fluids, whereupon thc nroportionlich 
hypotheses emphasized. These books ween length of digit and wetted portion 
Illustrated the two extremes. — - - - 


onomy" (if ego processes ns well hs |,is 
Lqutilly imugmaiivc table on the 
properties ’ of ego processes. 

,0 jd about Melanie Klein 
who believed that ego-development 
begins once thc infant can regurd its 
mother s brensi both as ‘‘gooiT (satis- 
fying) and "bad'’ (persecutory). How 
comused must be the children of the 
IKung tribeswomen (us described in 
chapter one) who arc not only breust- 
fed for up to three years but encour- 
a 8® d to play with the riloiher's breasts, 
which arc “long and flexible” in addi- 
tion to being hoth good und bud. 

. Perhaps the obvious retort tu such 
jibes is that rigorous experimentation 
in developmental psychology may be 
equally as bizarre. One is reminded of 
“Dr Aura” in Nabokov’s satire, who 
applied "to ten thousand elementary 
school pupils the so-culled Ffngerhowl 
Test, in which the child is asked lo dip 
his index finger in cups of coloured 


Johanna Turner’s short book Is 
designed not ns a comparative review 
ol the literature on preschool cognitive 
and affective development but as a 
broad-minded inventory of the “influ- 
en«s" which- various psychologists 
have claimed the preschool years to 
carry. Her theme is an important one: 
the preschooler's sense of competence 
and efficacy which affects his or her 
success in school and thus in later life. 

As a pocket inventory the book is 
thoroughly researched and useful. But 
as the presentation of a case about the 
craeial experiences and relationships 
which determine the child's capacity to 
cope the book falls foul of its own 
eclecticism. A wide range of 
approaches and many studies are 
described, but, despite some adventur- 
ous analogy-making, nothing seems to 
towards a conclusion at any 
point. There are conclusions in the 
too* but they are frequently either 
speculative gestures or homilies, many 
ot which could have been made with- 
out the aid of the material reviewed. 

The true weakness of the "wisdom 
“Ppmach" to developmental psychol- 
ogy Is Illustrated in Turner's uncritical 
ataiions psychoanalytical theorists. 

a re told, for example, about Gun- 
Si !?° ??7 S that the' child comes lo 
i his mother regards him as a 
rothless destroyer” because "she 
«atiot tolerate the natural, healthy 
figour his fove needs"; and we are 


is measured and plotted in nil kinds of 
fascinating graphs’ 1 . 

Thankfully, Smith mid Connolly 
resist such a temptation to go for the 
nnalysablc rather limit thc intrinsically 
significant. Their topic is the way in 
which the spontaneous behuviour of 
the- preschool child is affected by 
varying the elements in an environ- 
ment (the play group): elements such 
os number of companions, floor space, 
type and quality of toys, staff to child 
ratio, and the degree to which staff 
instruct the child tn what to do. 

Such work is very difficult; and 
partly for this reason, observational 
studies of this kind are only now return- 
ing to popularity after their decline in 
the 1940s. The difficulty arises not only 
from the fact that the work must be 
labour-intensive and can be tedious; 
rather, the main problems are proce- 
dural ones centering on the basic diffi- 
culty, found in all research fn which the 
environment is the causal variable, of 
isolating the various elements of this 
variable. For example, it would seem to 
be an easy matter to observe how pre- 


h, dcal wiili it. Donsily (IJ) they define 
as ii uni her nf children |N) over 
resources (R). Resources cun lie either 
spuliul (R») or in terms ol ploy equip- 
ment (R P ), lending inn Di iiiiil Dp. This 
permits three kinds of cvperimeniiil 
design: ND fwiih R constant), NR 
(with D constant), and DR (wiili N 
constant). 

Armed with these designs iliey arc 
ahle to hack through u jungle of con- 
flicting data and clear a path for their 
own. For insiance. a study by other 
workers showed that increasing group 
si/e leads to a corresponding increase 
m inter-child aggression. However, us 
Smith and Connolly's data show, what 
was actually being increased here was 
density; so increasing toy availability 
commensurate with group numbers 
dissolves the effect. 

A particular strength of thc hook is 
the way in which sociometric dn(a 
(descriptive data about children's 
friendships) is reinforced by indepen- 
dent statistical analysis, although the 
subjective estimates collected from the 
women who worked In the playgroups 
frequently diverge from this. 

As would be expected, fur every 
interesting finding that such research 
produces there is at least nnc finding 
that might evoke the “so what" 
response. Bui this is inevitable given 
that knowledge must be built on firm 
foundations, und given that it is likely 
to be applied in Inc future. For exam- 
ple, we can no longer regard it as an 
opinion t hut if the amount of space per 
child drops below 25 square feel social 
interaction will become negative and 
confliclual: it is now approaching the 
status of hard fact thanks to painstak- 
ing and modest studies of this kind. 

James Russell 


Janies Russell is lecturer in psychology 
at the University of Liverpool. 


school play is affected by increasing the 
:r of playmates. But in doing this 


number o? 


Cambridge University Press have pub 
lished a collection or essays in social 
psychology, entitled Human Groups 
and Social Categories, by Henri Taifel, 


at £25 and £7.95. The book brings 
we are abA'MMn ■ together much of Professor TaifePs 

™ ta b i , ilyo ,^ y ^SL“dS 

social context of altitudes and ideolo- 
gies, the origins and functions of social 
stereotypes, the development of 
national and ethnic identities, the 
nature of prejudice and the psychology 
of minority groups. 
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case space and number of toys must 
also be increased - in which case we are 
no longer studying the number variable 
alone. 


In an introductory chapter the 
authors carefully illustrate this 
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ible and infinitely regressive. Obvi- 
ously social psychologists need to learn 
to get along with approximations to the 
truth and to learn from the successes of 
other social sciences. 

Evans has aimed at introducing the 
reader to (he major ideas and points of 
view of 18 social psychologists. His 
book is the twelfth in a series of similar 
contributions to the history of social 
psychology. The text consists of the ; 
revised and edited Iranscripls of con- 
versations w|lh the author.; : v 

In the earlier chapters; loo many 
diverse topics are discussed rather 
briefly and superficially.. Gradually, 
however, this impression fades and one 
gets caught up in accounts of the cir- 
cumstances, events,' people and ideas 
in twentieth-century. America Jhat 
have helped to itiako modern social 
psychology. There are.ofcoufse.many 
omissions, and British wrial psychol- 
ogy is conspicuous by its absence; but 
no one is likely to question that (he: 
people interviewed arc major figuresin 
soci a (psychology's short, hi story. 

The author uses a standard proce- 
dure :ho asks eoch contributor tn 
describe the origins of his interest jn - 
social psychology; he then goes on to 
discuss (alas, all Too briefly In most 
instances) (heir major contributions; . 
finally, he elicits thefr reactions to 
criticisms of their work; The majbr : 
common themes arc-authoritarianism, 
social altitudes and values, mouvutfon; . 
methodology* end groups; but a great 
variety of mfrior topics Is dealt with, v 


The contributors come across as 
rather modest, well-meaning individu- 
als who are reasonably sceptical about 
social research methodology, and its 
findings. One could hardly call the 
making of social psychology, by this 
account, a success story. To quote 
Donald Campbell: . . doing science 

is tremendously wasteful, and if we’re 
going lo undertake it we've got to be 
willing to pour ten years of work down 
a rat hole every now and then" (page 

V)‘ ;■ • v- *;• . .■ 

At 'ihfc ehd of the book one comes 
away with a fairly clear idea of the 
history of mainstream social psychol- 
ogy; as seen through the eyes of the 
author and his contributors. Only a few 
of (hem have stayed within one main 
field of endeavour, so orte’s imnreajiion 
that social psychology is a diffuse sub- 
ject with indefinite boundaries is rein- 
forced. ■ 

, The book Is likely to suit (inly 
those undergraduate students who 
have a special interest in social 
psychology or tiavo had thc bdnefit.of 
one dr more courses in shut area. I) is. 
on tbe other hand, interesting as a sort 
of "refresher course" to* psychologists, 
who wpuld like to keep up with their 
social . psychology and who want to 
know' where social psychology was in 
the.mld-j97lh. and how it got there. 

, S ; D, B. Bromley 


D. 8. Brpmley is professor of psycho L 
ogyartbj University qf Liverpool. 
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The Political Unconscious 

Narrative us a socially symbolic act 

FREDRJC JAMESON 

I rcdric JiiincMtn. in The Political Unconscious, opposes the view that 
literary crc.iiinn cun take pl;ite in ivuljiimi Irum its (Scilititjl u inlet t He 
c minis thill lhe pnliliCiil iiiterprelaljoniiF literary teYNisalihucenircufali 
rc.iding arid iindurslatiding. oralis nm merely j supplement nr auxiliary tn 
•liner meihmls current tnuay. 
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Fantasy, 

The literature of subversion 
ROSEMARY JACKSON 
New Accents 

This study argues against vague interpretations of fantasy ns mere 
escapism ami seeks to define ii as a distinct kind nf narrative which is a 
historically determined form, and svhinc ambiguities ace seen as 
expressing cultural uncase. The texts cmeicd include. Gothic He linn, 
classic Victorian fantasies. Dickens. Dnstcovsky. Henry Jnmcs anil 
Mervyn Peake. 

2HH pages 

Hardback 114167117(17 £6.5(1 SI4.95 
Paperback II4I67I1N04 fl‘15 S 6.95 

Women and Fiction 

Feminism and the novel 1880- 1920 
PATRICIA ST UBBS 

Women and Fiction is a wide-ranging and controversial discussion of lhe 
relation uf literary images .sf women lo social reality at the lum of ihc 
twentieth century. Starting wiih anaccuuninf the interrelation of women, 
scxujil iileology ansi censorship in the nineteemh century, Patricia Stubbs 
considers hosv novelists of ihc periud challenged - or farted lo - 
assumptions about women in s«iciciy. * 

28U pages 

Paperback 041610MII3 £4.95 
Ex USA 


Personality 

Theory, measurement and research 
Edited by FAY FRANSELLA 
Psychology in Progress • 

This volume demonstrates that theories of personality do not arise in a 
vacuum but have roots In the philosophy and social climate of their lime. 
In addition each theory has a phihwophical statement, explicit or implicit, 
lo make about the nature of I be personality H describes, and each 
description of ihc model person differs in the degree to which ii is Ken as 
being independent of, or related to. the society in which we Hv*. 

Hardback 0416 tSS?”£I 0J0 $23.00 
Paperback 0416727808 £4.95 $11.95 

The Middle East in ; 
the World Economy 1800 - 1914 

ROGER OWEN 

This study 
(he) 
and 

Lebanon. Iraq and Egypt. 

Dr. Owen uses an enormous range of data and recent research, and 
dears the ground in a field where much previous work has been built on 
doubtful and uncritical source material. 

400 pages •*- maps 

Hardback 0416 142702 £18.00 $45.00 

Artisans and Politics in Early 
Nineteenth-Century London 

John Gust and his timei 

IORWERTH PROTHERO 

This is lhe first full-length study of Wmkiog-cbvi movements fn London 
between ISWand the beginnings of Chartism in the fatter 1850s. 

.'This is an outstanding book, and a superb work of scholarship.” 

• E. P. Thompson, NavSodety . . 

Paperback £5.95 

Ex USA 

The British Cabinet 

JOHN P. MACKINTOSH 

. Third fcttiiian 

How much real power reside* wllh the CabiiKl7 Haw is il cxem.ied? 7*# 
nniLsh Ccbinri sccks iq answer these, and ulhcr. iAtriguinaqiKvtiniH. It rt 
amply illusl rated ihrougbout by reference to CaMnc! crises. »vch as Suez 
and thc devutuatinn of Uie pound, and interviews with members nf recclu 
(abinciv rein Force new material ami refer hi lhe controversial CnKsman 
Dianes and Ihd memoirs siCSir I farold Wilson. 

673 pa^cs 

Paperback «4|ft,ll3lji»9 £5.95 $15.95 
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The Register of 

Educational Research 
in the United Kingdom 
Volume 4, 1978-80 

Compiled by the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and WbIss, this 540 page Register is 
the most comprehensive source of Information on research 
in progress in the United Kingdom. The period covered by 
this Volume is 1978-80. 

The Register contains: 

• approximately 2,200 updated entries, over half of 
which are new. 

• details of current research supplied by more then 
240 prominent establishments — Universities, 
Colleges, Government Departments. Institutions 
and Associations. 

• abstracts giving information about many of the 
research projects, together with funding, 
publications end other details. 

The Register is arranged in alphabetical order by Institution. 
It also contains an author index and very detailed subject 
index. 

All main areas of Educational Research are covered, 
including: curriculum studies; teaching methods: teacher 
education; psychology of teaching; educational planning 
and transition from school to work. 


Publication: July 1981 
ISBN 0 85633 224 O 


Order No. 8072 02 1 


Special p re- publication price of £36.00 is available on 
orders accompanied bv the coupon printed below, or 
quoting our reference TH.4. 


□ Please sand me copies of the Register of Educational 

Research in the UK, at the special pre-publication order price 
of £35.00 each. Order No. 6072 02 1. 

□ Please send me your full catalogue of books and Journals. 


My cheque for £ 

Name 

Organization .... 


/ official order is enclosed. 


Address 


Post to: The Promotions Department, Ref. TH.4, '• 

The NFER-Nelaon Publishing Company Ltd, 

FREEPOST, Windsor, Barits. SL4 f BU. (No stamp Is needed) 




Psychologists in the dock 


Psychology In Legal Contexts: applica- 
tions and llmitaflons 
edited hy Solly M. A. Lloyd- Bostock 

Macmillan, £20.01) 

ISBN 0 333 27275 7 

Forensic Psychology 
by L. R. C. Hayward 

Batsford, £15.00 
ISBN 0 7134 2475 3 

Psychology is n new discipline, the law 
is a very old one. Both are concerned 
with the structure of human society, 
and to some extent the modification of 
human behaviour. Law and psychology 
ought therefore to be natural bedfel- 
lows, but each Is hesitating about 
embracing the other. Nevertheless, 
ihcrc arc signs (hut sonic of the hostil- 
ity is being superceded by a mutual 
curiosity. 

In the United States psychologists 
are sometimes invited to give advice 
about, even intervene in the manage- 
ment of, organizations such as prisons, 
which come into conflict with the law 
from lime to time. This is related to a 



clear understanding that psychology Is 
not simply a technical adjunct to 
psychialry, and that it need not be 
exclusively concerned with the prob- 
lems of individuals. Such self- 
confidence has not yet reached this side 
of the Atlantic, but Psychology In 
Legal Contexts is an illustration of an 
encouraging growth of mutual Interest 
between law and psychology here in 
Britain. - 

The book Is a collection of papers 
given at a three-day conference on law 
and psychology in Oxford in 1978. This 
conference was the first meeting of the 
SSRC Law nnd Psychology Seminar 
Group set up specially for academic 
discussions between lawyers and 
psychologists. 

The topics covered ranged over 
reliability of witness evidence, the use 
of voice identification, problems of 
interrogation and confession* the legal 
issues faced by psychologists in court, 
and papers on gambling and traffic 
offences. Two interesting miscell- 
aneous pnpers are one on legal jargon 
another giving some personal well 


argued suggestions for sex law reform 
by the psycholugist/psycliialrist 
Donald West. Ail of the contributions 
were concerned with the psychology of 
the individual in one guise or another. 

Judge Brian Clnpham makes a cen- 
tral. point for the whole conference 
when he says: “the legal profession is 
not aware of the extent to which . . . 
expert evidence is available, nor of how 
it could help their clients. It is for 
psychologists, as a profession, to 
remedy this by informing solicitors and 
(lie Bar. Articles in legal and other 
journals are one obvious way of doing 
this." 

Quite appropriately, however, it is 
the psychologists at the meeting who 
caution against excessive zeal in the 
pursuit of collaboration between 
psychology and law. Patrick Rabbi tt 
points out that psychologists will have 
to adapt their experimental methods if 
they are to make useful contributions 
to legal problems; group techniques 
are not appropriate for individual 
problems. 

Michael King warns strenuously 
against the well-intentioned but fal- 
lacious use of psychology to usurp the 
function of law. He chooses a good 
example, the giving of expert tes- 
timony in divorce courts about the best 
interests of the children involved: 
“lawyers should assume that 
psychologists and psychiatrists are no 
better qualified than they to determine 
... which of the competing adults 
should have care of the child". King 
suggests that more useful roles for 
"child experts'* are eliciting child opin- 
ions and counselling children, parents 
and teachers. 

The knotty problem of the hearsay 
rule which may Inhibit the introduction 
of some psychological experimental 
evidence into the trial phase of a crimi- 
nal hearing is dealt with only • by 
Clapham and then briefly. Lionel 
Hayward deals with it in much greater 
detail in his book Forensic Psychology. 

Professor Hayward has made a very 
substantial and personal contribution 
•to the role of the- psychologist in the 
court process. His text is therefore 
bound to be read with great expecta- 
tion but may be received with some 
disappointment. Although he is a 


champion of individual exnerim*. 
lion to illuminate difficult JSg* 
evidence, his book is curiously^.? 
strutted and much interesting 
w bogged down in tirelewaadn^ \ 
trivia. The very word “forensic" f 
to hold the author in awe as tbouSfh ! 
its use one becomes part of a JS ■ 
almost mystical, group of beiite 2 ‘ 
stalk the pnges of detective mwch. ' 

"Forensic" psychologists h* 
forensic discussions, pib “forensic' 
shoulders and read "forensic" hlstcn 
but woe betide any uppity nurses » . 
porters who wish to play this game t 
are told minute details about ft 
interior of a court, Including ft 
number of chairs in the dockandtvhc» 
to leave one’s coal, together 
advice about not taking one's b« 
umbrella as it is likely to be stolen fan 
the cloakroom of the Old Bailey and 
replaced with a similar one ndth tivec 
broken ribs] 

Nevertheless, the lest does contain 
some interesting case iUtuttatiom, 
even if some of them are left Inconclu- 
sively hanging in the air, and « tsrft/ 
account of the intricacies of tie led 
process and its rules. It b hoped iw 
the embryo "forensic" psycbol^ii 
will not take too seriously the whiaio 
use the presumption of coatimupccti 
a trick to fool the opposition, not tie 
suggestions that psychologists should 
write notes in code or in Latin to pre- 
vent others understanding them, and 
should never discuss a case by tele- 
phone to prevent another wiinevs jo*.- 
ling.down the content of the atom* 
tion. 

Both these books will fade into ft 
background bs the collaboration be- 
tween psychology and law growth 
more written material becomes avail- 
able. Each in its own way Is part of ft 
process by which a dialogue betwi 
the two professions can take pita 
Each Is therefore contributing m u 
increase in the sopliiaiticfitioo of out 
society to cope with c oa p W " 
human problems. 

t . John Guri 

John Gunn Is professor of few 
psychiatry at the Institute 
University of London, • 


Piaget meets Chomsky 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS: 

Thft Social Context 

edited by P. Feldman* University of Birmingham, 

and J. Orford, University of txeter (and Exe Vale Hospital, Exeter) ' 

, The volume has two major sections : Sect ip n I concentrates on basic theory 
and research findings In social . psychology, with current or future 
implications for the' 'solution . of psychological problems/ Section II is 
concerned with the practical applications 'of, social land community 
psychology In ' changing either the behavior of individuals on the 
environment in Which they live. . 

0471 (27741 X •• '413 pages’ December1980 $45.95/(16.50 

PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 6th Id. 

by G.A. Kimble* Duke University, North Carolina, ‘ . 

N. Carmezy, University of Minnesota/ Mfhneapo/h, 
and E,F. Zlgler, Yale University, Connecticut • 

' A comprehensive, authoritative text written by three weli-known scholars 

• and covering the entire range of subject mailer for the Introductory course. 
This Edition is completely updaied.wlth new references, 4<)% new material, 

* and a revised two colour formal which gradually progresses to the ihore 
complex topics, t . 

,0471044695 603 pages April 1980 $25.20/(11.45 

0471060755.' 603 pages April 1980, WIE $15.00/(7.25 

- INTRODUCTION TO EXPBRIN^NTALPSYCiHOLOQY *":• '■ 

by E< Conrad and T. Maul, both of Sun Bernadlho Valley College 
.A thorough introduction to- the methods necessary to conduct and 
interpret research into terms of human behaviour. All research designs are 
illustrated with published examples using human subjects. 

0471060054 approx. 3S0 pages . April 1991 ■ approx. $2120/(3.90 

THE ABNORMAL PERSONALITY, 8th Bd. ‘ 

by R.W. While and N.F. Wall, University of Denver • - 

S 0471Q45993. 808 pages February . $27.90/(1270 

UNDERSTANDING WRITTEN LANGUAGE! 

Exploration^ In Comprehension Beyond the Sentence , 

by A, J. Sanford an^ S.CCarrod, both of Department oj Psychology; 'V 
‘ VpivetsHy of Glasgow? : ' . ' . *• V ■ . ■ *7 

0471 27942 4 238 pages ' • FcWoery 1901 i * • ' >31.80/tlt 3P • 

Pfeasn write trt the Textbook Manager fqr fortber Inforibaihm^- intpeolon 
; copies of cotfJin titles available. ;; , ' 1 \ 


John Wiley & Sons limited 
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Language and Learning: the debate 
between Jean Piaget and Noam 
Chomsky 

edited by Massimo Piatelll-Palmarlnl . 
RouUedge & Kegan Paul, £9.75 
ISBN 0 7100 0438 9 

In providing an account of the debate 
between Noam Chomsky and Jean 
Piaget held in Ooctober 1975 at the 
Abbaye do Royaumont near Paris, this 
book is essential reading for any Se- 
rious student of the history of ideas, 
language, developmental psychology 
or- philosophy, and ‘recommended 
reading for anyone with a passing 
interest in any of these. 

, Chomsky and Piaget are the leaders 
of two of the most influential schools of 
thoudU ip contemporary cognitive 8(u- .. 
dies. Their debate focused on the wav • 
language is acquired by the child, ana 
the book shows clearly the distinction 
between Piaget’s constructivism and 
Chomsky's, injwtispfi -By ?the jjbhiier ( . 
account the: Infant arrives ip the world . 
equipped Only with his intelligence. , 
Language, like other knowledge of the 
vforTd, is then learned through the 
interaction, pf the child with his enr 
viroiiptenj. Chomsky, . on the other 
band, argues that human language Is a 
“mental- organ" whose function un- 
folds like any other organ. The child 


Chomsky claims, languages have an 1 
underlying stnicturd of such complex- 
ity that wey would he impossible to 
learn if we did riot possess an Innate 
mechanism which was keyed/ to these 
structures. '..’i ' \y 

'Inevitably rite debate ranged pvei-'a' 
jdde set of relalbd Issues, and thp way . 
In which, the confi^hfttloij was oVgg- 

nlwd helpe<| hv thiS. Jn addition to the 
pf oUgOrimk theVO was aq mustribus 

CO fldtiQll 1 htnlnakk •« 


guesto. Discussions of this kind are 
usually impossible to read, but one of 
the shining virtues of this book is the 
way In which the dialogue has been 
tidied and re-organizea so that the 
themes of thp debate, which lasted four 
days, are maintained, without losing 
the excitement of the argument. 

This care, by the editor, finds its way 
into the organization of the book. It 
starts with a foreword by Howard 
Gardner who gives a clear, non- 
technical synopsis of the debate 
together with an appreciation of the 
intellectual positions of Chomsky and 
Piaget. This Is followed by an introduc- 
tiqn by PiatelU-Palmarini in which he 
places the programmes of Chomsky 
and Piaget in the wider cbntext of 
analogous programmes in. the natural 
• sciences. These two pieces, together 
with a succinct account by Jacques 
Mehler of the impact of Chomksy and 
Piaget on psycholinguistics and de- 
velopmental psychology, form an ex- 
; celleijt framework- within which the 
debate cart be appreciated, . 

; ,The,,debate itself starts With two 
'position papefs which had been pre- 
cirdulated to the participants, a state- 
ment by Piaget and a reply by Ctfoms- 
. ky. We then -move: to the debate 
proper, divided into thematic chapters . 
which are introduced arid linked , by : 
: sensitive editorial comment. The dis- 
. agreements are Qfteri. profound, with 
the qther particlfjant& often taking up 
iriore ' extreme, positions than. Piaget 
" arid Chomsky. For example, there is. a 
[clear, statement by Jerry Foder.of his 
view ; thaf all ideas are fundamentally , 
innate; that - concepts ; cannot 1 be 


loose with the available evideixe -k 
an extended discussion of tM 
proceedings Hilaiy . 

saying of Chomsky and 
"neither has good argumen s, 
is almost certainly something ■ 
each one says" . It certainly kcdmw 
cose that none of ' 

changed their beliefs in. the cow e 

The^ebaTewncentrated 

philosophical and hiolopcal 
L.nK. Cine theory which was 


prwccupatlon otlhemjriFfr 
ists. Chomsky gives us b 
the innate structures, and ® 
ploce, the adult grammar, 
no sense o? what hapi»w ' 


.'slmply a Function of maturation. ~ . 
.vpiedcbate does haye lhe qualities' Of 
■d^bare.iTbb pari{Ciparits, though bril*- 




change itself. , ,^^-work 
We still have .no framevwr ^ 
which we canteglnjoB^^-; 

■mbsshe! 

in either programme. ^V.-pmcnt ic. 

how one might 

be abnormal, or d,st l® S iu J«|il», 

nei.fiomthes c, !H)2 h a^h 0 ^ffi ' 

Cleared. 


John ;Mormis 
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Autistic handicaps 



Conversations with children 


Emerging Language in Autistic Chil- 
dren 

by Warren H. Fay and Adriana Luce 
Schuler 

Edward Arnold, £10.50 

ISBN 0 7131 6329 I 

Autistic children are characterized by 
their poor social contact, their abnor- 
malities in development of both verbal 
and non-verbal language, their 
extremely rigid thought patterns as 
evidenced by their desire to maintain 
sameness and their ritualistic and 
stereotyped behaviours, and by an 
onset of these symptoms before 30 
months of age. 

Two misconceptions about autism 
are common: first; that because the 
Libel implies il, all autistic children are 
withdrawn and aloof; second, thnt 
because many autistic children func- 
tion at a generally retarded level hut 


possess "islets of higher ability", such 
nlgher abilities reflect their "true" 
potential. Although many autistic chil- 
dren may be socially aloof in curly 
childhood, all but tnc lowest level 
autistic children usually become fur 
less withdrawn as they become older, 
and some may even become quite "soc- 
iable", albeit in a rather bizarre man- 
ner. Their islets of near normal und 
even nbove norninl abilities, rather 
than reflecting their true cognitive 
potential, may better be regarded as 
dues to their pathology. 

Early theories about the nature of 
autism were marred by these two inis- 


(I, you, there, here, atm so on) which 
arc characterized as being used primar- 
ily in social situations, and depend for 
their use upon an understanding of 
role-taking, turn-taking, and a general 
awareness of the nature of social situa- 
tions. Fay gives a good summary of this 
topic, but it is difficult to see why he 
feels the I/you distinction is less impor* 
•ant m discussing the autistic child’s 
problems than the mc/vou distinction; 
both. entail that the child understands 
that who is referred to hy which term 
depends upon the moment of utter- i 
anre. And certainly it is with ihis that 
autistic children seem to have most 
problems. 

Schuler’s vluiplc r v'n eummunlcaitim 
is more satisfying. She gives un excel- 
lent coverage of whut is known about 
the beginnings of communicative com- 
petence in infancy and relates this to | 
the autistic child’s problems. Normal ' 
children learn about the functions of 
language long before they learn to 
sneak, and it is here that the autistic 
child seems to have immense prob- 
lems. Schuler refers to the autistic 
infant's seeming lack of communica- 
tive intent und his general failure to 
engage in curly conversntion-likc 
exchanges. 

Schuler's summary of our know- 
ledge of the autistic child’s cognitive 
problems is to be commended, hut her 
reasons for preferring the suggestion 
that autistic children are “ovcrsclcc- 
live" in (he stimuli they attend to Is 
rather unclear. She admits herself thnt 
this is only present in some autistic 
children, nnd may be a function of low 


"! \ ; “ ‘ ' which conversational exchanges arc 

Learning through Interaction: the iiiainliuiicil between (iriull und child hy 
study «,( language and development » variety of "cohesive tics" . I his is ful- 

edlted by Gordon Wcih lowed by an all too brief con side rat ion 

of the ways in which the speech acts of 
Cambridge University Press, £20.00 participants arc constrained by the 
and £6.50 preceding discourse am! by various 

ISBN 0 521 23774 2 and 28219 5 »ddit»o«al social considerations. This is 

such an important aspect of the imaly- 

7 _ ! 777 TT- 7 sis of conversation that it is surprising 


conceptions: writers suggested that ■nicihgence rather than aiiiisin per 
autistic children are potentially normal Se - Autistic childrens difficulty m 
but have withdrawn from the social synthesizing their perceptions into 


world because of lack pf affection from 
cold, intellectual parents. It was not 
until the past decaae or so that workers 
began to acknowledge that a cog- 
nllive/language deficit is most prob- 
ably the source of the autistic cnild's 
problems and that this is due to the 


child’s being born with some form of ‘" bul « t0 , he . r inability to come to any 
brain dnmaje or dysfunction. The ack- clear conclusions as to how the autistic 
nowledgemenl of such a deficit, how- chlld ^ man y problems are Intercon- 


ever, brought about a tendency for 
workers to make the possibly errone- 
ous claim that a single rector -such as a 
delay in language development - 
underlies all the child’s other prob- 
lems. 

This point is made by Fay and Schuler 
in the opening sections ot their book. 


nected. 

The final chapter deals with 
guidelines for teaching language to 
autistic children. Schuler provides us 
with a brief but useful coverage of the 
problems one faces in trying to suggest 
possible language - training program- 
mes. She rightly points out that for too 


and they make the commendable suo- ong therehas t*ena lendencytotry to 
gestion that autistic children will only Ica^h autistic children , the skUk of 
he understood if we are willing to con- , wh,le < 8 l » rin 8 i helr 

?Kier the interaction of their problems H* ,h r e language heyliave gained It is 
the realms of language, cognition therefore refresh ng to see that she has 
and sociability. For this reason the^ ^ attempted to outline ways in which one 
authors have not restricted themselves might go about teaching the functional 


1° dealing with just the autistic child’s 
language problems, but have also 
attempted to covor their problems with 
apaech production, communicative 
competence, and to some extent socia- 
bility. 

book. is split into two halves, 
wan Fay writing the first half and 
..wiuler the second. Fay provides- a 




SES 

months. 


samples of children, one from 


wholes or gestalten has been reported 
as being an importunl basis for their ■ 
incomprehension of spoken and gest- : 
ural language as well as for their lack 
of appreciation of facial expressions. 
This area of study has been umitted by 
Schuler; and the omission perhaps con-' 


conversations were iiinde at three- . ,, . * 

mynlWy imc. ,.*.. W nl p» |K ».yn. 

Ihc nor mal ^’TSSfeft’SaS'S? M 

figurL 8l tlmt i Inch il IS ciisy lo strnii?cic^ nilonk'J Iw luith sidtis in 

Jpn uduli- child discourse to Ween the con- 

ihis study linvv been awaited with smile VL . Is;it (, (II going in the face ui imperfect 

anticipation ■ eomiminicntion. 

Alas, this volume disappoint* ami M,, C Liire mtil French provide in 
there is certainly nothing like the chapter six a discussion of similarities 
wealth of iletuil that might have been differences between home und 
expected. There arc sonic illustrative M-hool in the structure of convcrtii- 
data throughout the volume hut there x \on.i\ exchanges. Among the differ- 
is a luck of detailed i|tuinlifwiitkon. '1 he cnceH ilftf the higher frequency ol 
volume is largely concerned wtt It the pseudo- quest ions (that is. those to 
researchers orientation to language which the (iticMloncr knows the ans- 
developmcnt. As il n i the first o u WC r) in schwl und the higher fre- 
pluuncdscrvcsll can only he hoped licit uuenev «'f ehilihen’s own questions hi 
the details will follow in lutcr volumes, home. Although such differences tnny 

Although the contributions were »«i« obvious on reflection, n clear 
written by separate authors, there is it understanding of just such fuctcits and 
central thread that unites Ihcir effort; n !l, e way in which they influence the 
concern to understand language us n operation of conversation ;ue surely 
social interactive phenomenon. Thus, essential to understanding how class- 
considerable addition is given to con* room practices affect children, 
versation and to the contexts in which These nut liars also discuss some of 
conversations occur. the revisions of ihc basic two-party 


considerable attention is given lo con* room practices aneci cnmiren. 
versation and to Ihc contexts in which These authors also discuss some of 
conversations gccur. the revisions of ihc basic two-party 

In the opening chapter Wells pro- conversational model that need lo he 
vidcs an overview of existing work on made to account for classroom prac- 
the sequential structure of conversa- (ices, while emphasizing the continuity 
tion and considers the various ways in between ilic two settings. The chapter 


concludes with a sudden brief excur- 
sion into some social und political 
issues of education thut here constitute 
.a complete non sequitur. 

The role of context in language use 
and comprehension is ihc second 
thread flint links these articles. Wells in 
chapter two provides a review of Ihc 
recent historical sequence that concen- 
trated on the syntax, semantics und 
pragmatics of children's utterances by 
turn, with an increasingly large role 
given to contextual factors in interpret- 
ing utterances spoken by children. 

Bridges, Sinha und Wnlkcrdinc dis- 
cuss in chapter three various uspect* of 
context in relation to comprehension, 
their main emphasis is on the way in 
which children'* comprehension ini- 
tially depends very much un nan- 
linguistic contextual strategies rather 
than on their unde rounding of the 
meaning of words and sentences. Wnlk- 
erdine und Sinhn extend this discus- 
sion in chapter five to experimental 
tests of the locative* "in", "on" and 
‘'under" and to the nuw notorious con- 
set viiii on tests introduced by Piaget. 
Their chapter continues with some 
ilc railed emit it in of class mom notes; 
these, however, arc more iLitn In need 
of analysis than addition lo (lie argu- 
ment. The chapter concludes with u 
few gnmithtus swipes ul IQ tests 

'Hie filial cl up ter, hy Wells, is a 
review of the ways in which language 
Hint thinking are freest from the context 
uf immediate experience hy formal 
.schooling and tile racy, and draws heav- 
ily on the views of OImiii mid (he work 
Ol Scribner and Cole. 

All in nil. not so much the detailed 
study wi: hud ;i wailed from Ihis group, 
mure tome prolegomena to that study. 

John McShaue 


John McSftanc « Iniurer in social 
psychology at the London School of 
Economics. 


aspects of language to autispes, 
although she admits that there are 
many problems yet to be solved. 

In summary, this book is a welcome 
breaking of new ground in that it 
emphasizes the importance of looking 
at (lie interaction of the autistic child’s 
handicaps. The authors ate also to be 
comrticndcd for their insistence that we 


£ jSSTSaSK rte lBngl.agc Fay 

order but seem unable to fire their 
.ray s.cOvernge of the characteristics repertoire of abilities. Moreover, 'it is 
^“tisties' speech and language dwells lamentable, that nowhere In this book 
'PTH on the topic al echoTalw. He 0 r C tbetri any tobies pf data, figures, or 
s ,'. ll,Bt ihe . low level verbal statistical analyses. Tliis, together wi(h , 
“Jiusitq ehild’s appardrit tendency to (he fact that few pf thq' MudreS Ihui art 
Ji L v J; rs c .personal hru'nOuns is more reported are described In detail, can 
ffijy . to oe due to him echoing brick p n jy contribute to a feeling of incom- 
22L ». .M 16 . him than it is io his glcwtiess. With reservation die bunk is 


• 7 . , P n K ° n the topic al echoTalw. He 0 r C there any tobies pf data, figures, or 
- the . low level verbal statistical analyses. Hiis. together wi(h 

•wusitc chiid’s apparent tendency to {be fact that few pf tin* studies Ihut.art 
personal hrunOuns is more reported are described In dciati. can 
ffijy . lo oe due to him echoing brick pn |y contribute to n feeling of incom- 
i22L , *-.4 U Mm than it is lo his gicietiess. With reservation the book is 
SSJS^ly denying the ego. However, highly recommended rending for ?ny- 
that .echo! rili a: is not, unique lo ■ one interested in the field pfautism and 
■ cK ffi und that muoy Verbal autistic abnormal language development. , ; 
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•7° W from understanding the — - — ",. ~ r — ~ 1 - -...■ T7“j 

■ :• Wphaslk on this tbjiic. ; Tilh Utnedell is a member of the scien- 

nfephaVd difficulty tific Suff of the 

1? ^^«!npg>o called terms unit. Institute of pychhiry. London., 
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lake a closer look at our 
leading psychology books. 
We’ll give you time to 
make up your mind. 

Psychology and the Teacher, Third Edition bv Dennis Child 
This new, updated edition of Child's poputur introduction to psychology and 
the young is rigorously designed fur direct classroom application by 
experienced and student teachers, with a. topically divided easy reference 
text, and cnouiry and discussion sections to sharpen student perception 
during school observation and teaching practice. 

003 910293 9 paperback 384 pp 1981 £3.95 

Psychology: Understanding Behavior, Second Edition (HSIE)* 
by Robert Baron, Don Byrne & Barry Kantowitz 
Understanding behavior comes first in this thoroughly updated, new lower- 
cost introduction to psychology, which integrates contemporary research, 
traditional organisation and a stimulating range of modem topics io 

motivate Students. '(Hutl-XunuIcnlnlcnuilwiiilEiliiUnt) 

4 8337 0019 0 paperback K64pp ^981 £7.95 

Introduction to Personality, Third Edition (HSIE)* 

by Walter Mischel 

The latest . lower-cost edition of this classic discussion of the major 
theoretical approaches to personality synthesises current issues and findings 
— and incorporates coverage of the latest developments in cognitive-social 
learning theory and personality trait constructs. The text features a new 40 
photograph illustration program. , (ii.iii-sjunii<ikinitrai.iu)iijicjii<i<n) 

4 83371X109 3 paperback 624pp 1981 £8.50 


I rill in this free post coupon und send it io the address below iu receive nn inspection 
copy of any of these I looks on J(l days approval | (offer applies to UK only). 

| Psychology and the Teacher 3/s £3.45 rk«eini ’ 

_ Psychology: Understanding Behavior 2/e (HSIE) £7.95 
I Introduction to Personality 3Jo (HSIE) £8.50 

| Name i please phimt, _ 

Address 


| holt-saunders ltd publishsra 

Freepost BAM(2), On Approvals Depl„ I St. Anne's Rond. Eastbourne, Easl Sussex BN2I IBR 


A T extbook of Psychology 

Edited by John Radford and Ernest Govier 

The first major British textbook of psychology for ten 
years, written for students taking a first course in 
psychology; particularly those reading for 'A* level or first 
degree examinations. 

Twelve psychologists have contributed material on 
their special subjects, progressing through sections on 
animal behaviour and information processing to the 
psychological development of the Individual; The last 
section deals with social psychology, using the widest 
perspective tQ investigate human behaviour.. 

085969 1706. paper £8.60 321 X cased E25.00 
! , . . Leaflet available 

SPCK Building, Marybboria Road, London NW1 4DU 
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A major hew introductory .text . 
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Henry Glaitman ■ 

■; Thisjnewand comprehensive tsxtbookise major'step 
•; tbward an; integrated approach to psybhology, The • 

; .author brings to life the research in the leading fields, : ■; 
' from conditioning to cognition, frofn development to ; ,* . 

■ social behaviour, from perception to psychopathology; • 
Whereas other texts parcel asperate areas of : 


successful with students. 

The t ex t Is accompanied by a Study Guide (£4.26) and a 
Teatfhef'eMai?^* ; ; .• 'v' !; V'- 
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Eysenck versus Kamin 



Intelligence: the battle fur the mind 
H. J. Kysenck versus Leon Kamin 
Macmillan, £12.00 and Pan; £2.95 
ISBN 0 333 31279 I and 
0 330 36399 A 

Tire ilnst juckcl of this work, which 
comprises a contribution each by 
Professor Eysenck and Professor 
Kamin followed by their rejoinders, 
proclaims the uuestion “Environment 
or heredity? Tne Crucial Debate on 
the Shaping of Intelligence,” and be- 
fore even opening the honk a render 
has received biased information ab- 
out its contents. 

Kamin Is certainly an “environ- 
mentalist”. There is no detectable 
difference between his 1974 belief, 
elaborated in The Science and Poli- 
tics of IQ (Penguin, 1977). that: 
“There exist no data which should 
lead a prudent man to accept the 
hypothesis that [Q test scores are in 
any degree heritable”. And his cur- 
rent opinion that: "There are not 
even adequate grounds for dismissing 
the hypothesis that the hcritabilily of 
IQ is zero.” However, although he 
regards the analysis of [Qs as Tuttle, 
(he relevnncc or genetics to human 
behaviour and intelligence is not 
actunlly denied by him, 

Eysenck is certainly not an “here- 
ditarian” in the sense that the im- 
portance of environmental effects on 
the differences among IQs in a speci- 
fied population is denied. He is an 
"interactionist”, or more precisely 
and neologistically an "additivisr, 
who argues that the relative con- 
tributions of heredity and environ- 
ment to the production of IQ varia- 
tion within a population nre open to 
estimation by the gathering of ex- 
perimental observations and their 
subjection to various statistical and 
model building procedures. The esti- 
mate defended throughout his sec- 
tion of the debate is 80%. “heredity” 
and 20% ’‘environment’’, which i§ “a 
tremendous lot of variability to be 
manipulated by environmental influ- 
ences." 

It is all too easy for Kamin in his 

E iece to set Eysenck up as the ardent 
ereditarian working only a slight 
distance away from the eugenic 
tradition and its early advocacy of 
sterilization laws. Ut course, it is 
asserted that 'ideology'* completely 
determines a belief m the innate 
bases of IQ scores, and followers of 
Gallon, such as Terman and Burt, 


are accused of knowing even before 
the data were collected that intelli- 
gence had lo he largely hereditary. 
Kamin cites an “edited” quotation 
from Termun (1916) which even ax it 
stands contradicts this uccusation. 
Burt is supposed to have deliberately 
ignored environmental effects even 
before his first published paper in 
19(19, where in fact he pleaded that it 
was imperative to gain experimental 
evidence on the question and 
reasoned that home and sucial influ- 
ences, Hlbeit small, were undoubted- 
ly important for mental develop- 
ment. It is also not without signifi- 
cance that Pearson rapped him over 
the knuckles in 1923 for strongly 
endorsing an MRC report which 
showed a positive relation between 
home conditions arid the intelligence 
of school children. 

Eysenck produces some counter- 
examples to the thesis that the Right 
favours genetic factors, whereas the 
Left favours environmental factors. 

J.B.S. Haldane is characterized as a 
Communist who was “convinced of 
the importance of genetic factors as 
far as differences in intelligence are 
concerned.” This is correct, but he 
also accepted that “environment 
counts for a great deal” and was 
sceptical about the worth of IQs - 
“the professorial brand of intelli- 
gence is not the only kind." Some 
points of information here: Haldane 
was never editor of the Daily Worker 
and IQ tests were not banned in the 
USSR until 1936. But why bother 
with pedantic corrections of this 
kind? The answer is that Kamin cen- 
sures Eysenck for misrepresenting 
the “facts” and mangling primary 
sources to buttress the s hereditarian*’ 
cause. 

Eysenck admits that secondary 
sources are always suspect and that 
both he and Kamin have made mis- 
takes. But there is not a hint of 
self-criticism from Kamin. There are, 
however, • errors in his discussion 
which deserve comment. For exam- 
ple, his suggestions that “Burt never 
tested a separated twin” or “calcu- 
lated a genuine correlation between 
relatives, in his entire life" is gain- 
said in L. S. Hearnshaw’s Cvril Burt: 
Psychologist (Hodder & Stoughton. 
1979). The ridicule directed at Burt 
for daring to estimate parents' intelli-, 
gence while • interviewing them 
should also presumably .be applied to 
Earle (1931) and his seven co- 
workers who reported that in a voca- 


tional guidance experimeni 
ducted Sn 1.2011 eleS^scS 
children in Burt's .allegedly fifii 
typical London borough": “Rgiim, 
tur the intelligence of the par5 
were made on the basis of thewE! 
ence of their talk, the width of i£L 
interests, the nature of their knw- 
ledge of (he child, and their plans fe 
his future.” r 

It is also misleading for Kamin to 
put forward his re-analyses of iv 
raw data from Hunlley (1966) jo 
substantiation of a somewhat far- 
fetched argument concerning the 10 
correlations between same-sex di- 
zygotic twins (the males are lower 
because they don’t sleep in the same 
bedroom), as utilizing ^Q" measure- 
ments when Huntley has himself 
emphasized that "intelligence had 
been assessed on the basis of a com- 
prehensive vocabulary test, end was 
therefore probably more likely to be 
influenced by cultural and environ- 
mental factors than a non-vufoj 
test, and show a lower heriuhiity; 
which was in fact the case." 

A good thing to emerge from the 
debate is the acceptance bv both iota- 
gomsts that high herltabulty of in- 
telligence within each of two racial 
populations would allow nothing to 
be said about the genetical causation 
of the differences in the mean value 
of intelligence heinwn the two 
populations. True, Eysenck hedges a 
bit: “The answer must, I think, be in 
the negative,” and Kamin uses with- 
out giving credit the “seed" analon 
of Lewontin (1970); but the principle 
has been agreed. 

To sum up, space has prevented 
a full review of the arauinpnts and 
empirical results assembled la this, 
controversial and important boo):. 
The reader may be convinced by the 
logic and weight of evidence which 
Eysenck skilfully deploys to support 
his case or become enchanted by 
Kamin's alternative interpretation 
and appeals to explanations mVomag 
determinants' such as 'those o! 
dressing alike rather that pMsesanj 
similar genetic components. Yet, » 
conclusion should ha reached wtn- 
out a thorough scholarly reading 
dissection of the primary sources. 

R. E. Raffle 

R, E. Rawles is lecturer and dtprt; 
mental tutor. In psycholog)' a-w- 
versify College London. _ 


The winter of our discontent 


Development, Growth and Ageing . ■ 
edited by Nicholas Carter 
Croom Helm, £10.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 85664 861 2 and 862 0 

One of the most Important features 
bf ■ lifts in the last two decades’ of 
the twentieth century will be the- 
incceaslng number, of people in the, 
older age group?. The proportion; of 
the population which is past 1 the 
retirement age Is increasing, but the 
bigsest and most significant change, 
is JI15 g rapid .increase in the proper-, 
tiort of that group who are very 
old.. This great 1 increase iiiY the: 
number of the oldest, people, : who 
are abo . the frailest, most depen-' 


genetics, geriatric ' medicine and 
gerontology. However, the book is 
a collaborative effort and individual 
sections are not by named authors. 
The stage of the medical curriculum 
at which the course is taught 1 b not 
stated, but it is presumably part of 
the basic medical sciences syllabus. 

The book covers the human life- 
span in ' chronological, order from 


. The two longest and besL^ 
ters (occupying half the book) 
sider the devriopment of u* 
ous system and the biology P» *F 
ing, and enhance the quaM/J^r 
book as a whole. Doctore 
with the elderly have-po ^ 

it is the functioning of “J 


Hons for the health, .and social ser- 
vices, and will haye. economic and 
cultural consequences for the coltn- 
•fry as a whole, it Is essential there-, 
fbrp that, those working with the 
elderly, .in a professional capacity 
snmild:- nave some . knowledge of 
processes 


interests of the authors rather than 
parts of a comprehevsive plan to 
qoyCr . all . . important aspects of 
development, growth and fegdrig. 

The. \flrit.; chapter is . a short 
account of genetics atad describes 
abnormalities;. of genes arid chromo- 
somes arid how. th«e may Influence 
development. ..Examples of. genetic 
abnormalities are glyen but it. to dif- 
ficult : to. ;see the : relevance of the 
picture'. of ; t|ii hand of a child with 
polydactyly .when, no other illustra- 
tions 1 : of congenital, abnormalities are 
given ; This , followed by a short 

chap ter . ..pn '^ 'molecular aspects v 6f 
development -using as — **-- 


book as a whole. Doctore 
with the elderly have-po 
it is the functioning of 

of 1M bladder are .common tag** 
loss of independence : |rt a P 
ton. Thus, “the ichnpier onl* £ 


very Welcome feature of thu 
deals, particularly weU ^ . ^ 
vejbpmerits' of communicShP ■ 

H . difficult concept toe 
students, and one 1 

quately 'covered by aim . . 

coders population, 

;“ 8 Th"f.' quality ■ Of . : 
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Control of 
education 

The Reorganization of Secondary 

Education 

by Philip H. James 

National Foundation for Educa- 
tions! Research, £6.95 
ISBN 0 85633 214 3 

Much research into local govern- 
ment consists of detailed investiga-i 
lion of specific problems at particu- 
lar localities. The results either 
appear in diverse and specialized 
puoikations or they remain unpub- 
lished except in a postgraduate 
thesis stored away in the recesses of 
a university library. The Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education is an 
attempt to bring together the fruits 
of separate local inquiries and to 
draw conclusions from them. With- 
out doubt, the enterprise is of val- 
ue. It also leads into a wider 
debate about how policy evolves in 
local government and about the 
extent of central control or influ- 
ence over local councillors. 

The argument over comprehen- 
sive secondary education is atypical 
in that it tends to engage political 

S inks In a direct ideological con- 
ic! over a matter of local 
administration. The sale of council 
houses is the only parallel example. 
To start with, especially before the 
late 1960s, party principle was not 
the deciding factor in local policy. 
Not all Labour councillors sup- 
ported the comprehensive principle: 
same Conservative authorities Intro- 
duced the comprehensive system 
because, in rural areas, it saved 
money. Where a council was not 
dominated by a strong party caucus, 
the chief education officer could be 
highly influential. Administrators 
leaded to become more favourable 
lo reform as doubt grew about the 
merits of the selection process. Par- 
ents and local teachers counted for 
little. And while the political colour 
of the Government had a major 
impact on local events, it was not 
decisive. Mrs Thatcher, as Secretary 
of Stale for Education, presided 
wjer the demise of more grammar 
schools than any of her predeces- 
sors. 

James does not put much weight 
°a the Thameside decision as It aid 
not fall within the case-studies 
which are the foundation of his 
work. Nor does he emphasize the 
basic point that it is easier for civil 
servants to stop local developments 
P a 9 *° cause them to happen. Iner- 
15 more comfortable (nan action. 
James does show that 
Whitehall likes to avoid crude 
section; it prefers to nudge, to 
JMve, to manipulate and, as a last 
teson, to veto. 

. book could be used as evi- 
*hat Whitehall does not play 
skq a dominant role in local affairs 
[ f* B widely believed, yet a final 
Tjrigraent on central-local relations 
. more research to be. done on 
. ,oca l services. The main 
' ' ,? n this topic, Griffith's 

!tS , , De Pnrtrnents and ■ Local 
Jr 6 -. Jfcs. a now 15 years out of 
'•5~- Fresh work Is needed to keep 
wwst with events. Recently there 
»n* i Q 8 c iwnge In the style of 
' supervision. Soipe detailed 

E!!) over administration have 
^ifWrawn. This liberation has 
• 1 tironge r control over 

: .22*5 expenditure arid a ..vigorous 
. squeeze through the gram 

e tpcDdituro® nC ^ tQ r9Str8 * n revenue 

nol ° of w* rQ lng- 

* hc *iti® of thfs volume to 

, 0ccur fite : indicator of its 
• it. feay.; still mislead. The 

’local iL. 8 concerned with 

' of t rt «] Vemn1eDt anc i the methodology , 

l tkm2f a L rp i e f I,cl1 rathet ,han educa ‘ 

.y'^mlnistfelion. If thq book is I 
edirfw shelves Allocated to 

l . 1 ^ i* 1 the; wrong 

P.G.Richards j 
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Redistributing wealth and power 


Inequality to Britain: freedom, wel- 
fare and the state 
by Frank Field 
Fontana, £2.50 
ISBN 0 00 635759 8 

Over fifty years ago, Gunnar Myr- 
dal wrote The Political Element In 
the Development of Economic 
Theory to expose the subtle biases 
that enter into the supposedly 
objective and value-free proposi- 
tions of economics. The political 
element in the study of social policy 
needs no such exposure, indeed it 
tends to be paraded blatanily fur nil 
to see, as in Frank Field’s new 
book on Inequality In Britain, which 
is a cross between nn academic 
analysis and a political manifesto. 

Field's purpose is to set the study 
of poverty in & more general con- 
text of overall income and wealth 
distribution in Britain. Enrly chap- 
ters document the extent of contemp- 
orary poverty, (he groups most 
affected, and discuss the definitions 
of poverty used in classical und 
contemporary studies. Three chap- 
ters then analyse the wartime 
Beveridge proposals, and show how 
in practice these were watered 
down and modified in crucial 
respects. The Exchequer contribu- 


tion to sncinl security w.is always at 
a lower level thun lie envisaged, 
while the levying of national insur- 
ance contributions has become 
increasingly regressive. 

The latter pan of the hook then 
considers whm the author calls the 
“other four” wclfnrc estates — wel- 
fare benefits provided hy com- 
panies, benefits in the form of tux 
allowances, the welfare state, 
derived from unearned income, and 
the private market welfare state, 
particularly in health and education. 
Each of these is documented, par- 
ticularly from data gathered by the 
late Royal Commission on the Dis- 
tribution of Income and Wealth tu 
show convincingly how taxation,, 
employment and wealth confer 
advantages other than those purely 
reflected in take-home pay. A par- 
ticularly strong case Is made for 
treating certain tax allowances ns 
welfare benefits, an argument 
strongly resisted for some time hy 
the Inland Revenue. 

The political purpose of the 
analysis is quite overt. Field's 
."home-made socialism” aims tu 
ensure that each of the five welfare 
states combats, rather than aggravates, 
poverty and equality. From this 
starting point, n series of major 
reforms is advocated, aimed at 


increasing the power uf those on or 
helnw overage earnings. Labour 
governments. Field argues rightly, 
nuve never taken n comprehensive 
view of welfare. Maintaining that 
they should do so. he spells out 
twelve -policy proposals tu this end. 
including heller child benefits, a 
new social security tax, a new dis- 
ability benefit, changes tn tlic tax 

system lo make allowances less 
favourable, and lighter taxation of 
wealth. 

Inequality in Britain is well writ- 
ten and thoroughly documented, 
drawing on both government slatis-. 
tics and the academic social policy 
literature. Yet the force of its 
argument is weakened by its overt 
political aims. This leads to an 
avoidance of awkward political 
realities which might weaken the 
case presented. As David Donnison 
argued when chairman of the Sup- 
plementary Benefits Commission, 
the poverty lobby needs to lie more 
uwure of the extent lo which the 
improvement of welfare is politically 
unpopular. Though costed, how 
widely would Frank Field's propos- 
als he accepted? Docs he nut need 
to consider the widespread unpopu- 
larity of higher taxation? To whnt 
extent docs the neglect of welfare 
by Labour governments reflect the 


realities of their political support? 

More substantially, the hook dis- 
plays “weaknesses of Fabian reform- 
ism in setline out a programme 
for political change, though exten- 
sively documented, the analytic 
framework is an empiricist one in 
the spirit uf: “Here are the facts 
und here is what we must do about 
them". Ton much is prescribed and 
tan little is explained. The persis- 
tence of inequality is more funda- 
mentally problematical than Field 
allows, and it is doubtful If there 
are such simple political solutions to 
be found lo deeply-embedded fea- 
tures of British social structure. 
Sociologists, of course, have thrown 
a good deal of light analytically 
upon the nature and extent of 


inequality, without being particularly 
concerned with making policy 
recommendations. How to blend the 
political and the normative in a 
convincing manner, so that the 
nnulysis substantiates rather than 
merely justifies the policy recom- 
mendations. remains intractably dif- 
ficult. 

Martin Buhner 

Martin Buhner Is lecturer rn social 
ndininiiirtition at the London School 
of Economics. 


The efficacy of the family poverty lobby 


The Movement for Family Allowances, 
1918-45t a study In social policy de- 
velopment 
by John Macnicol 
Hclnemonn Educational, £15.00 
ISBN 0 435 82555 0 

The passing of the Family Allowance 
Act by the wartime Coalition Govern- 
ment In February, 1945, laying one of 
the main . foundations of postwar 
welfare state, has traditionally been 
regarded as a triumph for progressive 
“middle opinion” - the culmination of 
years of campaigning by those who saw 
a system of chile allowances as a crucial 
weapon in (he battle against poverty, 
malnutrition and ill-nealth among 
large working-class families. 

Dr Macnicol’s impressive study is 
the first detailed history of the move- 
ment for family allowances, from the 

P ressure for a “family wage” during the 
irst World War to its enactment at the 
end of the Second. 

After a brief survey of the historical 
precedents for supplementing family 
income, Macnicol concentrates his 
attention on the major pressure group 
for family allowances, Eleanor Ralh- 
bone's Family Endowment Society, 


founded in 1924, und its principal 
arguments - that family allowances 
would alleviate poverty in Inrge work- 
ing-class families, check the full in 
birthrate, and improve the genera! 
health and “efficiency” of a significant 
portion of the population. 

The author also considers how fami- 
ly allowances were increasingly recog- 
nized as an important adjunct to the 
unemployment and assistance schemes 
of the interwar -years, as a means of 
ensuring basic subsistence while pre- 
serving the principle of "less eligibil- 
ity”. the gap between low wages and 
unemployment pay. Other chapters 
discuss me altitude of the political 
parties to the family allowance issue 
and its ultimate adoption as part of (he 
Beveridge “package” of social 
security. 

Dr Macnicol illuminates many Im- 
portant themes to the social policy 
debates of the inlerwar era, not least in 
his analysis of the composition and 
tactics of the Family Endowment Soc- 
iety. Like earlier largely middle-class 

E ressure groups, it did not aim lo 
ecorae a mass movement, but instead 
concentrated ort capturing influential 
figures in the corridors of power - 
Beveridge himself being one such 


■■capture." 'Ihc author's description uf 
the family poverty debate which flared 
up in the 1931k between the advocates 
or family allowances or a minimum 
wage and officials who stubbornly 
refused to accept the findings of many 
social inquiries that ill-health was nn 
inescapable consequence ot low pay. 
large families andf unemployment is 
particularly interesting. 

In this discussion, however, Macni- 
col does not give sufficient weight to 
the constraints and priorities within 
which governments and officials uf (he 
period believed themselves lo be oper- 
ating. Mistaken, blinkered and, occa- 
sionally. even wilfully obdurate they 
could certainly be, but the author 
perhaps fails to achieve a proper 
understanding of the arguments of 
senior officials who had witnessed 
major improvements in public health 
in their Uretime and regarded much of 
the evidence of the Family Endowment 


rial pleading. Accordingly, when Mac- 
nicoi concludes that family allowances 
were introduced not in response to the 
arguments of the family poverty lobby 
but . as a convenient instrument of 
economic management, one which en- 


sured a minimum level of subsistence 
while avoiding the introduction of a 
mini mum waac and die erosion of die 
gap between low pay und social secur- 
ity. his argument is not entirely con- 
vincing. Tne problem Is raised in the 
introduction where a somewhat stark 
contrast is drawn between what are 
termed "pluralist" (or ''consensual") 
and “critical'' approaches to social 
policy form a l ion. ft is naive to argue, 
as Macnicol does, that the adoption uf 
a “pluralist" framework necessitates 
seeing the state as a “neutral" arbiter in 
matters of social policy, rather it forms 
one component in a complex process of 
interaction and negotiation. 

Instead Macnicol's “critical" per- 
spective results in him wielding a rather 
blunt instrument in his approach to the 
multifarious elements which contri- 
buted to the enactment of this particu- 
lar piece of legislation. Such criticism, 
however, should not be allowed to 
detract from what remains u scholarly 
and important case study of a major 
feature of modem British social policy. 

John Stevenson 

Dr Stevenson is senior lecturer in 
frijrory at the University of Sheffield. 


Debunking the propositions of monetarism 


Inflation, Depression and Economic 
Policy In the West 
edited by Anthony S. Courakis 
Mansell, £15.00 

ISBN 0 7201 0915 9 

This symposium •> Cbnvinclngjy 
debunks the basic propositions of 
monetarism — whether ,of . the 

academic variety pioneered by Mil- 
ton Friedman, or the ‘‘practical" 
variety now professed by the 
monetary authorities to the US and 
in a number of European : countries, 
Including the United Kingdom, 

The tint of the 13 contributions 
is - by Robert Gordon, of 
Northwestern University, an inter- 
national monetarism, wage pitoh mid 
monetary ' accommodation: The 

remaining 12 include a long chapter 
on monetary targets by the editor, 
Anthony CotirakB, and sfc.smn!ler 


chapters, on : monetary pwfcy m 
European countries, the UK being 
dealt with by Charles Qoodharl of 

■the Bank of England. , 

_ • • l. U .. aIiimii. 


Friedman himself has always 
emphasized that, his ^ monetarist pre- 
scription is based on the premise 
that the demand hmcltort for money 
always assumes a particular ■ wran 
with parameters which, remain 
stable through time— and ill. particu- 
lar more stable than functions, sueh 
as the Keyneaton consumption func- 


tion that are offered as. alternative 
key relations. However, Os Courakis 
concludes from British evidence, 
here "to this day no demand for 
money function for M3 or sterling 
M3 nas been traced that exhibits 
r.eveb' ’sensible’ let alone ‘stable’ 
responses and which may therefore 
be said lo provide a reliable found- - 
atlon of policy design 1 ’ (page 309). 

- And experience in other countries 
Is not much more encouraging. . 

Courakis finds that the essential 
, characteristic of "practical" 
monetarism to (he importance : it 
attaches, in The practical operation 
of monetary policy, to the growth 
path through time of the money- 
stock, as measured’ in various ways 
in different countries but in the UK 
by (tie series sterling M3 (nr £M3). 
what* then, to the role of £M3?. h. 
to usually, says Courakis, described 
as on "intermediate" variable, a 
label which servos to distinguish ft 
from Two other kinds of variables 
relevant to. monetary policy: th'tae 
actually controlled by the 
authorities and used by them us 
instruments of monetary 1 policy (fur . 
example, 1 : the central bank's: re- 
discount rate, the reserve ratios 
imposed on the commercial banks, 
rtna the prices quoted: by the Gov- 
ernment broker for his tap nbctyj; 
qnd The "ultimate goal variables" 


(for example, the price level, or 
nominal gnp, or national income). 

In practice the actions taken by 
the authorities to implement monet- 
ary policy do nol have a readily 
predictable effect on the ultimate 
.goals of monetary policy: action has 
lo be taken under conditions of 
.ignorance nnd uncertainly. In these 
circumstances, the practitioners of 
"practical" mpnelansm claim that 
their unenviable task is facilitated 
by reference to an additional vari- 
able (the money- stock) which to 
neither a controlled variable nor' n 
goul variable, but in some sense 
stands halfway between.: But. asks 
Courakis, In what setiseT What 
exactly to the role of £M3, nnd of 
■its equivalent in other countries? Is 
it just an “information variable", 
helpful in diagnosis? If ko, ‘ to it to 
be^ »: unique: source' of . information, 
or • nun ii to he taken in rim junction 
with otiicr evidence? Alterna- 
tively. is £M3 useful us , a 
“policy indicator", ■ conveniently 
summarizing in n single figure the 
stance or. thrust of the current *eiT 
ling er nil the Tn?lrunicri!a of 
monetary policy?. Or again n £M3 
'&■ reliable proxy fur the chosen 
gt>*l- variable (say national income) ' 
tic : (better still) 1 a reliable predictor 
of what the national Income will he , 
in this near or distant future? Is 


£M3 indeed the cause of the 
national income? Finally, an which 
of these bases, if any, to it approp- 
riate to select £M3 as a larger vari- 
able for monetary policy? 

The analysis given in this volume, 
and especially* in the scholarly con- 
tributions by Anthony Courakis and 
Charles Goodhart, shows that £M3 
(and its equivalent in other coun- 
tries) cannot be regarded as , an 
acceptable candidate for any of the 
above roles, 

Brian Tew 

Brian Tew u Midland Bank profes- 
sor of money and tnurking at the , 
University of Nottingham. . 

Old recipes 

Richard Bradley, who was appointed, 
professor uf botany at the University of . 
Cambridge in. 1724 was the author of a 
riumbek of books, including two .on 
cookery and food, Tfte Country House- 
wife and The Lady's Director, Apart 
bom recipbs ' these ■ hooks contain, 
amusing anecdotes arid general 
observations • un foodstuff*.. Both 
books are available iti a single-volume 
facsimile of the 1736 editum,. intro- 
duced anti edited' by Caroline David* 
son and published by Prospect Book* 
at £18.1X1. • 
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Mr William Wtillllrld has been appointed ■» tin: 
chair- of- architecture (part-time- ) at the University 
of Manchester. 1 1c is engaged at senior partner in 
two practices anil his piofesstnmil t spent nee has 
included piopifejls Tor the Ujrbic.m scheme’. hi 
L ondon. Mitre Yard. Lancaster, and church 
restoration. 

Mr Anthony P. J. Trinri. senior lecturer in 
microbiology, at Queen Elizubetli Ollcgc. Lon- 
don. has been appointed ta the (taker diatr of 
cryplogamlc botany at the University uf Manches- 
ter. The chair became vacant on the retirement of 
Professor John Colhoun in September 19S0. 

Mr Clifford Dry n Jones of IBM has been ap turned 
to the chair or computing science at the University 
of Manchester. Mr Jones will succeed Professor 
Frank Sumner who was appointed Burdays 
professor of microprocessor applications in ipiShv 
try at the university from Novembet I. IWD- 

Dr Patrick tiny Farrell, senior lecturer in electro- 
nics at the University of Kent, has been appointed 
to the chair or electrical engineering at the 
University of Manchester. 


Mr M. D. K. Daxandall. reader in hiilorv at the 
Warburg Institute has been appointed to the chnir 
of history of the classical tradition at that institute 
from October I. 1981. 

Professor P. Iferrlat. professor of psychology at 
City University, has been appointed to the chair of 
occupational psychology at Dirkbcck College 
from September 1. 1981. 


Ur IJ. W. Rhltid. reader in geography at me 
University of Durham, hus keen uppulnied in the 
chair ut geography ;it U irk beck College.' with 
effect from Jnnuury 1 . 19K2. 

The liilc of professor uf hioL-iictnisiry has been 
conferral on Ur D. Kclterer. In icsneci c>f hit pnM 
til the Middlesex Hnspilnl medical school. 

The title uf professor nfhuman genetics has been 
conferred mi Dr Sylvlu Dorothy Lawler. in respect 
Ilf her pu*l at the Instil nit uf Cuncer Kcscarch 

Ur J. A. Conner, nt pu.se ni reader in inorganic 
chemistry at the University nf Manchester, Inis 
been appointed professor of inorganic chemistry 
m the University of Kent at Canterbury from 
October I. 1YRI and director nf the University's 
chemical laboratory from October I to July 31. 


Mr C. G. Ifcnshaw. nt present senior lecturer at 
the University of Birmingham hus been appointed 
to the chnir of plnnl biology at the University of 
Bath. 

Mr T. E. Roizl. professor of electrical and 
electronic engineering at the University of Liver- 
pool. has been appointed to the chair ot electronic 
engineering of Bath. 

Mr J. E. U«s. ill present munnger of Abbott 
La bora lories. International Division, Develop- 
ment Centre Queenborough. Kent, bus been 
appointed to the chair of pharmaceutics nt 
University uf Oath from October 1. 1981. 

Mr Laurence Harris has been uppointed us 
professor of economics and head of the economics 
discipline nt the Open University. He occupies the 
chair formerly held by the laic Professor Derrick 
Uroomnn. 


Recent publications 


Appointments 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 

Noticeboard is compiled by 
Patricia SantineUT 
and Mila Goldie 

Glasgow 

lassistr* -*■*<*■** 


I ruining in Cun it uiim i Development and Eifin v- 
itonal Technology by Michael Eraul Brendan I Iniver^itie^ 
Connors and Erie Hewton documents a recent v “' u 3 
inquiry into (raining needs In curriculum develop- Durham 
mem and educational technology in further and p,,hiir nninr- nr i 
higher education, it describes a research project rhn m cno? hoards 
begun In 1973 at Sussex University which Idem!- Uni- 

fied Insiiiuiiona] and individual procedures, prob- f pnaa (Dfllcoflruohv 
Ions and requirements In training and weighed 
them against current provision in colleges. J 

polytechnics and uriveiSies. Its authors me 
based at the University of Sussex and the Open 
Unlvenlly. (Sudely for Research into Higher 
eaucaiion Monograpfi 41. JLA.UJ plus 3Qp for , i a 
postage) fom SHRE Ltd at the fj diversify of w , 7 S5l 
Surrey. Guildford Surrey). ' . Z ? kre f ew ? k l 


Durham 

Public orator: Dr Patrick James Filzpuirick. 
Chairmen of hoards of studies: Professor H.C. 


Baker (Durham University Business School): J. 

E. Fugg (paleography and diplomatic); P. R. May 
( education ]; J. S. Roper (computing). Senior 
lecturers. promotions: Dr J. II. Anstcc (zoology); 
P. J. Casey (archaeology): Dr M. R. Crampton 
(chemistry): Dr Ann L. Loades (theology); Dr A. 
W. Orde (history); Dr J. L. Osborne (physics); Dr 
J. L. A. Roche (music); C. J. Wurbick (law); Dr 
W. J. Zakrezewski (malhcniaiici); S. G. C. 
Stoker (education). Deans of faculties: Rev Dr J. 

F. McHugh (faculty of divinity); Professor H. 
Marsch (faculty of science). Lecturers; Charles 
Hilary Shaw (botany) ;Susan Mary Hardman 
(theology); Senior tutor in Grey College and 
pan -time lecturer in the department of chemistry: 
Mlchncl Weston 

Edinburgh ' 

Senior lecturers: 0. Ermin (clinical surgery); 
R.W. Shaw (obstetrics and gynaecology); A.R. 
Gray (tropical animal health). Lecturers: A. J. 
Welsh (chemistry); M. R. Jerrura (computer 
science); D. E. S. Jenkins (criminology, tempor- 
ary); D. Bain (general practice, part-time); 
A.J.M Butt (general practice, part-time); N.P. 
Hunt (rheumatic diseases unit, temporary): 
W.D.C. Lyddon (urban design and regional 
planning, part-time); J.K. Dunn (veterinary 
medicine, temporary) ' 


Women, Class and Adult Education a full report of 
the first vear of Second Chance for Women 


the first year of Seoind Chance for Women 
courses organised by Southampton University's 
adult education department and the Hampshire 
local education authority gives information about 


recruitment, course content and student reac- 
tions. The report argues that "really useful 
knowledge" so far as women are concerned has to 
be radically different from that which uscualiy 
characterizes adult education. On Second 
Thoughts is a collection ot prose and poetry 
written and produced by women on the 1980-81 
courses gives a first hand account Of their lives, (£2 
nnd 60p respectively from Ms Jane Thompson, 
course organiser, dept of adult education, South- 
ampton University Highlit Id, Southampton.) 


HjU Open University programmes April 25 to May I 


i. i ( i 


Saturday April 25 

BBCI 

6,05 Imago and Informiilan : Ml eh thou Iran- 
fero meter (ST29I ; prog S). 

BB08 

7.40 'Hie caudal of education In Britain : Ca‘ 
Canny but Ca‘ A** (E222 ; prog 2). 

AM Mlcroeco n n m tci ; Knowing the Market 
<D222 : prog 3). 

8.W Am foundation count ■. Umi and Abun at 
Argument an Trlntaion Programme 2 (A 101 

8.66 Curnrolurn dcdgix and development : Sutan- 
l*i l» : A Blueprint (EMJ j progS). 

MO EngKih urban hi Kory 1 5 00-1 let) : The Mar- 
ket Town (A322 ; nog 31. 

MS Pail urns id Inequality : The Root Over Your 
Heed (D302 ; piog 5). 

1MB Inttnimenlallnn : Numerical Ccotitri (T301 ; 

11 M KM or technology Nuclear Oppootilon 
In the USA I : Legal Intervention (TJ6I ; 
preg J). 


1 1.28 Drama : "The Way at the World" (A307 ; 
12.18 Biology : (arm and tunedoa : The Rod Cell 


(S 202; prog 9). 

12.40 Organic cbemutry : Speemucopy (S246 ; 

13.08 Eh%miaiulhig space and lima : A CoalUct 
Brought to Light (S354 ; prog 5). 

13 JO Ocology ; Zone Fonfli (523- ; prog 5). 

RADIO 3 (WF) 

5A8 HUtory of ncMtecture and dedgn 1B91M939 
: FuUtdim (A305 ; proa |0). 

8.16* Personality and learning: Motives end the 
Mature Lamer (E201-; prog 5). 

(k35* Social work, community work and rodety : 
Welfare from Above (DE206 ; prog 4). 

6.68 Thought and reality : central ifiemee in Witt- 
genUrln’i phllovopay ; Wlttgcwtelo on •Slm- 
ptes' (A402 ; prog 3). 

7.15* Am found a tlo n couns : User and AbuiMot 
Deflnldon (A 101 ; prog 9). 

7-3B* Sdence foundation roune : Energy Account- 
ing (SlOt ; prog 4). 


RADIO 4 (VHF) . 

IB-40 Ecology : Birdsong and Sonogram* - Sup- 
plementary (S3 23 ; prog 3). 

IB-00 Linear mathematici : Numerical Mathematic* 

X 4201 ; prog S). 

rt in Italy 1480-1380 ; Villa Madam* 
(A332 ; prog 3). 

1540 World politics ; The Balance of Power and 
IntenuUonal Order (D233 ; prog 4). 

17-00 Schooling and rodety ! PupiT Experience 

(E202ipro»6). P 

17.20 Dedilon making In Britain : Using Broad- 
cast! a* a Some* (2) (D203 ; prog 9). 

(740* People and work : Work and Capitalism 
- (DE351 ; prag 4). 


(740* People end work : Work and Capitalism 
- (DE351 ; prog 4). 

RADIO I (VHP) 

23. IB Open Fortin 9. 

2346* Matt commit trie* lion and rod cry : ‘Report 
the Fact* and Raise Hell* (DE333 ; prog 5). 

Sunday April 26 

BBC2 (840-9.45 Pfegrammea In WaUe will be 
trantmntad on BBC Wilta) 

740 Technology foundation cornu ; Sound in 
View (TIOI ; prog 6). 

146* Sdence foundation come : Light : In Search 


Courses 


of a Mode] (S 101 ; prog 9). 

8-30 Mathematics foundation coune: Iteration 
and Convergence (MIDI ; prog 9), 

8,65 Moling tease of ladely : Pearl Harbour 

(Dior; prog 10). 

9L20 Stadulc* : on bnerditdpllnery approach i 
Using the Computer : From BmomlaJ to 
Normality (MDT74I ; prog 4). 

945 An Introduction to mythology : Happy Land- 

10-la nation lystem* ; BTC 


mir 


HI : 


The Careers Research n “^&3 

and Advisory Centre iit.^rr ,l,wft - 

’■ RcntdeatlaJ Place 

1240 Qtdthm raiktng 

Higher Education, 1106 BHSEl 

Manpower Change and Training. Needs ii»SS 35 Mr mi 

* 29 — 30 June 1981 ’ • &SSU> 

Rdblnson Cotlege» Cambridge .' 'alw’ffllmi, 

A two day toniwenca, designed 10 bring together etett from higher and lurther b.ib Cgrrfcuium B *^ 

education to dlscuaawlth amployera the pollclea needed to prepare young * School 

people for carom where exiahalve re-training, fob rrtoWlity and career change u, Eu*& or 

-. ®r« anticipated. Speaker* will be:— 

- Sir QeoffraV Allen, Ghairnwn. Sciencia ReseatcH Cdundl *** 

Robert Uoyd-Jonea. Director Genarai, The Relali Consortium (amTSi n 1 ! 

Dr, Patrick Nuttgefia, Director, Leeds Polytechnic ' 7 .ts Making mwni 

Sir Richard O’Brien. Chmlrman, Manqower Services Commission — 

Rlohard Pearson, InBtitulB of Manpower Studlea - sSS'wSk 

Robert Rhodes Jamas, MP, Conservative Party Liaison Officer lor RADtodAmn 

Purthar and Higher education 7,ia onei Britain r 

Sir Peter Swin nation- Dyer, Vice Chancellor, Cambridge Unlversitv uarUggroahy : )i 

C.J.Walilker, Director of Manpower, The Della Group ?jb 

' fW * 1 Whitehead, Mp, Oppoaitlon Spojreffliai) on Higher Edircalion . fAD20B)wtta 

; : ZtArnihgid to^opbitofiWth th* liiftliot*, orManpowmStodtss)/ *! . 

T^4ojy Iran 

Engllsh Cortimunlcation Sknis and the Needs “• Sj" 

of Industry •. , radk>s(vhf) 

. 9;- IQJune 198t' : : /. : v; ; ■ 

. 'Cdv&ntry. ... • 

This oOnfBrance Is for headteachers, deputy headteacher* (eachore. Iwigrere ; 

• In teachBr tra Wngertd further education, careert teechere and careers oKicare, .' MnnHav Am 

(reining and personnel of fleers. (At ranged in conjunction with Hie -National ’ ."“v A H' 

Aflio clarion lor Ihe Teaching of EngHfihandCbvdniry LEA). . : -j. ^g, 1 . J. *..: 


, Social and Lif o Skills: ^Thia Careers Education 
• -' Component . ' . ■/ ■ S'- 

.6 —.8 July ; 1 991 - s ; y ;; ■ 

: :Col(eg(B 6f Rlpon drid York St. John, York • • ; 

- This coOr&d alma to Identify isiues Inilha impiamWileilon of dateero. education 
.-ana counselling In fufther-aduftlion. f . i - • •.. . '•••,.• ■; , 

fat further details p/oase apply to: ..'i . • • 

; Cat eofe Research and Advisory. Centre . ; ■ 

.d^DA/^ Bateman $treei, C»nbrtdgftCp21LZ 't. ' i’v 

V ■ Tdiephona^Cembrid9a^0Z23HJ98lt . ■ 


Casa Study (M332 ; prog 3). 

. 1048 Mao- mid a (uiurar. dadpi tad leettnotogy : 
BIe Programme : Shelier (T262 ; prog 3). 
11.00 Trchnotagy far teacher* : Control'. A School 
Eiptrtnwnt (PET27I ; prog 4). 

11.25 People rod work : Working women : Bhcuh* 

(y*ten» : Not** ted 


12.15 Social work-conitpuiitty work and *oet«y : A 
RnideotUd PUcament (DEi06 j prog 3). ' 
1240 Qtdikm ratktng In Britain : ^nbU« Ontar -. 

Proccuiog llte Dftlnqncnl (D203 ; prog 6). 
1805 Physiology of cetb and organism* : Socrin* 
Stcretkm (£)2I ; prag 3). 

13-30 Biochemistry ana arateculor biology ! Tb* 
Propartfas or Eozymt*' Prograrnraa 1 - 
Enzyme Flexibility (5322 ; prog 3). 
RA0t03{VHP). 

6-68 Ungaaga in use : Suodard* and Correetnea 
tndrtgl&h (6253 ; proaft). 

6.15 Cunkutam dedgn and dovelopoiedt : Bolt- 
• ■ .want : School and Davebpmegf (E203 ; 

. 648 K?ranu of loequaitty ‘ The Price of Hgtlth 

... 1P302 ; prog 9). ^ 


RADIO 3 (VHF) 

6.68* Imigea and btlbnntuioo: Loser Light (ST291;' 

H S). 

development : Meaning to Model 

646 ^hecca A jg%8 BC : Coinage (A292 ; prog 

23.18 Aru foundation coune : Music os * Language 
(A 101 : prog 10). 

2346* Technology foundation count : Comparing 
Media -TneTMA (T10! ;piog6). 


RADIO 4 (VHF) 

23.30 Soldi, llqiildi and auee: The Maxwell Boto- 
muta Disul tuition (ST2&3; prog 2). 

23.00 Comptwx gnalyit* t Complex Integration 
(M332 ; prog 2). 


648 The early Romsn Brapbe and Tbe rite of 
ChrisUinlty i SloMxm In Seneca's Tragedies 
(A291 ; prog 5). 

7.18 Making sense of wdaty : Cotnmurifcatldn and 
Soda) Sdeoec (DIO) : prog 10). 

748 Educatton oryd tbe luban eeWronmem | 111* 
Schobtw Work Bridge (B36I ; prog 31. ■ 

RADIO 4 (VHF), 

7.18 Oreai Britain I7J0- 1950 : source* and Mt- 
■artography : How People Voted : Source* 
and Method* (A40t ; prag 6). 

745 Men's religious quest : BudJhat Testimoales 

^E ^ ) l ^|&e. ,, Id The- At*** of 

' Comparing 

. ■■■ Medta-TneTMA (TI0) jprog 6):. ? 

8^6 Dnipr. Music - In ,'ToelfUi NHhf (A307; 
prog 7). " . 

RADIO a (VHP) 

23.18* S^cnteanik etnlury England t.* cbingfta 
;»lwro- 16)8^1689 .t Clothing and Clou 

■ 8^** Jflenco'HJWlal t (tom Darwin to Elmiein 
.. i PMhlvlroi and I|m Micro World (A3KI ; 
f plog3). 

Monday April 27 . 

5801 •- . . ; . >- .. • . , 

M °’ Gi»»u*lty i SttecirttKopy (S246 ; 

, 745* ««| time i A Conflict 

;>« ^ 

’ aflca ' j : 

M °* S nt S °* ,ho WwU' 1 (JWt 

. 740; .y^ ; pntHi|j.: Futubwi 3- r .T]i* pool (02*3; 

/n;i.fgv5. ^ v . ; . 


Kent 

Dean in the faculty of social science j i 
Hughes. Urturett P. T. Muchllnski (l^c a J 
Waisosi (South- East Aslan studies) Hrnv. 
iKlurcr in chcmisiry. confemem uf [he 
D. P. Hansel). Research rellom In the f-J,? 
naiurul sciences: M. A. Kaderbhai (btoW? 
Vlsscr (electronics). ,ua «l.t 

London 

Conferment of the title of reader; 8 5 Enn. 
(statistics In behavioural sdence. in respect of S 

K « « B . lrkb S ck ■ Col,e » e); Dr cEs ? 

ckham (reader in community medid** k 
respect of her post at Charing Cross Hoswi 
Medical School). * 

Manchester 

&S 4 i,S£tt!a£Bff 

and gynaecology); Winifred F. KnwdaK? 
John Rogamond (bkicheraliliy), 

Oxford 


Tuesday April 28 

BBCI 

640* Btotogy : form and (unction : The Rod Cell 
(S202: proa 0). 

7.0B* An In trodu ction to materials: Optical Micro* 

740* bSB&iou^USpSve^ Radiation of the MoF 
.hue* (S364 ; prog 3). 

BBC2 

8.40 HU lory of orehtactwa and design 1890-1939 
: The Bauhaui at Wtimar 1919-23 (a305 j 

746* PStnolliy and learning t Infant Oogailtoa 
(B201 1 prog 3), 

7.30 Surfaca and ledtmentaiy procema t Barth 
odaace topics and method* Pan II 5 The 
Aibabwcn Oladu - A Coin Study (S333; 
6237: prog S3 3 3/6). 

18.00* Ora phi, network* and design : Counting 
Atom* ITM35I ; prog 4). . 

17.18 Research method* in education and the rods) " 
sciences : Wolrertoa for Pride : Analysis and 
Follow-up (DB304 i prog 7). 

1740 The hindJtappcd perron In the comntutilty : 
Goal Planning In the Coamranlly (P23l ; 

10.08 Cu|uign in use t Hoaptul Reel! dc* (E253 j 

1840 Sdtitce loo oda lion coune : Measuring Elec- 
tron* and Atom* (S101 ; prpg IQ). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) . 

646 The rise of moderahm In musk 1890-1935 : 
The Stravinsky Sound (A 308 ; prog 5). 

0.30* ConlBcl and natality In the demopraeni of 
modem Europe c 1789-1970 : France I The 
Nation State [A309 ; prog 3). 

23.15 Numerical computation ; Formulating a 
Uoear p rowemiwj{M331 :ptoe3). 

2346 An itgonihnde approach to computing: 
Radio Tutorial (M2S I ; prog 4). 

2348 ‘ Paltvns of bit quality : The Price of Health 
(D302 j prog 9). 

00.16' Decision maklug la Britain : Using Broad- 

ou. BfflisafflWiaratt-in 

Industrial Reladaos (PR28 J prog 5). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.30* Oitect 478-32)6 BC .5 Coinage (A392 ; prog 

2340 Fundamental* of stoilsrleal Inference ; Vector 
. Random Variables (M34 1 ; prog 3). 

Wednesday April 29 

Bl^CI 

‘J; tffiffzsi?** 0 " • H> ™ u,i - 

(S3 3- ; pro* 3). - 

Syit«nt perfo rail nee ■ hkinun Ticiora and 
■ SjSfiP* ™ l *i*k J Human Factors. In -Avhidon 

- fn)342 ; prog j). , 

BBdfl . '! ■ * • '-. 

processing t Elllngham Diagrams 

. 7.05* FUadamoprah of human geography : Com- 
' • ‘Jy*" 0 Bcosysiem* : A Toronto Case 

. iL^iOlDSWTprogS). 

. ' 740. Wsdri ai of ehcnScal proersoc* : Fncilotm- 
' J{o« (ST294 ; prog 51. 

'640 Hbrtwy of m* them sties : The Debar Problem 

'y- (AM«9;proaJM; 

17.16 Sysiymx orgeoliatian- : the management .of 

• •- SP^ e ^j7:i - W h0 °° You Think You’re 

1740 ' apl ^ H w Ctowert. 

10.06 Panitl dilfeteSSl ' (IquutloiH of -applied 
• jrwtHertnMts.: Boundary Condition* end 

imo w.K'ssrfei.wu, 

.-I ,. MnfiUa4o(Allll iprog tU). 

■/ RAnoagmh--. : • 

648,,Cogntriyur triytholdgy Tho Dcvetoomonlnl 
•• / IVn^iW^jitjjLDgl), . - 

, , 0,15* 'Drafa^r Mnsfc In ''Twelfth Night" (A.W7 ; 

V ‘‘'•■M' S^J^i^eholoBy l Jndlv^inl diflenJljco 1 


2348 Twenllalh century nestty : “S»tisti 

Ago nitres" (A306 ; prqi|3k ! 

00.18* Curriculum design itxftfnriofatft i k» > 

wans : School and devde{aciil(E2U;[Rf j 

’>■ I 

RADIO 4 (VHF) ( 

23.30* The early Roman Bnetrs and Be tkn d . 

Chriiiltnliy.! Stotrisra b Sami hspia [ 

23.60' 4^K| S \l95-l9SB. : mows i*4 k* i 

loriography : How Peoria VoW : kw j. 
and Maihods (A4QI i png t). 


Thursday April 30 

BBCI 

64Q* Pstleros of InequsBty : The Rori Ow V* 
Head (D302 ; prog 5). . , 

7.S0* Tbe handicapped person t* tN 

Goal PUnnnqi In lbs Cbwsmhj (Ml! . 
prog 6). . ’ ’ “ 

BBC2 __ 

640* The EirthY pbyilcol ranureca : OH pro. 

' 7.08* SSL' an [ntenflsdpbaarj • 
Uriog tbe CompulM : Fl« Btaora* ■ 

NormaJIry (MD1441 ; P**B 

7.30 Linear mathemaria t Uee» ‘** r ***‘ 
Eqnatloai (M201 1 pmg 9h . , 

17.18 Systems behivlcur : Ak Tn*c 
Slrmilatioo (T24l ; prog 

1740 Man’s nHgtaas quest t !»* M»R 

18.08 ^rBai°Briui? 17^ 0-J^.g^ tf ft 

loriogrrehy: TWO. 


1840* Making sense of sodrif • ^ """ 

. (D101 ; prog 10). • 

SeltodPng and K*I«I ' W 

8.18* ^he°EnE3anainnt : Tb* .**■» - * n * 
Enqutry’TA2JH \ fcwei 

648 Retea rch method! In •¥ -uy - - . 

oebmee*: WrAvoiton lw %n». A 
Account (DE304 j prog TY^ \ c^ggot ; 
23.16 MHhcmatlca foundxticj ««“ .■ ?v t- 

|„ 39b (E26J : pros hp 

-SSfcwr: 

FtuurUm (A303: p«l _ . 

Friday May ! 

B (M0* Faitlol dlffcienlit) < 
mathematici 

• , progj). • .. •. ,• ' 

: Tw* in * ■hi"* 

Sutmiiurfoo of Cyctobes*™» i 

. 746* till roduct to n to' W« * - 


Th»lr.Uw*l53-U ■ 1 .. . ..... . 

■ • .5(5 • ''L td&i 

23.16 A* Introduction ■ w • • _-t 


TIIF.TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 24.4.81 


• flftM ; pwj* W 1 ■x^ «wa»fq cl - 1 

1M»- Slim a^tDlSw'if? . 

' Event of the Political rare. X , - - . 
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To place your advertisements 
write to : 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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Universities 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

Department of Design T echnology 


LECTURESHIPS (4) 


Applications are Invliad for four posts In tha new Departmoni ol Design 
Technology. The Department contributes about 70% ol a joint honours 
degree course (30% being Education Thaory and Professional Studies) 
which is designed especially for intending teachers of Design and 
Technology. Appointments to commence on I September 1981. 

LECTURER to davaktp end taaoh in the area of SUvsrtmlthfng. 
Applcants should have considerable experience « of making end 
designing and should be able to contribute to allied design studies. 

LECTURER to develop and teaoh In the ereo of Furniture Design 
and Production. Applicants should have considerable experience of 
mshing and designing and should be able to contribute to allied design 
studies. Tha main malarial focus will ba In terms of wood although there 
■s considerable scope for the development of other materials. 

LECTURER to develop end teach In the area of Graphic Design with 
•cede) reference to the presentation of design studies and technical 
■nitration. Experience of working with three dimensional deskinen Is 
euential. 

LECTURER to develop and teach Ihe engineering end technology 
content of the Design and Technology Course. Applicants will be 


expected to have had considerable experience of design prefect work 
and be able to reinforce end develop studies in applied science Bnd 
technology. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE. Applicants should have a first 
degree, or equivalent, together with postgraduate or research 
taped* nee. They should have had experience of design project work 
and be able to demonstrate personal capability In thie area. 

• Salary In the Laohlror scats Efl070-£I2,880, phis £887 London 
A8owance, with U8S benefits. 

Write for application form and further particulars to the 
£**"" *! Becietwy. Brunet University, Uxbridge, Middlesex 
lwn w telephone Ugbrtdge 37188 ext 49. Closing detei 12 May 


. THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

Faculty of Builnsss Administration and Commerce 

la seeking nominations and applications for the 

Francis G. Winspear Chair 
of Professional Accounting 

Professorship has been funded by a generous 
con bi button from the Winspear Foundation, Nominations and 
^PPlications for the Chair era being soutiht in order that an 
WoinimBnt can be made its soon as possible. 

'y® candidate being sought will have significant academic 
PfPfBMlOrwl experience with a special interest in tha 
watlonahip of his/her work to tha field of public accounting. A 
generous remuneration and support package is associated with 
Jnfl position. The Winspear Professor will not ordinsrBy have 
™ior administrative responsibilities within the Department of ' 
^counting.' . , 

cfLiLf 0 ^ 8 P»rmanani appointment to the Chair is preferred. . 
^™oatea for short term appointments are also encouraged to 

Nomination* and applications should be sent to: 

... ‘ Dr. Ro^er S. Smith, . 

. Faculty of Business Administration and Commerce 
. The University of Alberta 
Edmonton. Alberta T8Q 2Q1 • 

^P^on will remain open until it is filled. Tho University 
w narerte is a n equal opportunity employer. 

. \ thebi 


UNlVERSItY OF STRATHCLYDE 

f Professor of Dynamics ; 

vi - i 1 .: 1 '; ’ . ; and Control 

• '^P^Blions are Invited for the post of Professor of. Dynamics ; 

accession to Professor W. B. McHiitchintori ■*. 
^h?£^ Bt J i! 1 ? Bndo, « fl Mton 1979/80. , , ' 

I : for (re P^wl bs lemunerated within the Piofasaotlal tenge r 

■ -^lrJi? r8,,,WwJlhU SSbenema. . .; 

i - cAti-.wl <or m* arid further pertlculsrs (quoting 19/811 -. 

i ; 8tra»k i - from, tfia Registrar, Unlveraity of - 

I ■ ''SSSSSfift 204 BaoVga Street, Qlasgow Q1 1XW. wfih , 
:• ■ ■PpIlCatiOna must ba lodged byl May 1981. V ■ , 
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JJnhrsralty of Wal« 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING & 
ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION 


for an SRC-fundsd invest- 
igation into the fluid mochonlcs 
of branched flows in gas 
turbine rotor blades. The 
research will be directed by Dr. 
A. Brown In dose collaboration 
with engine manufacturers and 
is suitable for higher degree 
registration. i 

Three year appointment j 
from 1 October 1981. or es 
soon as possiblo thereafter. 

Graduates in engineering 
with practical experience will 
be preferred but applicants 
with other relevant quallflctions 
will be considered. 

Salary: Range IB E5285- 
£6070. 

Requests (quoting Ref: 
THES) for datalls and 
application forms to; 
Personnel Section 
(Academic), 

. UWfST. 

Cardiff. CF13NU. 

Closing data: 

Friday. IB May 1981. 


ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF 
COMPUTER CENTRE 
LECTURESHIP 

Applications are. invited for 
Lacturathlp in tha brand aria i 
Information naleras analyst! *« 
design. Including database techni- 
ques and Information networks. 
The successful candidate will ba 
xaecled to undertake teaching 
nd project supervision at Iwth 
ate amt pdatorad 

d -hnSd « hfpfiar 

^egrea. end name niperfence with 
mini or micro bored system* 
would be an advantage. . 

Tho port ta tennWo tor two 

K ara front Sepiapibor iSlI and 
a atari litg salary will be wtHiln 
the . radge tbOlO to 13145 ■ per 
annum. 

end tqrther 

linjWM o&iainrd from 
iff Onk*r equaling R»r 
Unlvrrally a? A»t 


UNlVERNirYOF . 

rfsniB's , is? , 5teSs 

Jnr field of fliolugfrarKtieiiii**. 

Sallrr oil bffio CLI.tieiXl.la- 
cramaata' to CH.W4 out annum 

randar ra.l^ *n%ii»* fir Lcro- 

dun Allowaffra- 

write fqr/uta 
and 



Overseas 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 

Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 

Classified Display — £7.25 pscc 
Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col 
@ £65.25 

Classified Linage — £1.40 per 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4.20 
Box number — £2.00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 
Classified Linage : 

Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


CARDIFF 
UNIVBHMTVOl 
LFCTll It ER I TIIMFOn A It Vl 

DEPAltTMHNTOF INCinr.ANK. 
r.llRMISTnV 

A indication* are balled fnr lh>> 
uhcive iiuat In tlm nrpartniHnl uf 
Innrnaiili. t hrnilatrv friim lat 
Ocltihrr I IIBI tn 30th vroplandifr 


salary llannr: IS..303 — 

tl 1.573. tin llr. will | ii rim in a 
aiih.iauil/il amount nf Ira turiii'a 
(Inrhiillnn aervlrr «uur«<-« Mi non- 
apru lalj.iai and nuporvialim of 
Krai-vMr ialmrai'iry «les*>-s. He- 
lovnui trarlilnq rapi-rlrili <* la 
raarnlMI. Itearnrili will lip lij 
nasi II lat loll w Itli nn mtobllHhi-cl 
qrttuv. 

Apnllcnlloil* <2 Kililral 
tiiqelnrr with the iieinoa and 
nddrp.ir* uf Iwo rrlrrei-t ahnuld 
lie fnrwnrdi-d tu the VI- r- 
Priucipal I Administration I and 
Reqlatrar. t'nlvrrallv (.'till ran. 
I'.tl Bui 7H. Cardin Ol IXL. 
frnm nhum further D.irlli lil«* 
arr available. Cfrttlng dale ’iOth 
May 1*181. nnf-2806. TIIFSl 


EXETER 

UNIVERSnVOF 


Anallcaltoru are Inv lied fur a 
post of TUTOR in lira department 
uf Eranomlc HUtory. PrtftraiKr 
In candidates spcrlallilna In Brit- 
ish economic and social history 
tinea liflO. 

The punt Is tenable lor tine year 
from T October 1981 Salary. 
£3285 P.P. 

Further particulars from Mrs 
Paraerc Birch. Northcofe lluuaa. 
Queens Drive. Exeter. liX* 4QJ. 

»houkf°be jdMiaS f ! 
Please quote reference No. 8268. 


LONDON GOLDSMITHS’ 
COLLEGE 

UN1VER9ITVOT • ’ ’ 

Senior Lecturer In Adult 
Education 

Applications are Invited for the . 
above pat which K available from 
lat September 19B1, 


luted vtrlli be 


. The pereoa e 
required ta 
course* of educatliM and training 
for both fnU-Hine and part-time 
adult etactm. He Oraha will also 
ba expected to fn(HeCe end to 
undertake research la this field. 

Candidates should has 
■COdernK quallfkaUon. A dip 
or higher decree In adult 

They V ^Srau)?"ha»e Bub 


Salary on aeale 19.111X14 in- 
cre events Condor review) to 
111,998 per annum, fnclualva of 
London Allowance. 

Write for -further Infonnatlofl 
to the pprsonnsl Olflcdrr. Unk- 
vH-slty of. London gotOamlUts' 
Collras. New Cross. Londan 
SE14TNW. Cipaine date 7or*p- 
pIKAtlonx Bit* May 1961. THBtt 


LONDON GOLDSMITH'S 
COLLEGE 
uravERsirvoF 

MUSIC nf.PARTMBNT 

Itart-tyna Lecturership If* . 

- hiitnomuaifuloov . 

Applications err Inv llsd fur x A 
t,w tiirrranlf* in ethnhml*»««»litov 
In the ebovn nouartmant Irpn 1st 
hroi.mbrr ..,1*81, Ajppjiietaia 
should be wall nuellrract In 2 tnnw- 
mutuokigy end have aubjrsntul 
espertenia ol field wwK ami in 
lent hlhB at tuglmr- dn«rtra level. 

a sstf<cta*fiileppfirsi|t will be 
red hi- super vl mi students 
rraainamr Ihe M. Mi**, in (thi 
uakoltyav Mid in eetabMslt i 
mnuruimry »nliuii ta*_ .the 




unuimisurttioiry .vniiun in the 
recently f»*W?n red nr* I II. Mui 
Uegnrai'l tafWM UnlurMif. lirJ 
• NHe Wtll also be reaupftslQU- fur 
, the infervirwlita nl XtiHlmt apisti- 

. iniiH end tri*.ailm«*i«taamn of 
. thr vino year full -lime and *(th leu 

{ ear parr- tune M.Hin. inkipw tn 
LlhmimtMkMMliv- HaM irhfiiH* 
or (he 0 Mu* llrurrr may 


* rt,i ^.ssrtesii 

, .iiirt’ • cd 

e«*. Crw*. . Limdwi 8EI 4 AN 

dam ra>r apulliaimns .1.9; h 


LONDON GOLDSMITH’S 
COLLEOK 
HNIVEM8ITVUF 

DEPARTMENT Iff DRAMA 
Temporary l.rriurrrshJu Hi llrnma 

APDl Irnlluna are invited fur the 
pnst ol Lerturrr In Preraie itrni- 
piiraryl lu Ira held inr une year 
only Irum tat heiileiiibrr 1981. 

Tlm lu.ti will rrnulml a aiin- 
• laHat kiiiivvlrrlnn nf lAthmnl Irih 
century I'nalhn anil linmnuui 
dramatic literature un.l thealro. 
Apptli aula ntiiMil if have on I nt«r r si 
in icaihing iliruuqh iraudui'tiuii 
and pr.irti. si vvutk elnLa a ium- 
biiKiiiiui ul anVdrmlL taxi liluii and 
then ire praitlin la rrnulii'd 

Aiiplicuiiiaahtnilil have a hloher 
drqrer ami research liilarrala. 

lAlli and 17 Ih (.enlurv Eiigllsh 
and f.urupean (franidlir lilerdture 
and theatre ore tatiQht In Ihn 
firanva Dejaartnirnt fur tha Unl- 
vnrsltvof I.cHUian B.A. I nmlilnrd 
Hiuis. Iloqreee In Drama and 
Luullth. Drama anil f-rrnrh. Dra- 
ma end fierman. 

salBTi un scale C5.77|X|2 tu- 
rr out trill lo (11.296 per annum 
i under review I liirluslve i uf l.oit- 
dun Alluwnrti'e. 

Writs for further pat I' ulnra t«i 
the Personnel Officer. Ilnbnsilr 
uf Lundon UoldimlUll' Callage. 
New Cross. Lundon SE 1 4 1NW. 
Cluslnq date far applUallons Bth 
May t'JBl THES I 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY Or 
Q1IFFN MAKV COLLEGE 

l.f.CTIIIttn IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

ApoHrethina are Cnvlird fur 
appointment to this post (rum I 
October. CendKtetea ahuulil have 
• anod hunnure degree in en- 
qinerrinq end appraprlete «cpi>rt- 
ent*. preferably In Indicslry. 

AU .sriv. aMSat 

Uifl dynomtea. control rnglneer* 
In A. euifllneorlnfl design spd manu- 
facturin'* systems. 

- Salary on seals C60T0— EVXBfiO 
p.a. plus K9A7 London Alla- 


Further details q&idfnabfa irons 
The Secretary, iTHtJtr. Queen 
Mary Colletw. MUe End Road. 
London E1.4NK, to whom appllca- 
tlons should ba returned not later' 
UroneaMey. THBfit 


READING 
COUNTY OF 

RESEARCH AND 

INFORMATION ASSISTANT 

.. n* ituiHiit's UnlM *l Htodlng 

Unlveraity mruleea khh*oob with 
experience- tn hiqher education 
ondiariludanliuiioaiNirtll* oaw 
post Insolviitg . 

T- BUsaerchlnfoaiudenlirrnds 
and problcras. 


2. Writes information for stu- 
denia- 

Apitfy In »hn rang* (4,900 - 

£5.300 jab dcncrlpUpn. and ap. 
piles l Ion rormx available on ra- 

a uset from She Union Manager, 
etdlne UnKerally Students tin- 


SUSSEX • 

UNIVERSITY OF 
I NbTITUT EO^n|LV ELUPMEN T 

Research AgpaiUMiPRiA 

The IDS would life 
.frnm RURAL nEVHDrMENT 
vperUliat* uttaraatad In .euterina) 
Inin an arrajigasneM with the 
liMiltute. dherabv Ihrtr "Pnrrini- 
nieutv vvuttln bn fiirmally wvan- 
tnednn a tian-ltmr beat* from Him 
fund*, bus with pnrmnai i»r ii 
lull- tone MvqsUUrai throwah pm • 
torpaiion m mamiMuiiro wort* 
nnd cUluullaiHlre. 

(.'Jiulldan* slnuitd flam fliial 
hum uit» drgrren |iy Ihe out- lal 
w-tejue end t even re n. and ngrT- , 
atUvnal rauerleitee In ijiwntonlr 
•warn Bf 1i**M poll* V MttpTOlIlt*- 
thm . M ileygliHilah countries A 
further interest in tme nr murai nf - 
tlm rollon inn louus will, he ad 
Advnwaqs: siivistitwn. .'(Bt-l»p*in 
ana1*sl«i (he roll- ul wnntrn. 
Aft |a«n ‘hylirt. 


- A pihiI mute n« will be roadr ai 
.the narlleyt ovuuvt iiimyuneiiiinel 
'.miliait. reiiewalile f|ir up Is* ■ 


three mis. m id*Kn cuai. 
Mtiisiiraie with aw end Muari- 

BHM 

■u.e. . ■ . ' 

irtraamJ opplhAlltifis with . 
i roiniM of three irilrtsns 
Id br nUiuml to 1U»r»*i*br 


rishifisni 1 Admin 


or. tn«t Hula 
lev at me 


Croat (Id deter It May 


Fellows 


AHTON IN DIBM INDEIAM 

I •NIVEItSITV itr 

IIFIVVlITMENTfU 
I.DL'CATIf lNAl-1 .NUUIIIV 

*•.8.11 C. OH A I ID A TF 
hTI'lirNTMIII 1 - Cjl.'IKA 
A IV A It 1 1 

nitons ere luviled (nr this 
award lr«im uiui<l hunmirs greriu- 
atvs tnrlynllii.) iiiialltt. altuits hi 

lltll liltlll' IV, 

Tfm jirrsun aelnfrd will (iv 
rsqulred to uuih in an rdiuailnu. 
at i iinlext lutvariJs n research 
dagrre in nan ,if ihn frjllunins 
arras . 

I . Lsiisueae. ■■ipnllliin nnd 
arlLfl-lal inlrllliisn. n. 

2 Cmvi'ntfrut «l>tr-iiioi twMtiJ 
leai nil iq 

.%■ I.KAi-nlnaframi le durst male- 
rials In si ieti<« and-or rnsinesrlua 
tuliiri Is. 

4. r.ajiitisalllnq In team! mi <>r 
family (oiiimii 

5. L’ugnlflvo I'stihuloq* and 
science tearhlnu. 


Further particulars end an. 
pllratlen furms from Hr N.f: 
Graham. Header In Pnychulugy t,i 
Educaiiun. The Unlversitv of 

I HESS 


CARDIFF 

UNtVERNlTYOF 
ntPAHTMENT OT SOU IOL* KJV 
SSRC ATUflENThHlPS 

An pi Ira Hon * are Invited Inin 
i dictate* who have, nr aspect to 
CDtaln In 1581. auad honours 
degreM In tdlevunt auhimta lor 
the following research stu- 
dentships 

SoclolUfly fl quota avte/di 

- Sociology and Computing 
pro 1st t-l inked laartl. This I . 
lantahlp u linked to a prulaft for 
the development nr ■ eofnprvtwn- 
■Ive unit accesi for the develOfy 
men* of » capiprehensive and 
gtceaslbfa software environment 
for socle I science research 
(SEXSEf. 

. The student* hi us are (enebla 
lor two year* from Ch-rober 1881 . 

Further Uifomwllon available 
from Paul Atkinson. Department 

PI?®™, fifflwto; 
“•PttJiP 4 * , “ IS,fl Mw -1S? 1 - 1 - 


LONDON 

KING'S COLLEGE 
* Unlvenlly of Land a«i 

mmamm 

AopUcailons era invited. for, 
three poatarsduais studenuhlpn 
Id ih* Geography Department: 

' ill 5fUI ttay hdneral Irani- 
racnaatton in relation to so II water 

VWtiS*. * ^ B,,n ”4tailDr 

121 Ouarornorr .qacijhirphulo- 
mi. Lower El'nx Valiev. N E Wains 
I Dr C Ensbletual 

(3* Tfm origin of superficial re- 
. noli I ha in tha Western Weald I Dr 
M Bninedray . . 


Applicants should have re- 
levant nusliltrauuaa In RaMn. 
ph*. Ooulofly. Cnvlrnnniaqlal Iirl- 
enrns ur hot) tiilriice. Writ" cm 


trlephon* fnr furtbrr drtalla end 
eo*i[irelli>n ftarm In ProinmrW 
uf UeapTApiiy. King's Coilecra 
UiA«in Mraiw). Uindan, IVI.ZR 
at-X-Tfl. 1)1-866 3444 Eat mi5 
T UClal 


DUBLIN ’ 

innaipalsad Fullrgrnr ih* . • 
Natumaruiilvtcatavuf Ireland! 

IEC ft iRI.1l ihtudv »*f Tenchfiipi ! 

Tfierri ,l« I vacancy Id (he Edna*- 
•uw lireuiiMiil for a Lwlurer 
iHtudv uf TaaihHigy. .crandtdetrfi 
nhvnito have a PnaiiarMiiat* iiml- 

C llcatluii lalalro w (ill* area. 
'Mntgrv SiltJul lrMh|ng nocfl-. 
enta fa, OrdiiMf. 1 • ■ , - 


Aiiylkatium, tcroeihif" all 
uurii'dliMII vllre WMUi* najini 
isu rMerrra nOtTa’ri* HieH| d 


fTai.rF thafi 8r c 

n ’ 


f hry'Oaat^ tsatifth t> under ygiiW^ 
oil furtfnrroartlru \ar» coot r/nroB 
hr putt nt*r be nhieinra. Ther.ia 
m tpnitl aupUcitloi* lorip. 





THET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT UAH 


Colleges of Technology 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURERSHIP 
IN QUANTITY SURVEYING 

The person nppnimcd will be required in make n major contribution to 
the operation of an cabling unclaMificd Degree Course in Quantity 
Surveying. Hc/ihc will also he expected to contribute in ihe 
development of an Honours Degree In Quuniity Surveying and piomnic 
research wiihinchc Department. 

The salary (currently under review) La on ihe Senior Lecturership (A) 
Scale. v|i £IO.5O0-Cl l (bar) ■ £1 3.281 . with initial placing dependent 

on approved prior experience. Financial assistance towards the cost or 
removal expenses may be payable. 

Further particulars and application form oblalnable from the 
Pen on net Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell Stroer, Dundee 
DDI IHCi 10 whom completed application forma should be relumed by 
S May, 1981. 

THES3 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OFTECHNOLOGY 

Senior Lecturership (A) 
in Computing 

( Department of Mathematics & Computer Studies) 

Tha parson appointed will be required to undertake the development of computing 
as a major rfc*c iptno In rho mirage's BSc IHoru) dagroo In Science. Applicaors 
Bliould hew uiuble ««Jarve quiRflcaHww. reaching, reeearch and'ar loduelrlst 
eapwioncp 

Selarv Scelf Senior Lecturer (A) «c«v* (10.509 - (11.837 (Bail - £13.281 
ICjueniiy undo rrtiowl. with initiil placing dcpondlng upon approved pxrviou* 
eapenanco. Financial alsisranca lowaula iho coar of removal etpenMi may po 
payabia 


Furthar particular* end appHcadon (aim may he obtained (ram the 
Peraonnet 0 tflcar. Dundee College at Technology, Bell Sliaot. Dundee 
DD I tHO. wlili wham appUcartone enautd be lodged not later then 8 Ma^ 1881. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER 1 INOEOLOUY 

required from I Sepiombor to 


Polytechnics 


Polytechnics 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 
. GRADE VI : 

C16.Q45- £16-690 
. 'Mthpokelble •leotlon \o 
A PROFESSORSHIP . i ' ; 

: . ' . ; 
Appllconltwhh Mph acadwifequeinciiton* andagitrtyMiai* 
rekaerdi and/or IndwtrialAMMiWice are fnvtieii lor ptiitirei . 
apfrokurnenT- 

HliefivlNged that the person appotmedwti be a racogqlted 
aulhodty btoneof tha Miming neWat iWtuonori SYSum*. 
ProAndqn Frodneaq. Comgu m AWad Manufacture. 

Robotic*. Moctunlnd AuemMy or Matortala Sdance. 

The ibCty to load andattmulaca wall quaRflad auff Hthli 

importam oetd rapUr wpiMOng area gt etudy la OM*n W. 

Furl hor data lie and (oim ol a ppttehtion (rpm Th« 

Alflatam Director lAdmlnlalritfonk Trent Pqtytoetmtu. 

Burtbn fikeeL Nottingham NOI 4BU. Closing date far ' 
receipt of ippAcatfoft* -i I May 18*1. 

■ THES3 

THElSlT = 

POLYTECHNIC 
NQTTIN QHAM ,mmm 



; SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
department of . 
ECONOMICS AND B USINESS STUDIES 
: : LECTURER D IN ECONOMICS 

. ‘ 1 ' • ■ . ■- 

Required to j<Ib o» mabtobod taare */ e tsoeaw ha , ‘ - 
Appllreou thorff be *We lo ^atribete t» murm fa be* wore rates Md.io « 
dmtopaapKfaBsm. grefreobly rtfeltd to Ibe of ;> 

Salary wfU be *1 ate epprtprlak p«M wflWi tbo take (4,4*1 » C IMJ1 t*r i 
Aepifewfaw ferae tad taetUre pajlkutorw are atiOoMt frqra the Faiioantl t 
SbtnMd City, Wf teautK (Ptgt TW, llJlWOi I fotta«.Fliabi« SquattvSWffWd f 


or h> It f ry badla g 309H Crt.-atT. 

Cwa|4tt«d (Orrlu'tbMlcIlMrefilhMtfb^tdtMajr, 1811 



ULSTER 

POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 

Applicants for the following two posts should be professionally 
or academically qualified. It (a essential that they have a depth 
of management experience in the Catering Industry. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - CATERING MANAGEMENT 
Applicants for thB post will be expected to lead a small team of 
teaching staff in the area of Catering Management and lo make 
a significant contribution to teaching and subject development 
in either food or accommodation studies. 

SENIOR LECTURER - CATERING MANAGEMENT 
Applicants for the pest will be expected to take overall respon- 
aibility for ihe technical areas of food production and food 
beverage service. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

LECTURER II/6ENI0R LECTURER - GEOGRAPHY 
Applicants should hold a good class of honours degree and 
have research experience up to the MA/MSc or PhD levela 
preferably in an aspect of environmental geography. Relevant 
practical or teaching experience would be an advantage. 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER It/SENIOR LECTURER - 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECRONIC ENGINEERING 
Applications era invited for a lectureship within the School of 
Electrical end Electronic Engineering. Duties will include 
contributing to the teaching of laboratory development 
associated with degree, diploma and certificate courses. 
Evening teaching may be required. Also, participation In 
curriculum end course planning end supervlalon of students on 
industrial placement Is expected. 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree and should 
have teaching. Industrial or research experience In either of the 
ereas: 

(II microelectronic systems design, 

(ill control systems engineering. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER - 
INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 

The’ successful candidate will contribute to the work of the 
School of Mechanical and Industrial Engineering In one or 
mors of the following areas fluid power, control systems 
robotics. 

Applicants should possess a relevant degree and have 
research, industrial or teaching experience. 

Salary Scales: 

Principal Lecturer Cl \ ,290-El 4,238 

Senior Lecturer £9,624 - C11.328/C12141 

Lecturer II C6.462 - £10,431 

The Polytechnic Is a direct grant Institution with an 
independent Board of Governors. It opened In 1971 and has a 
student population of soma 7600. It has extensive .new 
purpose-built accommodation. Including 830 residential places 
an the 1 14-acre campus overlooking tha sea at Jordanstown, e 
pleasant and qulal residential area. There Is a schema of 
assistBnea with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms whloh must be 
returned by 11 May 1981 may be obtained by telephoning 
Whlteabbey (0231) 66131 Ext. 2243 or by writing to: The 
Establishment Offloer. Ulster Polyteahnlc, Shore Road. 
Newtowruibbey. Co. Antrim. BT370QB. 
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Colleges of Higher Education 





Essex Institute of Higher Education 

The Institute Is the two site Centre of higher education In Essex, 

'• faceted in this rapidly expending area ol East Anglia, 

. The Institute la committed to a range of new advanced vocational 
courses In response to and In co-operation with’ regional 
employers. The posts, available from Sspember 1st 1981, era as 
follows:— 

BUSINESS STUDIES (2 posts SL or Lli) 

- ; full-time and pert-tirffa BED Highprand ICSA arid Final .' 

Professional courses. 

■ 1 QUANTITY SURVEYING It poet 81 or LID ^ : • 

Building Measurement and/or Building Technology • 

i TEACHER EDUCATION S posts 8L or Llll 
■ it Mathematical Eduction / . ... 

- OrganJiationend Admlnlttradoh 
• . -*• Curriculum Studies , 

. - Craft Design Er Technology '•'* 

. - Business Studlap 


ana level in. , . ; 

primary, secondary and further education. Major new Initiatives In 
secondary shortage subjects eta planned.) • • 1 

• Material* Pebffcetlon; [rtdUstr/alAdml^tretlon. 

.80^8^8||K)e\1.piwCllWu) > 

- AcOdimlMnyweft-quellierfsoclal actonce/psvcholoav 
. SoCl^l Sendees and Industry-based 

iki: 221 pr Write for further partlaulare to. . 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 
ELECTRICAL, 
ELECTRONIC 
& CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


Applications are invited for these 
Key posts from suitably qualified 
and experienced persons. Both 
Schools are actively engaged In 
the development of advanced courses, 
research and consultancy. 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT GRADE V 

£ 1391 4 -£15462 

Application forms and further details may be obtained from: 


& 


The Personnel Office 

HULL COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Inglemlre Avenue, Hull HUB7LU 
Tel: (0482) 421 67 


ii . Roehampton FiSSi.?'" 1 ' 
Institute 

Coureos offered by the Roehampton Inatflula of Higher Wucfibo 
are in combinad studies leading to unlvaralty firat enc nifliw 
degrees, The Institute now seeks to maka the foilawlr*B Fixa> 


uoyidooi i no ineiiiwia iiuvt odd ito iw nmnw , 

TERM appointed aa soon as possible -lor iw 
1 Saptambar 1M1 to 31 August 1983:— ‘ • 

LII/SL IN SPORTS STUDIES 

Tha auocaa8ful applicant will be axpacted to offer 
and BIomaohanlc8 within a degree programme 
ooncentrates on an integrated approach la pertormtfw 
In addition, asalatance In somB of the following ivwBcai 
would ba an advantage: Athletics, Volleyball B»»auu* 
Team games. 

Salary: £0,462-£l2, 141 plus London Allowance £768. ^ ' ^ 

Further particulars and BpplloBtfon forma ?^!L, 
from R. A. Fennell. Aaalatant Secretery. Ro«Mn$ 
Institute of Higher Education, Rlohprdaon BulkJWl- 
Stuart Collage, Roehampton Lana, London SWin 
Closing data for receipt of application: 1 6 May iw . ^ 


CANTERBURY 

CHR, H S . T G»« , & H ugS!fl5S BOF 

. APPjtcatlona ars Invllad for tha 
po*t Eu Laciurer It/Senior Lactur- 
sr la Modarn Language Btudlal. 

orv post and tha 
v*ni bo BKpeciad 


' Thla la M.advlaary past and tha 
parson appointed v*ni be axpedsd 
y> WM-k iloaaly With the Kant LEA 
In developing raaourcqa and Olhar 
forma or aupport. including In 
tiorvlda cauraea for madorn laii 

0U|BB leachBl-a In achoala.- 

o Tha collega offers BA. BEd and 
nn " dagroMt PQCE. advanced 


EducaUon to wh/cli ?ho aucceulS. 
applicant will ba axpactaa to. 
cantrtpujip, , -. t . . , 


BALING ■ . .. 

co, -« 0 A"o'S'“ 

‘.' aiidPIMnrt . . 

(TwoPoetf 1 . 

Colloga 

mief, •BBC H|ghM 




par further dtllala plaaaa Write 
Mra. Joan. Lang, .Coljana 
ere l ary. to whom application 






| " : ' V. ' ?• j ' V ' [ 1 ■ 


Secretary, (o whom application 
•fiould ba aent not later than 1 1 
MW- . . ' THESB 


CANTERBURY .- 

ss Eot 

. ’ Application* are mvttad fori 

(I) Temporary LMturer in Ota- 
rolatry. for e parlod of one year 
from 1 8« p tember to take over tha 

work at e Lecturer — *- 

leave. Thle 
.or chemistry (mainl 
Bfic or BEd atuden— ... 

Sciencp and o coniribuUon lo the 
initial end m-aerviea training of 
teacher*. 

' (Si Loeturor in Education end 
Sclehca to contribute to the work 
or . both Departments. • 

„_The railage ofTera BA. Dtid add 
aao degrees, pack, advanced 


SMvcajlan end higher' dogreo* In 
mJ • Oi'ltll'f* ■** »*«M» iote'. uO 


experience end 

irtJaUon. They 
to apecl 
[ollowln 
financial 
ment accounting 


MS 


m 



. pandlnoi 

.^nV^o 0 S U .^r 1 **•< 

aoperlaneo. • 




• * REMIND*®-' 

if<3T(T_ I • 
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TIIET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 24.4.81 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 


DERBYSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

MATLOCK COLI.EOE Of 
lilt SUER EliUtATION 

LECTURER II'HENIOR ' 

Application* err Invlteil Ironi 
men and womun with n*irn*lvr 
Urhool erprrlenrr anil pmloreblv 
«jme rxperlcnrn of higher rduro- 
non. 

Tha furrr**(ul randlilutr will 
harnme Warden ni I hr Oerbiahlre 
Snlra tor Religion* and Social 
BdScellon nn«1 will bn required to 
Itirh on initial and In-wrvlra 
■ Ed. llloni-t programme* and 
Other In-aro'ro rournes. 

An >ppropriatcly qualified and 
•ipcrleiicnd applicant rauld bn 
roniWered «» Hnad of Rnllelou* 
, and Morel tludlr*. 

LECTURER II'SENIOR 
L^6»|R.N. A O f .OLO= v O f 

Appllratlon* are Invited rram 
men end women with extannlvn 
Jtaoieaperlnnro and graduate or 
MuNelent aualiricatlpni In 
aOelotoer or Social Work. 

The lurtMslul candidate will 
caoiribuie lo initial end In-aervlca 
n.Ed. (Hone. I pronrammr* and 
flrtwr in-tervlce courae*. 

An ability to contribute to the 
(tarlopment of kvark plnremeni 
*• in element of the B.Comb- 
.siuiii. negroe would bn an 
whanuae- 


Snlurli-H tor Him uLiiivi. imsis « m 
Ih- In uiiurclunm will, Itnriihiii,, 
r.E.hmins. 

l-'urlhur p.irili ulerN an, l iiu. 
ullcatliin In rni v ,nav b<- ublnliinl 
lro,n I In- Principal. Mnllmk Cnl- 
U'l.n ,il Hiuhrr E,|ii.-ul|,n,. M,u. 
k. l>«rl»Mli|ii' l»F4 J KW 

TIIF.su 


Courses 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY Of 
KINO'S COLLEGE 

MA In Bnollah Lltcretum end 
Language 

ThB Englleh nopartmrnl In-ltri 
■ppllcetlona for a one year <'<nlrM>. 
eiartinn October I SB I. Iretlinn to 
the MA In Ennllsh Utnraturr and 
Lanquana after 1533. 

Candidate! will be rnaulrril to 
orrer three etamlnallnn paprr* 
and a dluertatlnn In nlnrtronth- 
century literature: topic* and au- 
thor* (o be studied will Indudn: 

tat author*: Wordsworth. 

Dlckrm: Drowning: Melville: 

th> topic*: Pontic liiininnrr b,- 
tween Romantic* und VIctorlRlt*. 
ktyllBika ami Lltorary Iktitnae'i" 
In tha nineteenth century: 
nineteenth century literary tri- 

Provision may also be mad* for 
the study n|: the literature ot 
another country; the visual arts, 
research techniques. 

Applicants should have an up- 

( lereeranU-rlasi degree or nqiilva- 
ant. Applications aa soon as 


C DSBlblc to Professor J. M 

i. nepertmont or Ennlleh .. 

Collage London, Btrand. London. 
wcartaLfi. TiiEsai 


Administration 


8T. CHRISTOPHER’S H08PICE 
51)53 Lawrla Park Road 
Sydenham. 8E28 6DZ 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

SL Christopher's Hospice It eaeklng a Director of Studies (full or pad 
time) to eseume raoponsibifliy (or ell education end training programme* 
In which the Hoaplca is Involved. The Study Centre staff co-ordinates 
training for ad member* of tha Hosplca stall. In edition, axtanalu* 
educational training experience* are provided lor atudend* and visitor* 
from Greet Britain and olher countries. A library/ resource centre Is belrj 
developed. At least five year* of experience (n educating and training 
health profeulonale, and *dmln)*iratlve competence mint ba 
demonstrated. Medical Practitioners. Educatora, social Workers and 
Clergy (with appropriate qufMIcatlons end experience) may apply- 
Secondment and/or two year contract will be considered. Salary 
commenaurale with experience. 

Enqutriae should ba dlraotad to Dime Coolly Baundara, DBE 
FRCP. Medkal Director. A Job dosorlpllon and application form vyfll 
ba tint on raquaat Closing data May 10th. 
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1 LONDON GOLDSMITHS’ 
COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF 

Rssd of tha Audio- Visual 
Education Centre 

sh^ D i!LV lo ‘" E™ invited for lit* 
n°»! which has fallen vacant 
kSiJr!* of- tha privfoua 

hT« ,r L C Y) <J ! lfa, « ahould ideally 
University daoraa or 
?vV*i , . nl quallfleatJon, axparl- 


SOUTH HAMPTON 
UNIVEHSITY of 

PHRSONNHL OPPORTUNITY 
SALARY jt^NOE C65O0 - 


. Applications are invited I 
post within tha Et siring Dopant- 
ment from Braduatea (or aultably 
experienced personal who have 
gained or ore studying for IPM 
qualifications, and who already 


■ . ■•laty on scata £10.992X4 la- 


fPBbjt particular* to 
J-ondon SE14 4NW. 


qualifications, and who already 
have two to four yaara* relevant 
personnel exporlanco poulhly, 
but not necessarily. In tna public 


For furthar pirilcular* write or 
telephone by IS May 1981 to Mr A 
J Small. Starring Secretary, The 
Unlvaralty. Southampton, Hamp- 
shire, 809 BNH, (Southampton 
359193 Est. 6311, quoting Ref: 
81/14. , THIsBll 


Research 


aberybtwyth 

™ ^VERSITY COLLBOBOf 
WALES 

. WW °e f 


com- 

. i jbi . 

^*e ,S ot>d Honour* 

■ *i r11 Selaoep. 

l-oxrgrsduaf « nvn 


BRISTOL 

POLYTECHNIC 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
RESEARCH AS9IBTANTIN 
SOCIOLOO Y - Rer No M W 
Applications sre Invited . fdr Ihs 
at of Research Assistant in 


foe the aocla) ospecu of larwui 
eya dUeose and tha gtparlaoce of 


.8s* «nn«Sn. “ ' *° «« 
lJ*|L r a. nd ■ Pp] Icatic 


. . • ■ LONDON 

v •. UnIYBRSITVOP 
QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 

Sfi'JS'pai* Invited rrom 


appointment 

r®. 

Syleilnth* 


_ ppUcents 

oases a pood honour* 
gy or Social 

Nursing or sp 

allied neld and preferably have p 
PM t-gredusta qupllflcatJop or 

licence. The poet It for two y«ra 
with an Initial grabatlortary 
period of live month*. 

Duties to coimpence a* *oor> aa 
poeslble. 

.SALARY: £4683 per annum 
For further details *nd *n 
spplfcsUpn form, to ba returned 

Mkiwr, 

hsfi^5?«i’rBn^n^]^je t0 
■ • • "■ DURHAM T' 

. umVBRSfTYOF 
GCIIOOL OFEDUCATToN 

^■awSHMarewflaii 

S> jam a participant :pbMrv*«on 


EUIVi 

study of foul" tl 
adaloKent* 
The . _ 
era by th_ 





esnt will he»o vwrjance pf wdrkj 

hoist &rimnsSsat 

p*ychol6fly-’ 

SB*? 

SMs 

.Durham. ‘ D”, 


IkTC. -;, ' 


/9S\ PLYMOUTH A 
POLYTECHNIC 1 

FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Applications aro invliud for 
research assision (ships lor a ronyu 
of reBosrch projuc(6 in rho 
following depnilmants: 

Arohltaoture 

Communications Enginsaring 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical end Electronic 
Enginsaring 

Mechanical Engineering 
Mathematic*. Statistics and 
Computing 

Research assistants aro expected 
to read lor a CNAA High degree 
although post doctoral applications 
will be considered. Appointments 
are for a period ol two yaare with a 
possibility of a third yanr (fixed 
'term contract). Salary will be 
£5,034 post graduate or £6,466 
post doctoral (or equivalent) with 
annual Increments of £200. 
Application forma far the above 
poata to be returned by Friday 
1st May 19S1 can bo obtained 
with furthar particulars from tha 
Paraonnal Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 
Plymouth PL4 8AA. 
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BRISTOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

SOUTH WERT REGIONAL 
M AN AOBMENT CRNTHT. 

Application**!-* Invited lur 111* 
postal 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT -Rrl 
Nn. R3B/4 

Floldwurk will Involve explor- 
ing rat tors UMBrlateil with irful- 
patlonal source* of sires* and 
career development ot middle 
manager* In mid-career. 

A Kaclal/Beliavloural fir lent e 
degree la desirable together with 
experience of psychological 
measurement. 

The appointment will be lor e 
period ot twelve month*, to begin 
aa soon *■ possible. 

SALARY: £4613 par annum 

For further detail* and an 
application (arm. In ba returned, 
by let May 1811. please contact 
the Personnel blllra, Bristol 
Polytechnic. Coidhartaur La-» 
Frew hay. Bristol B91A )Q\. 

Plojte. quote (Uference Num- 
ber R38/4 In all communications 
THE9I0 


MANCliKSTtll 

i'Mi i iiMiy i» 


Ill-quin ■[ lur I mi Inn, i I 

I si In wnik nn it siu.lv ni In jllti 
■■■*■1 viiMl *rl VI, I S Ini Hi, ,-lil> rlv. 
flip Avslsfnnl/Assia win will w-nl, 
■is ii.irl nl .1 ■■.iiii 5 Sii.t.il 
S. Ii-ulisls I, llll .| 1‘svi liMI, |s I . Ml,-/ 
In- will I ni ni.ilnlv n-si.iiiisll,l,- lur 
■lll.llvsl* .ni-1 nr I- ■■.■r-llia»II ol •■-- 
imrls Irinii snrvi-v *1 .**■* lull ilntli s 
will IiiiIimI,- sunt'- Inl-Tvl* wiii'i 

Anplhnnls sliiiiilil enw,« n 
"Mil llll vlnii.ii ilriirrr and acini*- 
ri-vrnr.il ntliarlPIU e. llll llldlllu 
jinaltvts ul survey iJ*ld unit luml- 

ll-irllv with Hip S.I’.S.ti. ■ uinim'rr 
lirugramniluu pji knqn. 

Salary u.n. (0.3B5 - in 93% 

t-urlher detail* frnni l*r. It. 
Wilkin. Hraeari It hritlnn. (Trl: 
434 7lt.li Pvi i In iarrl.it r I* 1’itll. 
W 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 -It < i ■ i 11r.si.tlal M«l ir hey 
I nr. Mill 8l.lt. (Iiiviim diilr lur 
Jippllittlluns. Mjv ) lib. rHF.SIO 

SUNDERLAND 
I'Ol-YT IVCtINK . 

lri> nil v ■ if Film . 1110(1 

It F*iF. ARCH T.H 'A - lASblSTANTl 


Applications are invited from 
suitably quel If led persona to carry 
out research on wattage in Drltlan 
PotvtiHhnlr*. A tlr« degree In 
social ftdtltllr* and/or a, plal 
p* li hoi. .fly with *pcilali«*tlc>n* In 
survey ntethud* and research de- 
mon Is required. Expi-rlem e of 
aurlal survey work fair master's 
degree In this lieldl would bn a 
partkular rrrnmmen'Jjiiui)- 

The appointments are iiormally 
ior three yeara. aiihlrct to satis- 
fscinry pragrpss. und candidates 
will hr exuri ted lu raqlsei- far d 
higher ilrurro. 

An applir inline tumi ucul furth- 
er iialhulars may he iititulnril 
front the Fcrannnel Olllrrr. 
Rimuerlainl Poly I pi hide. I niiuhnin 

Tower. Uvhitnr Knail. Smnlrr- 
land, bled (f-t-- cioilini d^te I3tli 
May, 1081. TIlfMO 

SUNUER1JVND 
POI.YTFCIINIC * 

I acuity ol 1 1 uaumilie* 

I le par linen lul KikIhI Kclrnccs 

RESEARCHER 'A* (ANHISTANTl 
IN LilCAl.iiOvERNMBNr 
POLICY hTUDIER 

fialary scale: L4.386-E9.034 per 
annum 

Candidate! should be well qual • 
If led graduate*, or students snukl 
to araduato In Follllis ur Erunn- 
mlis. with a good background In 

■lallstlrs. — r ; ; - 

compulcr would bean advantage . 
Candidates should have an In- 
terest In she broad area of (he 
determinate and cuncequanres oi 
(oral authority decltlnni. 

The appulntment la tenable lur 
two years in Ihe first Inatame 
from September, 1981. with tha 
possibility or extension (or e 
lurlher year. On appointment ihe 
candidate will rejustrr lur the 
litres of M Fhiirph.il with the 

An epplicntion form and lurlli- 
er particular* may ba obtained 

( ram the Personnel OflKer. 

underlmd Polytechnic. LMglum 
Timer, Ryhoat RMd. bunder- 


Conferences & Seminars 




Fof fortbe/d » t*0( pi* 
- Womans 


Cumt'igoBb, pki* homing end kcjwao^.- . ; 
hm Will* hk Canon «. Otfrenl £9 flfuwttrt; 
t, BE*, rportilng tho wfveiep* "Dtan OL 
IHfSIS ' 


Miscellaneous 


^ 3rd Annual Con ference 

The Assocation 
of Caribbean Studies 

P.0. Box 248231 University of Miami, 
Coral Gables. Florida 33124 


Schools Councll/Asaoclalton for 8clencfl Education 
A Review of lha SscandarY Science Currlcukrin 

Appointment of 
Director 


Appi'toitorvi stoinvtlbd lot else post til O ttclor oi P'Oi?ci 

T)io mm ol i ha Roviow w ill ba ta daviss a serenes curriculum in lha hght 
ol exiating provkuon. such Ihe! all pupils. * haiever their ah'lity Of corwr 
inreoilons. rGCeivaBnnppropfiaiosuencocduculion. The flevihw will 
conceniiate on Hid 13 <6 ago fringe but soma aitenllon willbq gitren 10 
Ihercedjof both younger nrvl older pupils 

CandKPuos ohouW hwo widn c •penenca of school) and adminiiireiwn 
They must be obis to wo,L offer lively with those In aenior pcrjinoni in 
ni lur a lion and »c pieMnuni vos of iikluV >y anti comm tree. 1 ha shinty to 
load and co-onlmata ihe work ot a team It rmcniiol 
ll is hoped to make iho appointment far S yearn from Soplt'imfrer. 1981 . 
Salary on scale £10.600 tof 14.000 lunrter invkrw) p!ui London 
Alfowancnin.016). Sccondirwm may be arranged 

Further dotell* end appllcetlon forrtu available from: - 

Mra. A. Slew* a Bohoola Council 1600 real Portland Street 

London W1 N IU. TatOI 580 0362 Ext 381 

CkMlng data (« receipt 8 May 1M1. riusia 


Overseas 


Conference on tbs Caribbean: Haiti 
Thame: ThBCflrtJbean In Transition 
Dare: July 15, 18. 17, 1981 . - 

Place: fho Leia Hole). Port-BU-Prince, Haiti 

Abstracts should be submitted by May 1, 1881. Papers written from an 
interdisciplinary vcKvpolnt are sOfeited for the .CgnferanCB. Topics may 
Include: Caribbean Hist dry. Unguttllcs. Language end Dialects. Trade, 
Paychology, Music. Anlhropology, Sociology, Folk Culture. Retigfwi. Art, 
UiaraiurB, Education and Economics. 

Member* receive the Assodation of Caribbean Studies publication, the 

Journal of Caribbean Siadhsahd*t*Wetat, ■ • 

MembarehlpFeKlndMriuttlWB^OifrwtitutfenaiMOO.OO m 
R egistration Fee: Members $30,00; Non Members $50.00. 

Make chBcka payable to the Association of Cerbbean Studlee, and 
■ Irtdudename, acidfea8BndInilhuHt>ntilaffiitet'Hjntt>'. 

Dr. Alan McLeod, Site Coordinator. P.O. Box 248231, 

Coral Gables, Horlda33124,UAA. , -iw eff ; 


General Vacancies 


, ; . mOCESBOFSOUTHWARK ’ , , . 

: DEAN OF WOMEN'S MINISTRY 

EnquWM an . ktviied ' Bern wlttWy 

eornmimicentvremen mSmOMof the CWthol I engkNtf lot tfra 
important mu . The racetWM apfAcwti. preferably but nof itoceutrrty 
a thpOtogttai gr*du«r<, nwtM nwriod or utim*>b«f. daacpnfo* nr Ury. 
ShTHW -rm-'pMtoiai core ot if* my o r aw e end lay wortew 
throughout todlMM, eonatule to the tatfring ol inxaUNu and to 
po»t-«dlMtk«/ComfW** toning training. Tha WO wf ba «n peered to 
moureg* women and man not ta* ed to fu> or patt-Hm* illpervfUiy 
tsfvic* in'.th* Ovith re tree how thaif kw inriwwk mw wyv* the 
Ktodifom. 8ivw9oontritwMto lhaRiMMi>f HtedibeHreinnWHHe. 
oSrStiklfl liBWhB, ^npl : FM * fa 1 p* *» Mknutalinfl tiwdteflWti 



OVERSEAS CONTRACT APPOINTMENTS 


The Polytechnic, 
Ibadan, Nigeria 


WHh the support of ihe PCL, this leading Nigerian State 
institution is preparing lo commence a new group of 
professional courses and requite* Ihe services of well-qualified 
senior stall to undertake 

SUBJECT LEADERSHIP AT 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT LEVEL 
(£ 14 , 868 - £ 15 , 940 ) 

Architecture 
Town Planning 
Estate Management 

To initoducs computer studies experienced and enthusiastic 
staff are required 

LECTURERS 

(£ 12 . 914 - £ 13 , 912 ) 

Mathematics and Computing 

Ngenen contract supplementation tioca) gross ranges as 
shown). Usual overseas benefits plus UK salary 
supplemental ion Composite salary dependent on 
qualifications and experience Appointments, on contract for 
two years m the first instance, are jonity to Tne Polytechnic. 
joadan.andihePCL. ^ 

r \ 

Ecole Superieure 
Interafricaine 
de TEIectricite, 

Bingerville, 

COTE D’IVOIRE 

Thts recently Bs^tshedreg^alCotege. training professional 
etogneefSlofWfes) African eieciftC'VfiKithcKJieti. has [he . 
concerted support ol three ptommem European insblut ons. 
Britain bemg represented by the PCL The PC L team at theESIE 
j. now requues «M*Sona) experienced stall toaccept 
I; responsbitify fof teacfyftg and course (tevei-spmen! in the 
| W towmg catogones 

! PR INCiPALor SENIOR LECTURER 

£ 14,343 -p’£l 7,872 Or £ 12 , 333 - £ 15,356 

Thermodynamics 
Industrial Chemistry 
SENIOR LECTURER or LECTURER \\ 
£ 12 , 333 -r £ 15,356 or £8541 - £ 11,823 

Mathematics 

. Enhanced UK saiaty. (range) as shown). Attractive overseas 
allowances end related benaf ti Apoofntmerts. on contract fo» 
two or three years, ero dltocrty lo tne Ptiiytechriccti Cemra 
. London.' 


iHdnforiniGGrMM : 

Reori^em .308 fl&gdrrt Street, London. 
*L T*L 01:680 2020 Bet 103 . Closing date: 
Urttefvtews In London 25^29 May 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEM ENt ^ 


CHURCHLANDS COLLEGE 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Clturchlands College was established in 1972 and is situated 1(1 
kilometres from the centre nr Perth. In 19X1 1,200 students arc 
enrolled in business studies courses and 1 ,600 students arc enrolled 
in teacher education courses. There arc 150 members of academic 
swrr. 

INTERVIEWS: 

Two senior members of sinr'f will visit the United Kingdom in 198 1 
and candidates who have been short-listed ntav be offered the 
opportunity to attend ait Interview’. 

LEVEL OF APPOINTMENT: 

Appointments may be made at the Senior Lecturer level. Lecturer 
level. Assistant Lecturer level, nr Tutor level, dependent upon 
qualifications and experience. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

A suitable tertiary qualification, preferably nt graduate level, 
together with evidence of high capacity and, where applicable, 
membership of professional institutions. Relevant experience is 
essential. 

Applications arc invited for the following positions, which It is 
expected will need to be filled for the 1982 academic year. 
Appointees will be required to commence teaching In February 
1982 nr In July 1982. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 
The School offers a Bachelor of Business with streams In 
Accounting, Administrative Studies, Finance, Information 
Management and Information Processing, and* Graduate 
Diplomas in Finance nnd Management Studies. 

The College has a well-equipped computer centre with a PDP 
11/44 and IBM 4331 dedicated to student use. 

- Accounting 

To teach Management and Financial Accounting. The ability to 
teach Accounting Theory nnd/or Contemporary Accounting 
I ssucs will be an ad vatu age. 

Administrative Studies 

To teach in the areas of original theory and design, managerial 
processes nnd policy and the environment pi organisations. 

Business Workshop 

To assist in developing and creating materials with a multi- 
disciplinary approach, for the Business Workshop. 

To conduct workshop sessions and/or seminars and net ns a 
catalyst En group projects. 

To assist in rostering and maintaining contacts with the public 
and private sectors, and other colleges of advanced education and 
universities. 

To teach and prepare courses In Small Business Management. 
Marketing 

To teach In the areas of Marketing. Some practical experience Is 
essential. An ability to teach in the fields of Business Statistics 
and/or Economics would be an advantage. 

Economics and Quantitative Methods 
To teach in the areas of Economics and/dr Management Science 
. and Business Statistics; . > 

- Information Systems 

To teach in the general area of information systems. Applicants 
should have experience in the development and Implementation dr 
commercial systems. . ' ! ' 

visiting Fellow In Accounting 

■Applications are invited for ihe position of Visiting Fellow In 
Accounting for 1983 or 1984. The appointee will conduct seminars 
la both graduate and undergraduate Courses in Accounting. 

Applicants should -lie well qualified academically 'and have 
business and/or teaching experience. 

Salary arid travel arrangements will he. negotiated. 

, ‘ • VMtrng Fellow la Finance 

; Applications are Invited for the position’ Of Visiting Fejlow in 
Finance for 1983 or 1984. The appointee will conduct seminars Tor 
final year undergraduate students ^nd for post-graduate courses. 

The Fellqw Is expected to be an experienced academic and/ 
dr practitioner. In the . field of finance and has cither recently 
published or completed a' graduate level research degree In that 
■y-vridd/ V -! , - . 

■' Salary anduavalairBpgemt^ts willbehegotiaied, : . : 


SCHOOL OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

The School offers pre-scrvlcc courses In primary and early 
childhood teachers education for the Diploma of Teaching, post- 
cxpericnce courses in the Bochelor of Education degree and Post- 
graduate Diplomas in Mathematics Education, Music Education, 
Remedial Education and Science Education. 

Early Childhood Education 

To teach courses in the education of young children in the age 
range 3 to 5 years in such areas as child growth and development, 
exceptional children, learning, philosophical foundations of early 
childhood education, multicultural education and curriculum 
studies. 

Educational Psychology 

To teach courses in developmental psychology and learning, or 
remedial and special education. 

Primary School English 

To teach courses In general and primary school English and/or 
reading education. 


Library and Media Studies 

To teach courses in school library services and resources for 
children. 

Mathematics Education 

To tench courses in primary school mathematics education. 

Music Education 

To leach courses in general early childhood and primary music 
education and specialist courses for music specialists in the 
primary schools. 

Physlcot Educntlon 

To teach courses in primary school physical education In such 
fields as movement education, educational gymnastics, 


educational dance. 


Science Education 

To teach courses in primary school science education. 


VISITING FELLOWS 

The School is Interested jn appointing a number of Visiting 
Fellows In the fields of early childhood or primary teacher 
education. Applications arc invited from persons with 
qualifications and experience In any of the educaitonai or 
curriculum fields of these levels of teacher education. Some of the 
llelds in which the School Is particularly interested are: 

Art education with special interest In ceramics 
Child growth and development \ 

Curriculum development 
Mathematics education 
. Multicultural education 
Music education 
Science education 

Fellows will be expected to have good relevant teaching experience 
in early childhood centres or primary/elementary schools and a 
strong recent background of post-graduate studies In a specialised 
field listed above or any other relevant specialist field. 

Salary and travel arrangements will be negotiated . 


SALARIES: 

Senior. Lecturer I 
Senior Lecturer II 
Lecturer I 
Lecturer II 
Assistant Lecturer 


GENERAL 


: Australian $28,090 — £39,917 
: Australian $25,669 — $27,483 
i Australian $22,389 — $23,133 
: Australian $ 1 9. 1 32 — $2 1 .874 
: Australian $18,163 — $18,890 


Australian $ L0Q approximates SQp. Sterling (April 1991 j. 
CONDITIONS OFSERVICE: 

These dre similar to those In universities arid in other colleges of 
advanced educdtlonjn Australia. ■■ 

APPLICATIONS! 

Closing date Friday June 5, 1981 in London. Interested persons 
should write, requesting the usual format or application, to: Tho 


Colleges of 
Further Education 


bbmjnpeb 



turn t o if 


»« .V'-.-'i/i 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER IN HISTORY 

Applications are invited for the post ol 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in History, 
vacant as from 1 b 1 January 1982. The 
appointment, according to qual- 
ifications and experience, will he 
made on one of the following salary 
scales: Senior Lecturer - R14 370 - 
810 - R20 860 per annum: Lecturer 
- R10 995 < 675 - RI4 370 - 810 - 
R19230 per annum; Lecturer - 
RIO 995 x 675. - R14 370x810 - 
R19 230 per annum, in addition a 
service bonus of nearly one month's 
salary Is payable annually. 

The successful applicant will ba 
required to participate In the teaching 
of undergraduate courses, and wilt be 
expected . to offer a specialised 
Honours course and to assist with the 
supervision of research. An ability to 
contribute to teaching in the field of 
Modern History ia essential. 
Specialisation in one or more of the 
following subjects, though not 
essential, may be an advantage: 
European Coloniaatlon and 
Imperialism; Twentieth Century 
World History; Urban History; British 
History; Modern European History; 
American Hlatory; Historiography. 

Applicants should submit a 
curriculum vitas, stating present 
salary, research Interests and 
publications, teaching experience, the 
data dqty could ba assumed, and the 
name and address of three referees. 
Further Information should ba 
obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Cepe Town. Brenner 
Building, Appointments Office, 
Rondebosch, 7700, South Africa. 
Closing date for applications 30th 
June 1881. 

The University's policy Is not to 
discriminate in the appointment of 
staff on the grounds of sex, race or 
religion. Further Information on Ihe 
Implementation of this policy la 
obtainable from tha Registrar. 

THE812 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPETOWN 

SENIOR LECTURER ft 
LECTURER IN 
METALLURGY AND 
MATERIALS SCIENCE 

Maisrlan Sdanca. 

SENIOR LECTURER lo |» . 

pew for ih, dggS 

n Materia* 

initiated in 1882 la, , JZT. ^ u 

•*E C ' « “ «"V «IT wStSrtrlt? 
graduate i bm weh on topln 
producing ind 

ol South Amca. (Wow® 

"J;'™"' « tffi 

LECTURER to undeiUtj tawMid it a 
undergraduate Isvefa and to ba rth n 
initiate and supervise isatarchctarertvM, 
Although .I CU^K 
teaching experlMt, h 

edventageoua they ue net tntnrW ut 
perrons with IndueaW or i-- l - l l ,, 
e« pet lance In metifluru ceiieib 
polymen. solid ante ptrnfct wctoittv 
are hurtled to apply- 

GENERAL Appolnimeril, dMMbu m 
quel dice uone end etpaitnce. si be w* 
on the salary scales: Sen Uctns - 
H 14 370 > 810 - R20 «0 p s; !Mn . 
RIO 986 - 675 - nH3J0»3J0.|H - 
RIB 230 pa In addiilon i MwtbMS 
neatly ona month's sfurj , 
annually. 

Applicants should mbtrt ■ treir 
vitae, noting prawn tain. 
Intaretu and pubncuim. As data a.*i 
could ba assumed, and ths nano rj 
addraaaoa ol ttiret nfeteai fjrr 
Information should ba obuM tan to 
Raglatrsr. Urtverelty ol Capa to* 
Appointments OWci. Print. 11} 
Rofldeboedi. 7700. Ctoalng dee ka 
applications 30lhJuns 1981. . 

Tha Unlvaialt/i pdtey It not to 
dlacibninats in lha sppotatmsna e)V4Ur 
tha grounds of lev race or lOfa. Mar 
Inloftnailon on tha bnttamanufon d M 
policy la obtalnabia Imm itaRagstta 
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Union view nant facior. is 


No reason 
to cut down 
on places 

A little later than most of my contem- 
poraries I have finally completed my 
curriculum vitae. When I graduated 
from University College, Bangor, 
there were roughly the same number of 
jobs for new graduates as today: ihe 
problem is that there are currently 25 
percent more people looking for work. 
And about one in five of this year’s 
graduates will still be unemployed at 
Christmas. 

Some people will doubtless take the 
opportunity to claim that this merely 
proves that there was far too much 
expansion in the 1960s, and anyway the 
pruning will lead to prospective stu- 
dents oeing more “realistic” and 
■‘seledive" about the subjects they 
study. The implication that rve wasted 
four years acquiring degrees in history 
is no doubt one which wilt go down well 
with advocates of the broad steer. It is, 
of course, merely an accident of history 
that Dr. Boyson was a student ai a time 
when historians could be afforded. 

Away from the cynicism of that point 
of view there remains Ihe reality that 
has to be faced: the enormous waste of 
human, physical and enconmic poten- 
tial involved in putting graduates on 
the dole or relegating them to work 
which fails to use their skills and 
experience, i am not arguing that 
graduates should be a special case - but 
Ihe economic reality is that a society 
(hat wastes its resources is hardly likely 
lo recover very quickly from this 
recession. 

The Government’s own Unit for 
Manpower Studies has concluded that 


^TTTT'Li* J-i •rTTnmirai’an-T 


greater than the supply over the next 
ten years, particularly with the ex- 
pected decline in the number of gradu- 
ates later this decade. And so any talk 




order to produce a less-qualified dole 
queue, is simply ludicrous. 

The problem at tfie moment is the 
absence of any acknowledgement that 
educating graduates is a long-term 
investment. The current short-term 
was of companies and the public sector 
-filling just immediate vacancies and 
consigning thousands to the rubbish- 
oin-means that acquired skills are 


-iii'A n»n.«n \yM-A 4 rVuT-T' l-YtT* I \ >TT» uTtUC 


Me to meet society’s predicted neei 


"'-v in*. i.p^ mm uiw miiu wi 

degree one acquires is not the determi- 


Science today 

Evolution: the 
survival of the 
fittest theor 


nant factor. Not only arc there not lions, movements and events that I've 
thousands of potential science and picked up from my study uf history, 
technology students queueing up to (At least that's what I wrote on my lust 
take places if more places existed application fnrml. 

(largely because of restriction further 

down the system) but many employers Individual uilutimis. Imwcvcr, 


Individual solutions, however. 


are looking for the Ilexihiiiiy nnd actually conceal the problem. The 
adaptability which is generally uc- reality of unemployment McLty means 
quircd by graduates of all disciplines, we're not so much talking about ;t lost 


Certainly there is a demand in tnnny generation of lb lo 19 yem voids: Ft* 
areas for graduates with special skills, those between I ft and 22 who arc going 
and the proportion of arts graduates to find themselves rejected. The onus 
without jobs is four limes as high as has lo be on those of us concerned 
that for engineering graduates. about education and about people's 

need lo force the Govcrmeiti to act. 

But the problem for those of us with NUS has recently launched its own 
arts degrees is really more a question of campaign on unemployment, high- 
narrowness and nvcr-specialisntion lighting the need both for immediate 
rather than the development of u nnd practical measures to be taken hy 
flexible approach, and also the decline student unions to assist the unem- 
ployed by opening up student and 
^ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■ educational facilities, hy providing in- 

II I | Mgg formation and advice lor the uncm- 

I II II ployed, (including cx-siudenls) 

I II II Ihmhm through educational reform and 



on’s diar 



order of magnitude smaller. The four 
OUiluay mile, five minute journey to work from 

i r ...,i my seaside house is a real pleusure - I 

L wt ! h Ti.* U n2S P ™ ^ th do not regret leaving the home coun- 

{ics a,,d 1 « n don sweat on bus and tube 
ore speculating nboul ilic fulurc* of iny ihj|| 1 infi Kchind Wc oav for it 
university, the New University of Uls- u , v cvervthina from^tctricity' 
ter. and have cltosen one of the critical 1 S 


that 1 left behind. Wc 


for it. 


v Jo _ s V‘ _‘ l know thut more expensive this side of Ihe Irish 
universities arc under scrutiny and | ( j s j rwn j c (hoi the nrcn with the 


food nnd coasnmcr durables being 
more expensive this side of the Irish 
_ ...... . , . • , Sea. It is ironic (hat the area with the 

J?. “ft «««* f 1 highest living costs in the UK has the 
instant UCCA umdidulLS urc making j llvveSt average wages and highest un- 

m Till employment. The increase in petrol 

lion. Tile same thing happened in the Hunressino ns ihe need for 


employment. The increase in petrol 
costs is most depressing ns the need for 


Ul U ,V,V A t perMinni tr onspwl and distaiiccs 
Ac 2 fcj travelled for basic services is highe_st in 


through creating a long-term approach forms, perhaps it is an orchestrated 

M \NI II 10 . ,he question of graduate training campaign to close usl As an institution onortv served rural communities Still 

\UJMI and employment. RSKS ^Tol forihe 

"j lta of gradual*; employ- which Mtaa pfo^lfooif mS 

in onpurt uni lies for oosiBradunie men* isn’t just a problem for individual our Local students crossing the water board mec linos Mv mrticinatian in 
2 S result 5 cS? 8 ^ graduates. Some people are using the and despite a government imposed S snmt dfm^ 

(raining, as a result of cuts. silittlfoii ns a juslificution for cutting quoin in the area of teacher training, g 1 IV * S| J? |Eui I? iWEth! 

In writine mv mvn curricnliim vilne down Oil first degree places: thut mentis Tile Education Centre Es our principal ej.iH that I should not leave 


situation ns a juslificution for cutting 
down on first degree plnces: thut mentis 


In writing my own curriculum viinc L“ w " SL 1 t ,X«t * liucsmiin said that I should not leave 

I've divert no trvinc to nricntntc mv those Icfl in the CiluCdl ion sysilcm AtthC voCiitioniil scIhku, Wc \^ctc not ton- (icHI without ihe oeiivilv* 

degroe woriT S ^ nartlaX? rl cnd of ,h5s y eur , necd 10 be as , c ? n * Adored for medicine, or law. the hack- S- as i crnwkcl off A mcaJ Sof 
search towards an v "of^lic iohs for cerned to find solutions us those facing hone of many university recruitment ih r w N nluv^d^n i icscS wmmon 
whkh I 'ni'a n d 1 v 1 oh- wise incnvim ll,c llolc ihemsclvcs. It’s not just statistics. aiirU I though agriculture wns 'j?.' afterfinch l^smndarXKS 
about the hisfory of the LabVurTitry w self-intcrest-ifs your future ns well, Ml. Nmv ihe STJC 

of less use to me than it is even to ... . , members, since the promotion of the 

Michael Foot. What is much more LcigiltOD AlldlWS a n ™!:fc television gmne. My idler noun is spent 

relevant is the use to which I’ve put the 6 in Amrim wi,h “ colleague from the 

skills I’ve learned in the time I’ve been Sttof^nteTlIrlt thev would dure Minis,ry of Agriculture nnd Fisheries 

in education, and more profoundly. The author is vice president welfare) of ,d S — S '" t ' — ■ — — 

the particular ways of analysing situa- the National Union of Sitirfems '"LJJ? SSnvU 


leg on the rugby field in 1975, the 
linesman said that I should not leave 
the field without the referee’s penniv 
siun - as I crawled off. A mean game of 
dark* is played in the senior common 
room after lunch, the standards have 
improved, especially among senior 


the particular ways of : 


they would slwirc 
>r our demise if it 



came about? By influencing applica- 
tions by their speculation, they might 
be ublc to suy luter- L told you so. I gel 
the feeling thut because we arc the 
newest, and some folks would like to 
see n university close for its own suite, 
we nre the whipping boys of higher 
education. This has quite spoilt my 
Sunday. 


Monday. 


in Amrim with ft colleague from the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
discussing a collaborative research pro- 
ject? I abundon nty paternal responsi- 
bilities for the evening to play in a cup 
match at the local bridge club. 

Thursday 

The fust of two visits to our field 
station at Trund Point, Lough Neagh. 
Two of my Coleraine based research 
students travel with me on the 35 mile 
trip from the Coleraine campus. The 
Limnology Laboratory is at the N.W. 
corner of the lake, Ihe biggest in the 


corner ol the lake, Ihe biggest in the 
Spring is coming to Ulster. I walked J*” 11 '* 1 j/ 1 r f.. low 7‘ md Ci,| led 

through the Wifcba Memorial Daffodil Dru ' n f '“g 1 - T**?*: U4od to »* 
Garden, Ulster is famous for daffodil nurth with their nronounciation 
breeding and wc grow many varieties pl^ names like this, they have 
on the campus, nnd contemplated ihe imp , a ud g<? t your tongue 
changes in our grounds since I arrived ur < ,und Ahogfoll. F.ften to twenty ol us 
in 1970. They would served us an ur J®. with the laboratory 

excellent film set for ihe Buttle of the which h « ^mved a bombing - wc 
Somme but our small ground staff has we ,7Lf 1 ” , " , PC tlimen J ,n 1 a 
performed magnificently with their united Ireland - and |l hope we have 
design and planting programme on become part oi the local community, 
what must be the most wind-swept J^e have various research interests 
campus in the UK. One compensation Jjflf 

for this exposure is the closeness to the ec ^ L of 'h e . la M - a *H ae - 
sea and the views down the Bann walerBeas JthcM are mine) midp and 
#>Bi..nru ona to itmiMsi fish 35 well os the mechanics of waves 


performed magnificently with their jmiieo Ireland and jl hope we have 
design and planting programme on become part oi the local community, 
what must be the most wind-swept We have various research interests 
campus in the UK. One compensation 

for this exposure is the closeness to the ec ^ L 8“;^ ! h e J a ^5» a ^ ae : 

We?dlng Irtlntag d-rln, , pr^p^m. for .b, young to .h^Bann 

cern«l .b out .BB-lwomptete fowl «n «d 3,.^™,“ wA 

sequences. lo be standing up well agamst the full *»=• ' « the weather ami lm-al fishemen. The 

One of the tint to seriously Question ftL* tSS^SSTLSSSi lake is viable too. not only for the 


to be standing up weU against the full «arr u.rows me 10 



Retried, published several years ago fed by Professor L. Brent of St Mary’s bemg small ts mat lew oi oursnjoems 

attempted to show that if Charts jj QS p llB | medical school, failed to unknown and few fall by the 

Darwm now put his case in a law court, repeal 0 r extend any of die wayside through lackofourinterest.lt prjrjay 

it would be thrown out immediately by Sperimentsof Steel and Gorczynski. “ a P lt )‘ ,hat wb . en lhc T ha ^' e ] eft and 1 u “ J 

any competent lawyer. Sadly, the gar- Kjhile acknowledairw the enleroris- request our services as u referee, they L h N 

bled and circuitous logic put forward . wime acKitowieogi^ ™ curerpnsn ^ nw a j rta y S , n f 0 rm us of then i. c i| 

by Macbeth was more damning of the progress in the intervening years. The r£?t 


by concludes that ihe ISZE UTS 

nf^nKf^r inn f ^ pr0p0nen,s support for the original research. “We 
ofnatural selection. sUUbelieve that ml experipienis ex- 

But now forays against Darwinism ecuied hilhertq to corroborate the 


volume of the Journal of Ecology 
me entertained until lunch. The 


Lough Neagh again and. as the 
weather is dement. I venture on to the 
water. Our boatman, a local fisher- 
man. is in good spirits and we resolve to 


.K*T . • ■ ” Keeps me cmenainea umti tunen. me r_h „ h«t ikhUVev »nrt bntile of beer 

ist Darwinism wui^'hUheitq to corroborate the f r ^ ° f w* 


• have become . far more . academically lamarckian interpretation can be 
■ respectable, and one of me most foulied”, they state, 
interesting of these has been mnde bv Qf C0U rse the issue is far from being 


and are entertained hy locul happen- 
ing retold in the bar. “Is it true the 


Tuesday . . 

I Research entre in ’ n^rwin^Hovrc^ St Patrick’s Day. a day of obligation from plices ™ch ai this we recruit 

Their experiments give support; to Dawin.,Hovre^ nnd. as the diary , drily lays ^Bahk manv of our students. Back nt the 

’ ’ dismfcsed vieiys of icudn SUmS^SuH fS? Sarwfnism h 1 ol,da k' Irolund 1 '. 'ITie university fs laboratory we finish our wi»fk as l am 

rench naturalists Jean Lamarck who all too oft cn the faults , °f DBfw , m closed and populated only by hardy ilashina off to Coleraine to make an 


of the 19th Kto more apparent thun real. 


: university fs . laboratory we finish our work as l am 
inly by hardy dashing off ro Coleraine to make an 








sttipt or to prepare for our open days ni 
the end of the week. This year Tuesday .SatUrClclV 
hu* been my busiest icu^lting day with ' 

monriftg iv'CturqH und tutor ialv and No swimplmg with the children 
itficrnooq praclicnls followed by pn today ns wc wake up m (ionahork in 
evening lecture. >o I have u free day. I north-wevt Doncgni. The iic.ii'cm hnul ' 
um ctimniittcd to open day ns hpuril west hihe USA. urtd 1 can put njy work 
chairman but find lime lo took at toy mute and forget ihL* work of the 
own work ha well, \ return' home early .malicious parochial Fleet Street stiin 1 


evening lecture. >o 1 have u free day. I 
um committed to open day ns bpunl 
chairman but find time to totik at toy 


U> celebrate. 


anei. It is an imlicatiim of a 


get trying to assassinate lit to observe; 

_ ihe effect, nnd enjoy one of the. few 

XT/* j ' • j '• 1 ' unspoilt pi necsih western Europe. It K. : 

weanesdav ' only n wHiPln-of hours front where I 

. work and Utey speak gaclte in did Ipcul 

Fite motorcycle trip ink* work was shops;.'' 

wind awUteu aid 1 touched .tti mph. .ToiiV . AndTCW j 

Peter Pun ii trying to recapture his irril J — 1 — r^— ^ , 

youth and wunied n lOWIc.c. ■machine . 7 In; author fs cl lei turer in freshwater 
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"Next. NEXT. Ah you must be Blunt- 
stone". 

"Yes indeed". 

Dr Blunstone, perhaps I should say? 

‘Thank you”. 

“Well do take your gown off Blunt- 
stone. No need to stand on ceremony 
here”. 

"Thank you". 

“Now l*ve been looking through your 
application form, Blunlstone, and also 
at some of the journal articles and book 
reviews which you were kind enough to 
attach to it”. 

‘Thank you”. 

“You are, [ understand, interested 
in a waste disposal position?”. 

‘That's right, yes". 

“And I see you vc indicated a prefer- 
ence for a two-shovel cart?" 

“Yes. With Ibo possibility of promo- 
tion to the Passenger Operated 
Vehicle”. 

“Quite. Now could you just remind 
me of your age and previous position”. 

"Forty-seven. Senior lecturer". 

“Not a reader?" 

"No. I*m afraid not". 

“Mmm. Pity. We've had one or two 
senior lecturers before on two-shovel 
carts but you’ll appreciate that these 
arc difficult times and we’re obviously 
interested in getting the very best man 
for the job". 

"Yes indeed". 

“Now I wonder if we could turn to 
these articles of yours. I see that your 
principal area of interest has been 
Arden of Faversham, although you 
have written one or two lesser pieces' 
on Gorboduc and David and Beth- 
sabe." 

“Quite so". 

“Let me come straight to the point, 
Bluntstone. You seem to be claiming 
as I understand it that Arden presents a 
completely now type of tragedy. L think 
you term it the- domestic tragedy!”. 

■That's so”. . .. 

“Although I. see that you do not 
acknowledge Edmund Wilson's origin- 
al use of that term. An oversight, 
perhaps. But Jet it pass. Far m,ore 
important in this context; I believe, is 
relative failure' to discern the genesis of 
such ‘domestic tragedy* in tho morality 
plays, I find it difficult for example to 
understand how one might validly refer 
to Arden of Faversham's appearance in 
.1592 as a new domestic type.of tragedy, 
when we only need to go back to 1530 
to discover the non-didactic humanism 
of JohnISkelton's Magnyfycence. But 
let's not split hairs. Have you wotjeed 
With a i broad-tulled broom before Dr 
Bluntstone?'' • . . 

‘*Not exactly. Bui I . think I could 
manage to sort It out quite quickly”. 

. “Mmm. A pity one can’t say the 
same appal your rtcOgnitibr bf .th? 
&ffitutie$ between KyrTand Skelton. 
Npw are there arty duestioiis you would ■ 
like to ask us?" 

"I was wondering, sir, what hap- 
pened If one's cart got too util?” : , 

"No . problem; there, Bluntstone. 
You'd simply tip the surplus into QPB’s 
-black plastic bags -and leave them at 
the appropriate comer site for liter 
POY collection. Anything else?" 

"No, thank you sir". 

“Well, this is ho easy decision, As 
you know there's only one vacancy and 
quite ffankly we’ve already, seen a 
couple of rather good professors - otto 
with su Incjsive thesis on. David 
.Dafches* misreading of the opening of 
Paradise Lost. Very solid. but ; I don't 
want to turn a Way a man who writes so 
approvingly of the allegorical dumb 
snows fn Gorboduc. So look here, 
Bluntstone". ; . '• 

"Yes sirf’V • : . , 

• ’’You turn; up here .on 
morping. collect your, gloves 
andwcTLlet you nave a tr‘ 1 
Ho, pjronjisesi mind ynuj" : 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Modern undergraduate medical training 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Sir, -How depressing it was to read the undergraduate medical education in 
article by Professor Alwyn Smith this country in the last 20 y< 


THES, April 3) which indicates so very 
clearly that a distinguished medical 
epidemiologist and social scientist Is 
totally out of touch with modern 
undergraduate medical education. 

He says that “it would be imperti- 
nent for any individual and particularly 
for one no longer primarily concerned 
with teaching medical students to offer 
solutions to the many problems posed 
by the unsatisfactory state of medical 
education and the crisis of relevance 
through which the medical profession 
itself is passing ..." 

His criticisms would have been much 
more relevant and apposite had he 
taken the trouble to bring himself up to 


, ears, and 

that he advances criticisms which might 
perhaps have been taken seriously 25 
years ago, but which are no longer 
acceptable today. 

Obviously, he has not read the 1980 
recommendations of the General 
Medical Council on the teaching of 
sociology and behavioural science, 
upon the development of communica- 
tion skills, and upon many other facets 
of medical education which are almost 
universal in British medical schools 
today, but which he suggests are being 
overlooked. Plainly, he has not trou- 
bled to study details of foe new 
curricula which have emerged in the 


ing the guiding principles, aims and 
objectives and content of the new 
medical curriculum in Newcastle which 
was introduced in 1976, and which 
embodies virtually all of the principles 
which Professor Alwyn Smith com- 
mends to his readers as being missing 
from medem medical education. How 
one might wish that he had studied 
such documents before putting pen to 
paper. 

There must be many othor deans like 
myself who will have sighed aloud on 
reading his article. No one objects to 
informed criticism and none of us 
would regard current curricula as being 
perfect, but long articles such as this 
which seem authoritative to the non- 
medical reader, but which are thoi- 


, . . _ , last two decades in schools such as ... „ mi W111VII olc U1W1 . 

date with programmes of undergrade Southampton, Nottingham and New- oughly misleading and which disolav 
ate medical education as they exist in castle, to quote but a few. such ignorance of current trends and 

this country today. I must express As I write to you today, I am doing re(«nt developments In medical educa- 
grave concern that a major article from so independently to the author, sene " 
an apparently authoritative source has ing him first a copy of the GMC’s 1980 
shown that the author is profoundly recommendations and secondly, a 
ignorant about the many developments handout which we provide for in- 
which have been introduced into 


into terested visitors to Newcastle describ- 


tion are less than helpful. 
Yours sincerely, 

JOHN WALTON, 

Dean of medicine. University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


AUT jobs strategy 

Sir, - I am not a member of the 
Association of University Teachers, 
but I assume it has members who think 
of themselves as somewhere to the left 
of the centre of the Social Democratic 
Party . Wil I a ny of them defend the jobs 
strategy which the AUT has now 
adopted? (THES. April 10). 

For it seems that (he essence of the 
AUTs strategy is simply to make sure 
other people, not its own members, 
pay for the university cuts, and that 
does not strike me as acceptable to 
anyone of vaguely progressive views. 

First, a freeze on posts means keep- 
ing out everyone who is not already in. 


other industries is better than, say, 
making its members take compulsory 
unpaid leave one month per year. Do 
all its members agree? 

If equipment includes books, 
perhaps we need another conversa- 
tion, this time between a first class 
AUT rail passenger and any under- 
graduate in search of books in the 
library. 

When times are hard, the fairest 
principle which employers and em- 
ployees can operate is work sharing, 
which in the present case means com- 
pulsory unpaid leave graduated 
according to salary level and staff 
student ratios. The AUT does not 
propose that because it is an organiza- 


Perhaps Laurie Taylor could offer us a • tion for the defence of social privilege’ 
conversation between a non- It does not realise that it will end up 


publishing, non-researching, expen- 
sive, tenured AUT member and a 
brilliant research student, in which the 
former justifies AUT policy to foe 
latter. 

Secondly, spending equipment 
money on academic salaries means 
fewer orders for equipment suppliers, 
and therefore fewer jobs for equip- Yours sincerely, 
ment-making workers. The AUT TREVOR PATEM AN, 
clearly thinks that unemployment or Lecturer in education 
short-time working for workers in University of Sussex.. 


securing the privileges of some of its 
members at the expense of others, 
which is another inevitable outcome of 
the policies it has chosen to pursue; 
something which might move tlie self- 
interested as well as the radical to 
protest and survive. 


Bachelor of education tlon and revaluation are now widely 

tion with interested parties is already 


ance of nuu’ntaining a strong bachelor 
of education route into teaching need 
say so emphatically, particularly 


to __ _„_ r 

over fhe cotping months. & our view 
the case for the BEd is a sound one and 
Its demise would be a serious loss to the 
profession. . 

• The pEd prbyides a well-spaced, 
gradual, and' cumulative pattern of 
school experience which gives foe 
intending teacher the opportunity to 
devdop a an, understanding of children- 
and their needs sounder than can be 
provided through a postgraduate cer- 
tificate of education : course. This 
advantage will be further reinforced as 
Colleges move to four year BEd 
courses. 

The BEd introduces students to the 
■contributions of a range of theoretical 
perspectives on foe study of education. 
The depth fo . which issues can be 


institutionalized. Thus, as colleges 
move towards the four-year BEd, 
there are great opportunities for de- 
veloping courses responsive to the 
needB of successive cohorts of pupils 
and a variety of other interests. As a 
consequence. the BEd will afford far 
more scope for professional develop- 
ment than can possibly take place in 
the crashprograme of the PGCE over a 
period of about .eight months. 

It is sometimes held against the BEd 
that only 70 ppr cent of those graduat- 
ing obtain teaching posts. But there is 
nothing wrong here. A specific, em- 
ployment channel is not used as a 
criterion for the worth of any other 
degree and should not, therefore; 
stigmatize the BEd. In its attention to 
academic and practically applied con- 
tent the BEd is comparable with meat 


* «'V V*<hr|i> . fU , TT ■ I IV* || LSOUC3 Lflll UC ■ ■-! i j , ■ - * f — 

discussed In the educational studies’ degrees, and preferable to some, 

foe process] of long-term professional - *. hat * mean? pf 

development. .■ erthry tp the teaching profession. ' ' 

■ Through tlio study of a niaiiir subject P u f,Y I ^ v ' the iV is that foe BEd is 

(followed, in the majority of BEd' -T. u !?7 both as a means of profession- 
courses),. sLydpnts are introuuced to an «H t 5 fl, !" n P a n * 8 rigorous form of 
nroa of Knowledge' which Is both valu- v|8" e f ooucaiion in its own right; .. 
able |n its Own right and also add* to 

student IMqhcriVcon Science: ih the ScSnxinrffi’-rAwr '• 
classroom, ..“Hie main subject’ Is ofteh ' 2 ; 

longerterinidt gives sfodeiils an under- SSJ & u ' • " '" : - 

staadingpfii Subject area which- they College .Durham, -vr , 

.can’ continue to'develop as specialisms r : ■ . • - v r . V; 1 i ■ ' 

in their teaching caroep,. often ^ . 



Graduate study 

Sir, - The University Grants Commit- 
tee is said to be thinking of turning 
some universities into liberal arts col- 
leges by requesting them to confine 
themselves to undergraduate teaching. 
I wish to suggest an alternative - at 
least for the social sciences. Briefly, the 
idea is to concentrate graduate students 
in a relatively small number of depart- 
ments but to draw on some of the staff 
of other universities for the supervision 
of research students. 

Let me explain. Staff like to have 
good postraduates. It can be stimulat- 
ing and it can help to keep one on one's 
tops. It is also thought to carry some’ 
kudos. That is a major reason why 
practically every department up ana 
down the country tries to attract gradu- 
ate -students, and a great many run 
taught masters degrees as a way of 
attracting potential research students. 

Students, on the other hand,- are 
most attracted to the .big ^graduate 
schools because of their fame and 
because they think they will learn 
more. In many ways this shows good 
sense, but for a different reason: it is 
better for graduate students to be one 
of a sizeable group. They leant from 
each other, help each other and consti- 
tute a mutual support system which is 
badly needed since graduate work in. 
the social sciences can be a bit unnerv- 
ing, especially for people from abroad. 

One result of students’ preference 
for big graduate schools is that foe rest 
attract only very small numbers and, 
often, rather indifferent students since 
foe cream has been syphoned off by the 
big schools. 

Departments with small numbers do 
however offer one distinct advantage; 
supervision is often much better, more 
frequent and radre expert. In the big 
graduate schools staff are overloaded 
with students to supervize, and are 
often saddled with students working on 
subjects that they do not know very 
much about. - 

Why not make the - best , of both 
worlds? Let the students go to a select 
number of fairly large graduate 
schools. But let some of them be 
supervised by staff in neighbouring 
universities. The students navp ■ the 
advantage of being "in & herd”, while 
foe big: schools have their task of 
supervision lightened. Staff in depart- 
ments that have not been designated 
graduate schools nevertheless have 
students to supervise and the quality of 
that supervision may be better because 
there would be fewer to ; supervise and 
.because there is a lot of expertize 
locked kway.in these departments even 
If perhaps, on average , their staffs may 
not be as expert. . 

: Academics are past masters of spot- 
ting foe problems foat would arise if a 
change were taade. -If .universities are 
to survivo in a . rather hostile .world if W 
high time that they learnt to co-operate 
a. little, ' to .few; attention , not op 
problems,, but on how to overcome 
them if .as , a result the benefits of 
change outweighed the costs, 1 believe 
fop benefits qf my proposal might. 


Middlesex Poly 
spending 

Polytechnic was hi ISTsJ so IS?” 

CCn<nnH h ^ t0rCaUth! 

SSRs on designation of itsconsiitoJ 
coHeges and foe subsequent reft 
in the number of teacher 


SKSBfflfiStaa 

my own assessment nor with 
style of the polytechnic. 

A «o r £ingtothe table reproduced h 
the THES the actual expenditure d 
Middlesex for 1979-SoST K 
*bt charges '« 
included The figures for some, jf u 
all, of the other polytechnics listed 
exclude debt charges which b At 
correct treatment if, as It ippean, foe 
DES paper was concerned with dw 
allocation of the capped AFE pooL 
Middlesex's debt charees for iw£) 
amounted to £2.9m which means th( 
its “excess expenditure” Was fl.faud 
not, as reported, £4.3m. 

Spending at Middlesex has atai) 
been reduced by more that fl.dnw 
annum from the 1979-80 level and tees 
it appears that It should no longer be 
regarded as being a high cm 

E olytechnic. Middlesex will do dooh 
ave to accept Its share of the cub Cut 
are unfortunately being dispro- 
portionately applied to i be 
polytechnics compared with other rec- 
tors of higher education but beamed 
the changes referred to above Mid 
dlesex should-not be expected to bears 
heavier financial burden thaq other 

? ublic sector Institutions. 

'ours sincerely, 

R.W. LEWIS 
Assistant director (finance), 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 


Musical instrumental 

.Sir,.- At the most recent confdrew^ 

■ university hiusic te&che^, concert »i 
expressed over the recent cuts*®* 
provision of instrumental tuition bj 
some local authorities. As membencl 
foat conference we believe the*.** 
nomles will have serious impticrWQ*, 
not only in primary and Wtwwj 
education, but also. for studies 
tertiary level, since Instromentaljxt- 
formance now forms an inW“ 
important part of .most epuep** 
university courses. Any shwHfl» 
benefits of these curt arc “'JjS 
weighed by the damage that 
done by foe destruction of ■ 
through which almost every 
musician (professional °J , an] 2 
obtains his or her initial tratagl WJ; 
' Music is a subject in whk* 
ence is only likely to be reached*!® 
early start to Instrumental sW * 
are particularly roncoraed tMi . 
vrithdrawal .of l.e.a. pm v ^ 8 re , rtfl i 
strumental teaching will deprivep^ 
the population of foe ppportunrjf . 
to be exposed fo the 8 
musical instrument, ^ 

less well-off families mg** 
able to afford private lesson**" 61 .- 
these are available. 

Yours sincerely, - 
DENIS McCALDIN, 

University of Camondge* • ■. . . 


I 


Tory support 


nomists-. against D fV,erpe- 

Adril-3) you too are AJJS 
mating l piythr a 
electors did ^ ii riefom 

elected Conservative 

since >1832; exempt foe 
goverritnent of 19^2. Only 
administrations have hhd le 
foe Labour Governmenjfi pi 
arid 1974. ' ' 

Yours faithfully. J; 

T. BOYLE, 

Cottage, ... 

Beech, 


. ; a.-. 
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Letter from 
America 
under Reagan 


Ulster: Lockwood to Chilver 

There is a temptation to regard the 
Oliver inquiry in Northern Ireland as a 
tHnl run for the much larger scale 


trill -run tor tne muen larger 
rationalization and/or contraction of 
higher education throughout the Un- 
ited Kingdom which we progressively 
have been brainwashed into believing 
is inevitable and even healthy. After 
all, Northern Ireland, it Is said, has too 
much higher education and cannot 

S ’ rtiiy three large Institutions like 
ueen’s, Ulster, and the polytechnic. 
There is even, in the shape of Ulster, a 
sacrificial lamb that is always included 
in malevolent “felt-lists" of which uni- 
versities will have to be closed. 

This is temptation which the Chilver 
committee should fiercely resist with 


alized caution caused by 12 years of 
ennervaling political violence, and the 
eaually natural reluctance of non- 
Ulster academics and students to apply 
for posts and places in Northern Ire- 
land, all have made higher education in 


conclusions would be a mistake. Ulster 
is u perfectly respectable new universi- 
ty of the 1960s vintage with iircav of 
real success. It no more deserves u> he 
closed than any of its contemporary 
universities, which is not at all. Nor is it 


really likely to be for two important 
reasons (although the raw and exposed 
nerves at Coleraine can easily he 
understood). First, no university is 


Ulster less exciting than it might other- 
wise have been. The events of the 
recent past, with little hope for im- 
mediate improvement, have made it 
more provincial. 

This creeping . provincialization, 
although it can hardly be at the top of Ulster has the important reserve de- 
Chilver’s practical agenda, is perhaps fence of powerful raison iVtiat because 
more significant in foe tong run than to close Coleraine would inevitably 
foe immediate problem of student appear anti-Ulster and seem to signal 
famine on which so much attention has Britain’s straining patience with the 
been concentrated. Indeed the latter is Northern Irish connection. 


remotely likely to be closed anyurey in 
the United Kingdom, and secondly, 



regard to Northern Ireland - just as the probably simply a first reflection of the 
resl of us should as fiercely resist the former. Nevertheless, although the 
parallel temptation with regard to problems of Ulster have to be seen at 
higher education generally. So for as is all times in this larger context, Chilver 

possible the committee should ignore has to concentrate on this Immediate . . .. r .. . „ 

the static of doom being randomly problem, a potential over-supply of education nest. Inc main reason lor 
broadcast from the DES and from any places in the province's two universi- the emergence of the polytechnic os a 

ties and one polytechnic. powerful force in the province is not Its 

It is true that Northern Ireland Has 


Nor is it really sensible to imagine 
that foe clock can be turned back to 
Lockwood and the cuckno-potytcchnic 
thrown out of (he (degree-level) higher 


potential Vichyites withing higher 
education, ana concentrate on the 
exceptional problems of Northern Ire- 

By any standard these prolems are 
severe enough. As Chilver has already 
discovered teacher education is still 
firmly in the grip of sectarianism. 
Astonishingly and encouragingly the 
rest of higher education nas been 
almost untouched by this tribalism. A 
half-exception was tho decision to 


build Ulster's new university at Col- it most difficult to recruit students. It Is 
eraine rather than, more logically, in also true that the polytechnic, an 
Dtny^ Although Ulster since its 
foundation has been a model of fair- 
ness between the two communities, its 
ooQtentious site has perhaps cut it off 
from some of its grass-roots and en- 
couraged an introspective style that 
does not appear to all. students. 

Even Queen's has had to pay for Its 
sectarian neutrality with a certain 
Nwdness. A natural foying-away from 
reaDy difficult questions, a more gener- 


Institutlonal aggression or tho favour of 
the Northern Ireland Department of 
Education (which are darkly hinted at 
in university circles) but that it has 
shared naturally in the development of 
non-university higher education 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

The real danger is not foal there will 
turn out to be too much higher educa- 
tion In Ulster. It Is that it may become 
too provincial (especially as this would 
inevitably be a hotly disputed provm- 
aggresslvely-led, entiepeneurial in- rial identity). Regarded in a one- 
sntution not always under complete demensional Northern Irish frame of 
public control, has moved up-market reference, three institutions may well 
and upset foe symmetry envisaged by be one too many. But regarded in a 
Lockwood by competing at degree- proper multi-dimensional frame - loc- 
level with foe two universities (and a), ulster, British (and also and always 
leaving technician-level work to be 
expensively replicated in other Belfast 
colleges?). 


more higher education proportionately 
than Britain, although it docs not 
follow that the British are right In their 
unambitious priorities. In any caseithas 
always been accepted that Ulster has 
social and political problems of excep- 
tional gravity and so is entitled to 
special treatment in social policy. It is 
also true that Ulster, because of its 
newness and its remoteness, has found 


Yet for Chilver, or atwone else, to 
rush to premature and too simple 


Irish) - three may not even be enough. 
The proper conclusion for Chilver is 
not therefore than Northern Ireland 
needs less higher education, but font it 
needs different higher education. 


Reforming support for students 


one say it. more relevant system of 
higher education. There can be tittle 
doubt that out present arrangements 
for student support with their exagger- 
ated bias towards the full-time, the 


The Government's miserly increase of aged by foe dwindling real value of foe 
9% 7 per cent in student grants at a student grant, the better for the ooy- 
of admitted inflation of 10 per eminent (and the worse for tne 
cenl and of actual inflation of nearer 20 country). 

d measured In terras of higher hall fees Thirdly , and perhaps more honour- ^ 

meal prices, and the*Department ably, foe DESis Mturally unwilling to ^-kvel ^ 
of Education and, Science’s failure to increase any more thanstricUv neces- the academic at ii je exjrcnse oi 
pi other departments to take it* plan sary thehuodredsof mttUoo* nf pounds 
for student ^ahs seriously are two that are already dedicated to Older* 

tides of foe same coin. Both are support. In foe zero-sum game that the expansion or opportunity 
products of the mixture of ennui, Government is forcing everyone to Student support Should be used as an 
Populism shading into philistinism, and play (actually a negahve-sura game) a^ve instrument of future policy 
typer-sensitivity to “'foe need for any over-increase in student grants ra foer than a* it has been as a passive 
national sacrifice (by others) which foe would hit expenditure on foe core of expression Of past and present pr*ac- 
v«y Mention oMuRhereddcation now higher education, teaching and re- tlce. Potentially the grants system is foe 
routinely to provoke in politi- search. Also, this considerable sum of mo!t powerful weapoq In Ibe hands of 
cfans, dvil servants; and other itmuen- money is locked into a system .of a government commuted to higher 

indiscriminate student support tint education reform. I! use of this weapon 

cannot be used to "steer" higfeef • | 5 tofoto 

education a* rnbn^pollticians'Hna their touch more difficult, u pMjmpowwe, 


bdWnern 

There are three reasons why It was 
that- the grants ' increase 
wotjjd be so small* First, a government 
wat despite its free-market ideology is 
J “ ca 7 more than half-way towards 
“jposing an incomes policy, by the 
mixture of administrative muscle 
in foe •- 


to encourage the growth of continuing 
and other non-lradiliona| , forms of 
noit-school .education, or to direct 
student demand into those subjects 
and professions which ore most 
■ national economic success 


civil servants desire. 

It is at this stage in the argument font 
the DBS’s frustrated desire to intro- 
duce a.-loans element Into the present 

. . systerii must b^ considered. The actual . 

fo foe public sector and exhortatory proposal favoured by the DES, which levant ; to national 
gjttte in foe private sector, is hardly follows tfte Swedish patfem of student and social growth, 

i° ronfce an eWpd°n m the case support fairly closely, Is not particular- qj ft can be argued, as the 

exclusive British system of ; higher 
education. In any case there art per- 
suasive, biit, perhaps not; deriuve, 
arguments against foe whole idea of 
loan*. Tbe two most important are that 
loans would narrow an already loo 


-"WV mi III MIV wv 

59*01* who are regarded as over- 
• and over-pampered already 

<S!L n3f jP owerVative supporters. 

: iL~S WM Hy» ^ is hot in the Interest tof 
Government to stimulate [demand 
2 Wgher education at a time when Is 
Tg substantial cuts in public cx- 



iSu i52iS^tig away sharply until 

W.the potential is there for 


from!,”- — '*•'6 increase In demand sens We;- Wtoom. gggWgK «bkh us base any social policy. Tbe 
&^ D16s ‘V dertt ** Auyslackenlng.in is already backward aitou gh tajte second !* one of mutire. Rpwurces 
; ^ge partidpation rate will make tbe attitude to foe ^roploymjni of h^Jily ^ ^Tted, bo those svito 

. cuts, if no more absorbable, at Qualified manpower compared to its -Y *■- 

- afipear more J ustifiable and so foreign rivafe wifoout foe price 

• Government. The of such manpower still ^ 

t SK 6 . Khool-leavert are foghtened But the debate canUt* end theM r 
' ' W .by the lear of tor if ll does foe. riWfo ^ be a 

^^. cuwplpyment or ufe discour- broader/ more accessible, rind, dare 


qualifications rather than, as has w- 
ways been the cate and teems.roort 
sensible; o.n foiqmeis. Brifoh Industry 


NUS will argue, that any expansion of 
our preteni system of student support 
must not be carried out at the expense 
those who presently benefit from i y. 
Parental mean* tests should be abo- 
lished .discretionary awards should be 
turiied Into mandatory ones, fold w on, 
saaUori of the 
•There art two 

titis^ The first 

one is of equity. “To hifei that hath shall 
be given" is not a sound principle on 


demand everything can turn out to be 
the enemies or more modest, buf solid 
fovd 'aitmevable, pfogress, .towaid* k 

better/ falter, and more , extensive 
sygtem af student support. 


Steven Lukes 

After revisiting the GrcatSaton for ten 
days, I return to post-Brixton Tliatch- 
erland with conflicting impressions. 
Old ones were revived, and of (he new 
some were more gloomy, others less. 

Being mainly Manhattan-based, the 
grotesque inequality and degradation 
of that extraordinary urban jungle 
remain the most vivid. Someone 
should do ec study, perhaps a photo- 
montage. of the entire length or Fifth 
Avenue, from (he elegant and fashion- 
able concentration of the high life in 
mid-town to the wastelands of desola- 
tion and urban destruction to the 
north. Conditions of life in the South 
Bronx look as appalling as ever - street 
after street blighted by vandalised and 
decaying buildings and vacant lots 
resembling bombutes. Harlem still has 
Its pocket* of real community pride and 
respectability, but the general pall of 
urban misery is uniquely awful. To call 
it public squalor is a pallid understate- 
ment The undersides of US cities like 
new York and Philadelphia only look 
tolerable In comparison with Sao Paulo 
and Lima - or, come to think of it , the 
Appalachian valleys. 

mi| life in Manhattan far the cultur- 
ally avaricious Is as rewarding as ever. 
The music is marvellously/rich and 
probably more innovative than Lon- 
don's and the exhibited art superb (my 
own favourite is the Fric museum), and 
Greenwich Village retains a cultural 
Han which Soho and the Left Bank 
have lost, The pace of life, which 
extends to talk as well as food con- 
sumption, h as unimaginably fast as 
ever. I found the quintessential New 
York eating. place called ‘Eat 'n Run'. 
All the more galling for commuters 
that foe traffic congestion in and out of 
Queens is fast becoming intolerable, 
forcing hares to live a growing part of 


able, or to 1932, when FDR successful- 
ly redefined American politics, making 
the Democrats the ‘party of the (leopre 
and the Republicans ‘fatcats* and ‘eco- 
nomic royalists'? There is certainly 
evidence for this view. Not one Repub- 
lican seal in the Senate went down, 
while nine of the 17 incumbent Demo- 
crats lost, and all the liberals went 
down; and the Republicans gained 33 
scats in the House, capturing all the 
under-30 freshmen and all the women's 
scats, while the most conservative 
president since Coolidge defeated an 
incumbent president by a 10- 1 electoral 
vote margin. 

Moreover, the Reagan victory was a 
response to a failing economy (one that 
has, indeed, never performed as well ns 
Japan and West Germany since the 
warj and to the failed Carter Presiden- 
cy which so visibly lacked coherence 
ami organising purpose. A former 
high ranking HF.W official under Car- 
ter told me of his view that, until 
economic growth again had irrelevant 
accomplishments and relevant failures 
- that is, successes with airline dereg- 
ulation, civil service reform and the 
Panama Canal treaty, failures with 
inflation, unemployment and Iran. 
Hence the Reagan appeal, which 1 
found still prevalent - ‘‘it's lime for a 
change". 

The chnngcs wreaked thus far look 


pretty appalling. Political discourse 
is dominnted by the buzz-words of 
'supply-side economics*, *ie- 
inuustRalisation* and the letter Curve 

- all representing (he crudest, simplest 
ideas of tax-cutting to inspire business 
activity. Friedntanism lives, but in the 
form of his epigones, combining mar- 
ket liberalism with the Puritanism of 
the moral majority and the prospect of 
a strong state, especially in the areas of 
law ana order and political surveill- 
ance. As for foreign policy, the man* 
ichcan simplicities of tne Reagan 
Administration and its Senatorial sup- 
porters are quite terrifying. The class 
of 1952, nurtured in the first Cold War, 
have now risen to con trolling power in 
the Senate. 

But there are emerging counter- 
trends. Mobilisation a gams t the Amer- 
ican-backed onslaught in El Salvador, 
and for nuclear dc-escalation, is begin- 
ning. accelarated by the seemingly 
defend collective memories of the 
anti-war movement. There have been 
well-attended anil cnthsiastic demon- 
strations. and many well-informed and 
influential individuals are becoming 
increasingly active. And although the 
neo-conscrvalives have been making 
all the intellectual as well as the 
political running for some yean now, 
the left - from centre-liberal leftwards 

- bas awakened and is gathering its 
forces. New groupings and bodies are 
forming to counter such powerful In- 
stitutions as the American Enterprise 
Institute and magazines such as Com- 
mentary , The Pubiic Interest and The 


New Republic. One of the most prom- 


_ . . r ■ -fir WUUII, WKUX I US l CUIIUIIBI I U 1,1 1.1 1 Kl't - 

have-a-nla-^/ ftieodlmcss P ^ h Ascribes “the steady transformation 

ary Anoiw ta 1 1 ewe how ft ra B nanti-deinocretfc 

meant) is, I maintain, more cneenng 
than tne glum Indifference of many 
Londoners, and certainly better than 


the active hostility Of a 11 Parisians. New 
VoTk gayS have a public self- 
assertiveness* especially in the Village, 
unknown in London, and tbe blacks a 
general self-confidence and openness 
which, were it to exist in Brithin, would 
signify a major social change, and. In 
South Africa, a revolution. : j-' • 

; My academic friends were, i found, 
preoccupied, apart from politics, with 
tenure problems (these seemed to 
loom larger than before) and cutbacks 
in funding (1 failed to reassure by 
pointing' out parallels). Students I 
found as responsive and lacking in 
okf-European caution and cynicism ax 
ever. The academic conference at 
which I spoke reminded me of how 
such things are in the US more stilted 
and format than with us at the public 
level, mote informal and open at the 
private. But 1 was delighted to, see that 
on attempt by\ two visiting German 
academics to discredit Jflrgen Uribe r- 
mas u a source of antidemocratic 
sentiments in the Federal Republic was 
treated;' on the w hole . with the healthy 
- cortlcmpt It richly deserved. ' / 

What is Hew u the. political scene, 
which has changed vastly, during the 
last. year. Opinions differed biter, fop 
meaning of Reagan's victory. Was it tr 
major wifi to the Right, bpra’^' 
rifcw political realignment coni] 


society : 

' Every one of the country's primary 
institutions - the business corpora- 
tion, the government bureaucracy, 
the trade union, the research and 
education industries, the mass prop- 
aganda arid enteraiiuncnt media, 
and the health and welfare system - 
is antidemocratic ' in spirit, design 
and operation. - 

fits address is <13 West 61st Street 
N.Y..N.Y. 10023). After two splendid 
issues, it already illustrates the thought 
that democracy, rather than socialism, 
is a subversive idea in American life. 

. ' And perhaps after all the view foat 
Reagan ism represents a new political 
realignment is too pessimistic. 'It. Is, 
worth recalling that conservatism was 
declared dead after the Gotdwater 
debacle in 1964, as Was liberalism in 
1946, 1952, 1968 and 1972. Moreover. 
Carter hardly represented liberalism. 
.and Reagan in any case only heat him 
by SI per cent. Hardly any of the local 
or state progressive legislators have 
lost. And recall foat only 27 percent of 
eligible adults voted for Reagan in an 
election with the lowest turnout since 
. 1948. What all those non voters tepre- 
.sent, is one of the' great unanswered 
question is for the future of foe Amer- 
ican left. 



; to fob Republican wetory , ft 1896, .York things will getworse before fo*y. 
fbnriWcd by decades of: Republican; : apt better- Herein 'matchprtaiiid, .they 
hegemony ■ in which ifee tremoerttri . seem likely only to get. worse before 
were, portrayed as Radical ' and imst- they gel Worse. 1 . , 
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